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CHARACTER BUILDING. 


In the early fifties there was in Boston a locomotive 
works known to its day and generation. Here the forges 
glowed and the great cranes turned on their iron heels 
to the tune of two locomotives a week—phenomenal in 
that day. Here was installed an English superintendent, 
a Briton to the backbone, and here flourished the Eng- 
lish shop system; and so a man clinched rivets or 
turned a lathe, or worked at any one of the hundred 
things that are to be done in building a locomotive, from 
forging an axle to upholstering a cab—and did no other; 
but drilled holes in cylinder heads, 
or planed castings day after day and 
year after year. 

To these shops, with their hum of 
pulleys and belts and the clink of 
anvils, there came one day a young 
New Hampshire giant seeking work 
(six feet two he was and near as 
broad). Said the superintendent: 
“What can you do?” “I can do any- 
thing,” said New Hampshire, “that 
is to be done about this shop’—this 
to an English foreman who knew of 
nothing but piece-work. What won- 
Sut he set 
his man to work, a week’s trial it 


der he was incredulous? 


was, and dismissal if unsatisfactory. 
And with this he laughed in his 
sleeve and told his cronies the joke; 
and they were a-nudging one another. 
Well, the week passed and he was 
not discharged—not he; he stayed to 
prove his assertion and to become 
general utility man of the plant. 
When a man was absent from his 
bench the Yankee boy dropped into 
his place. Within a year he was 
setting up locomotives in the big 
assembling room. 

This New Hampshire boy was John 
W. Hussey, known to the business 
world as the exporter of hardwood 
logs and lumber; known to his friends 
in and out of business as the big- 
bodied, big-hearted man, of much ex- 
perience—of many adventures, of rich 
anecdote. This poor tribute to him; 
stanch friend, man of character and 
of action. Poor tribute, indeed, for 
character is beyond praise and speaks 
for itself. 

He was born in 1835 in the village 
of Rochéster, in the land where bould- 
ers are plenty and the soil lies thin 
on the ledges, where to live was to 
work; one of five brothers, all giants 
—a brood of Titans. His father was a cloth manufac- 
turer in the days when mill hours began at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Karly thrown on his own resources, through the 
father’s death, the lad of ten found himself working at 
the loom. Up before daybreak and to work with the 
men by lamplight; weaving till sundown—weaving, too, 
the first stern threads of character. Toil, that was, and 
for ten cents a day. Once apprenticed to a farmer— 
doing the work of a man; up betimes and going to bed 
hungry night after night, through stint of the penurious 
housewife. “A ’prentice boy should be thankful for 
what he gets and ask no favors,” thought she. But 
there’s an end to injustice. Presently her back’s turned, 
the boy creeps to the oven, snatches the leg of mutton 
nicely browning and flies to his attic—he and his dog— 
there to hold high carnival and square an old account. 
So was the day won, and after that ’twas fair play for 


boy and dog. Again in the Allien machine shops, early 
and late at forge or lathe. Work, work, work! Such 
was the boyhood; little enough play, but solid founda- 
tion for experiences to come. 

The year 1860 found the young engineer in the moun- 
tains of Cuba; in the days when slavery was rife—a 
debauched slavery; when coolies were allured to the 
plantations, to be beaten to death; when brigandage 
was the order of the day and a stab in the back was 
the penalty of a grudge. There he lived and worked at 
his machinery on the sugar plantation, a stranger in a 
strange land, surrounded by desperadoes upon whom 





JOHN W. HUSSEY, Lumberman, 


New York City. 


cruelty sat naturally. It was not canny, that inner 
life of the Cuban plantation, where the whippers drove 
the men to work and coolies were felled before one’s eyes, 
and might was law. Then for a night’s rest he must 
turn in in the one room (first looking through the bed 
clothes for scorpions), where the whippers gambled and 
fought and drank into the wee hours; and there he’d 
lie and think of home and the land where a man with 
a heart in his body could breathe. 

Once, when alone, he roused just in time to barricade 
the door and stand, pistol in hand, while the devils 
tried to beat it down; but the door stood, and they 
mounted their horses and were off. Again, he ran out 
to find a raw coolie holding the lever on the safety 
valve (to stop the noise, he said) till the gage could 
indicate no higher. Then there were rides in the jungle, 
cutting back the creepers with the machete, and once a 
month on horseback to the coast, forty miles each way, 


to ask in broken Spanish for letters; in the saddle at 
three in the morning and back that night, scanning every 
passing horseman, pistol ready to hand. 

Experience, did we say? Aye, truly! Building mills, 
setting up engines; manufacturing—now machinery, 
again paper or rubber in New Jersey, and equally at 
home in all; the hum of machinery always in his ears; 
the day’s work in his dreams. 

There was time for other things, too; time in later 
years to build the Union League Clubhouse in Brook- 
lyn—he a charter member and chairman of the building 
committee; anon, first vice-president for three years, and 
today one of the board of governors; 
time to romp with his children—al- 
ways time for that. 

And then, in 1871, he took up lum- 
ber and became a director in the 
White, Potter & Paige “Manufactur- 
ing Company. So were passed twenty 
years, still of work, in charge of the 
lumber interests of that institution, 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
American woods and foreign products 
—with long journeys on horseback 
through the Kentucky mountains, 
down in Texas, or in the Canadian 
wilderness; days and weeks at a time 
in the forests estimating standing 
timber. 

Finally, in 1890, after several trips 
abroad studying the lumber. require- 
ments in England and on the conti- 
nent, he established a wholesale lum- 
ber and timber office in New York for 
domestie and foreign trade, where he 
still continues. 
the character builded — these the 
guaranty of his success. Owner now 
of his own saw mills and timber lim- 
its in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
he is cutting his own logs and lum- 
ber for export. 

Now, as ever, is he a citizen of 
this day and this country and abreast 
of the times. Never an antiquated 
saw or pulley stays in his mill—out 
they go for newer and better; never 
an antiquated idea in his mind—ever 
in the van of progressive thought. 
And so, also, an advocate of intelli- 
gent forestry methods, and carrying 
out his ideas to good purpose; pick- 
ing here and there a tree that’s ready 
for the ax and leaving the rest to 
grow. So there’s timber to cut each 
year and the land improves. 

A life this that reads like romance 
—the romance of Work and Action. 
And the outcome of it all is character; character that’s 
stamped on his face; and, like the brand on his logs, 
the one and the other a guaranty. Ever his word as 
good as his bond; ever his heart glowing like the forge, 
for good will to man and beast has been his creed. 
There’s many a storm passed this way, but it has not 
shaken his faith in God or man—that’s firm. Aye! his 
friends know this. 

This in brief is the history of a man, of what he is 
and how he came to be what he is; and there is in it 
many a lesson for the aspiring young man who has 
not yet achieved anything especially worth while from 
the standpoint of the world, but who aspires to be 
something and to do something. 

It is of value, because it shows that the first and 
most important thing in life is the building of char- 
acter—the being. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago—Monday, March 5. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Balti- 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 7. 

Northwestern Iowa Retail! 
Sioux City, March 29. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 





Lumbermen’s Association— 


a 


A very largely attended meeting of yellow pine man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers at St. Louis on Wednesday 
of this week insured, it was thought, the permanency 
of present conditions. Reports convinced the meeting 
that the situation was actually stronger than it had 
been any time during the last year, and that some price 
advances were advisable. Consequently a new list was 
adopted, in the main the same as that of January 15, 
but which advanced 10-inch No. 2 boards, and 2x4 No. 
2 piece stuff, and timbers, 50 cents a thousand. 





While there are fluctuations in the export lumber 
trade of the United States, as for instance new business 
during the last few weeks having been light at gulf 
ports, on the whole this trade is in an extremely flour- 
ishing condition and promises large things for the 
early future. Among the prospects which are particu- 
larly pleasing to pitch pine and Pacific woods exporters 
is that of a tremendous business for South Africa as 
soon as the war shall be over or the Boers shall have 
been driven back within a narrow territory. There 
will be a tremendous amount of repair work to do and 
in addition there will be a rapid development which 
will call for large quantities of timber and lumber. It 
is believed that the recent history of the Cuban lumber 
trade will be repeated in South Africa. 


ee ee ee 


There is only one trust or restricted trade combina- 
tion that directly touches any branch of the lumber 
business, and that is the combination known as the 
American Glass Company, working in conjunction with 
the labor unions in that line. Between them they man- 
age to manipulate the market as they please and place 
dealers and consumers alike absolutely at their mercy. 


OPA AAPA LDL LD LD LD DI 


This is emphatically an association issue of the Lum- 
berman and particularly a retailers’ issue. Wholesalers, 
retailers and traveling salesmen are represented in it, 
and in the reports of the proceedings of these various 
bodies will be found many things of both interest and 
value. There is perhaps a tendency among readers to 
pass over such things where they do not recognize an 
individual interest in them, but this should not be done. 
Every reader of the Lumberman should glance through 
them with a discriminating eye, for in them he is likely 


to find much that is of direct personal interest and 
may be of business advantage. 


Orroroo 


Every day makes more certain the presence of a large 
number of lumbermen on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the wholesale lumber dealers’ association at 
Baltimore, next week Wednesday and Thursday. Not 
only will the membership of the association be well 
represented but many others of the lumber trade will 
be present in acceptance of the general invitation given 
by the association. The retail associations will be repre- 
sented by delegates. Other trade organizations will 
put in an appearance, while there will be quite liberal 
attendance from the membership of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 





Loggers are making desperate efforts to make up the 
time lost earlier in the season, but in many cases they 
despair of being able to do so. 





The Chicago Tribune announced on Wednesday that 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its convention in Milwaukee expressed itself in favor of 
a reduction in the tariff on lumber and also for a reduc- 
tion of the Canadian tariff. The Tribune is mistaken. 
The tariff matter was not referred to in any way what- 
soever, and if it had been, what does the “Canadian 
tariff’ mean? We know of no such thing that affects 
American lumbermen. 

SPADA 


Timber investments are the order of the day and most 
of them are made with a view to immediate operations. 


BBBBBLOOLOLI OI IS SS 


We are informed by the secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Lumbermen that the maple and oak flooring 
exhibition for the commercial forestry exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition has been completed and is ready for 
shipment. It seems now assured that the commercial 
forestry exhibit will be on the ground in its allotted 
location in fairly good season, and probably as early as 
the exposition will be completed. Those interests which 
wish to be represented can afford to lose no time in mak- 
ing arrangements with the lumbermen’s advisory board, 
for only in this way can lumber, as such, find place at 
Paris. 

BAPAPALA ATLL 

Receipts of lumber at the port of New Orleans for 
the week ending February 23 amounted to 1,588,000 
feet, and for the season 54,958,317 feet, against 47,871,- 
700 feet last season. 


WHAT OF THE MARKET? 


While there are some white pine wholesalers who are 
fairly well supplied with lumber for the remainder of 
their winter trade and for the early spring require- 
ment, and while some manufacturers who distribute 
their product in carload lots to the trade are in like 
condition, most of the manufacturers who sell in cargo 
lots have no lumber and many of the manufacturing 
wholesalers have stocks so light and broken that they 
are practically out of the market. 

The condition in regard to some of these concerns who 
base a carload distributing trade upon their own 
product has come to the Lumberman with especial 
emphasis recently. There are not a few concerns of 
this class, some of them heavy manufacturers and dis- 
tributors and who have a handsome trade with retailers, 
who now are unable to solicit business with any effect, 
or even with honesty, simply because of the paucity 
of their stocks. - 

What stocks there are, are not evenly distributed. 
There seems to be in some localities a fair supply of 
piece stuff, and the anticipation that there will be a 
heavy output of hemlock this year tends to restrain any 
impulse there may be towatd an advance in price. But 
taking the white pine field as a whole, there is a feel- 
ing that before the new stock will be on the market there 
will be a veritable famine. 

The greatest strength continues in the low, or box, 
grades, and consumers of this class of white pine 
despair of having anything like their necessary supply. 
They are, therefore, making what a short time ago 
would have seemed very strange experiments in the 
way of substitution. It is said by some hemlock men 
that their wood is being used by quite a number of box- 
makers for the coarser grade of packing cases and the 
like; and they insist that it is admirably adapted for 
such purposes, being strong and holding nails well, and 





that when the boxmakers become accustomed to it, they 
will not go back to white pine, even if they have the 
opportunity. 

The time of the year and weather conditions have 
combined to make trade very quiet throughout the 
northwest within the last week or two, but the operators 
seem no whit discouraged thereby. They look upon the 
condition as the natural one, and, recognizing the short- 
ness of stocks and the probability of the continuance of 
the large demand from the industries which was had 
last year, see no reason to anticipate any decline in 
values. 

In some retail localities it is thought that the build- 
ing demand will not be as large as last year, but on 
the whole it is the belief that the aggregate require- 
ment for this purpose will be larger than last year, pro- 
vided prices are not materially advanced beyond their 
present point. If the building requirement is as large 
as last year, to say nothing about being larger, and the 
industrial demand continues as large as last year, 
which seems likely to be the case, there will be no 
change in the relationship of supply and demand. The 
requirement last year was in the neighborhood of three- 
fourths of a billion feet in excess of the production, and 
there is no probability that the production of 1900 will 
be materially larger than that of last year—certainly 
not enough in excess of it to make amends for this 
excess of demand. 

These are the views and arguments of the leading 
white pine operators, which seem to be based upon 
well known facts and well considered conclusions, as to 
the progress of the market in the early future. 


STOP THE STAVE ABUSE. 


It is reported that the title to 70,000 oak trees in 
the valley of the Licking river, Kentucky, was recently 
transferred, and that they had been selected and 
marked for manufacture into staves for the export trade. 
These 70,000 trees contain probably 140,000,000 feet of 
merchantable timber, and as they are selected trees 
their removal means taking away the best and mosi 
attractive timber from a tract containing three or four 
times as much. It renders the rest of it almost unsal- 
able under present conditions. Even of these trees only 
a small portion is utilized, the top logs remaining on 
the ground to feed forest fires, while, deprived of their 
protecting influence, other trees are more liable to decay. 
What may be said of this case applies with equal force 
to scores of others elsewhere. 

The owner of the land from which these trees are 
cut should sell them for the entire value of the property, 
for what remains is likely to yield comparatively little 
revenue. The railroads whose rates permit the taking 
out of these staves get not over one-fourth the tonnage 
per acre that they should; and almost the worst feature 
of the whole is that the labor employed is practically all 
foreign contract labor. Austrians, Hungarians and 
others come over on purpose to get out staves, earn 
their wages, spend as little as possible, and when they 
are through with their work go back with their savings 
to their native land. They are not citizens and have no 
intention or desire of becoming such. 

The export stave business as at present conducted is 
the most absolutely uneconomic feature of our whule 
forestry interest; is wasteful in the extreme and worse 
than wasteful, for while the staves. are taken out with 
altogether inadequate return to individuals or the com- 
munity, their removal involves the waste of much other 
valuable material that before long will be sorely needed. 

This paper has often referred to this subject, and it 
has sometimes been the subject of resolutions in lum- 
bermen’s associations, but after all not one hundredth 
of the attention has been paid to it that it demands. 
The whole community is interested in the subject. If 
societies are formed whose chief objects seem to be to 
howl dismal prophecies of disaster from the operations 
of lumbermen, here is a phase of the lumber business 
which admits of no apology, and has no redeeming 
feature, and is wholly bad. It tends to impoverish the 
community and seriously to cripple the future opera- 
tions of the lumber business as a legitimate industry. 

What can be done to stop it? Several things might 
aid in that direction. The labor employed in stave- 
making is practically contract labor, but the laws for- 
bidding it are in this instance evaded or openly violated. 
It should be made impossible to carry on this business 
as it is conducted. The railroads for their part should 
make practically prohibitory rates on staves destined 
for export. They are getting as it is but a modicum 
of what they should get and their future business is 
being ruined. Last, the traditional policy of the United 
States in declining to place export duties upon its 
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products might well be modified or reversed in regard 
to this stave business. 

If it is worth while to sustain a forestry department 
and to enter into exhaustive and costly experiments 
and investigations in regard to timber supply and for- 
estry methods, it is worth while to stop this abuse 
which, for its extent, is the most disastrous of all. Let 
the government put a round export duty upon export 
staves, and stop the importation of what is practically 
contract labor to be employed in getting them out, and 
let the railroads put a discriminating tariff upon them, 
and the country will be the better off and the individual 
will not suffer, for though the man who owns the trees 
will miss the sale of a few of them at high prices, all 
of them will soon be wanted at remunerative figures. 


THE USE OF HARDWOODS. 


‘There has been steady progress in methods of manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber for many years, and espe- 
cially since the band saw came into use. There is an 
effort made to cut lumber more smoothly and perfectly 
and greater study is given to the best method of open- 
ing up logs so as to give the best results in grain, color, 
ete. In addition to ordinary saw mill methods ,a great 
deal of pains is taken in veneer factories and other 
establishments for the making of Jumber. But while the 
saw mil] man has been doing his utmost to put a 
product on the market that is perfect and shows the 
best possibilities of the logs from which it is made, 
there seems to have been no corresponding advance- 
ment in the methods of utilizing woods. 

Progress has been made by wood workers in the 
economic utilization of woods, but not much in ways 
which reflect an improvement in taste and knowledge of 
their artistic possibilities. 

For example, a saw mill’ man will take a great 
white oak log and quarter saw it with intelligence so 
as to bring out in the highest perfection the beauties 
of its radial rays, will dry it with care and put it on 
the market. A furniture man will take that lumber, 
varying piece by piece in quantity and character of 
figure and in color, and instead of using it so as to 
produce the best effects either in unity or contrasts 
of grain and color, will mix it up by chance and ruin 
the natural beauty of the material. 

This, of course, is not always the case. There are 
some wood workers who use fine discretion and artistic 
skill in these matters, but the vast majority of them, 
particularly in the furniture and the house finish 
industries, are bunglers and wood butchers. 

Even our friends in the sash and door business do not 
always show either good taste or good sense in their 
handling of hardwoods. We will often see an oak 
door with one stile showing a figure and the other of 
perfectly plain grain; one rail may be dark in color 
and another light; whereas it would require in most 
cases merely the exercise of a little care to make the 
door as a whole a picture which would be both attrac- 
tive and restful to the eye. 

There should be an educational campaign started 
among hardwood consumers along this line, and perhaps 
the best way to begin it is by finding fault. A “hot 
roast” is sometimes an excellent thing, and we suggest 
that this course be adopted by those who are partic- 
ularly in touch with furniture manufacturers. 








SOME HEMLOCK CONSIDERATIONS. 


Those who scan the report of the mill product of the 
northwest during 1899, with the comparisons given with 
previous years, will observe that the hemlock product 
increased during the year over 200,000,000 feet. This 
indicates the well known fact that hemlock is fast com- 
ing to occupy an important place in the lumber economy 
of the west, in fact, is almost as much of a staple as it is 
in Pennsylvania and the east. Hemlock is a substitute 
for a certain portion of the white pine product, and 
standing hemlock timber is now being estimated and sold 
by the thousand feet just as pine has been handled for 
so many years. 

But hemlock has other uses than as lumber. In some 
sections the bark is salable, and in some the timber is 
in demand for paper pulp making. In fact the pulp 
material of the west is emphatically hemlock, for no 
other timber available for the purpose is found in sufli- 
ciently large quantities to be a dependable factor in pulp 
manufacture. In some sections the value of hemlock tim- 
ber and logs has been materially increased by the 
demands of the pulp mills and in some cases these con- 
cerns pay prices which are too high to afford a profit to 
lumbermen. It may be set down as a fixed conclusion 
that whenever a pulp mill wants certain logs it will get 
them, outbidding the lumbermen to any necessary extent. 
Cut into pulp logs are worth two or three times what 
they are cut into lumber. As yet, however, the great 
bulk of the hemlock product goes into lumber and will do 
so for many years to come, if not always. 

Owing to the presence or absence of this competition, 
and other causes, the price of hemlock stumpage varies 
exceedingly. It might be thought that in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan prices would be higher than in 
Wisconsin, but such is not necessarily the case. In the 
Cheboygan (Michigan), district hemlock timber sells for 
from $1 to $2 a thousand feet. In Wisconsin from $1 
to $3. 

It seems a shame that hemlock bark should be wasted, 
but in many sections, in Wisconsin at any rate, this 
must be the case provided hemlock is used at all, for 
the simple reason that the tanners will not pay a price 
which is a profitable one to loggers and peelers. It is 
said to cost about $2.75 a cord to peel, dry and haul the 


bark and put it on cars. The average freight from woods 
stations to the tanneries or to the principal markets is 
perhaps $2.50 a cord and the tanners are disposed to 
offer only $5.50; consequently there is a margin of only 
25 cents, which is easily wiped out if conditions for 
peeling and hauling are not favorable. In addition to 
this disadvantage of a low margin on bark—which by the 
way is greater perhaps in some sections—is the fact that 
logs must be peeled in the early summer, and so the 
preferred logging methods cannot be adopted unless the 
peeled logs are allowed to lie for nearly a year, to come 
down with the spring drive ten or twelve months after 
they are peeled. Where logging is done by rail this 
objection of course does not apply and it is said that 
hemlock may be cut in the winter and, if it is not put 
into the water, will peel in the spring as well as though 
cut a short time before peeling. 





THE FORESTS AND THE CENSUS. 


There are few matters of information more important 
to the welfare of the United States than the quantity 
of standing timber in this country, the relation which 
it bears to the annual harvest of forest products and, 
as far as may be determined, the rate of growth. It is 
important to the lumber industry, especially, because 
without an approximate knowledge of the facts the 
timber business and therefore the lumber business must 
be carried on largely in a speculative way; whereas if 
the facts were known with reasonable closeness the 
speculative element would largely be eliminated and 
timber values, which form the basis for an economic 
operation of the lumber business, could be properly 
adjusted. 

The lack of such information, together with a lack 
of sufficiently detailed statistics regarding the manu- 
facturing branch of the lumber business, was felt by 
both lumbermen and their antagonists during the cam- 
paign in behalf of the tariff on lumber and in presenting 
the case of the lumbermen before the joint high com- 
mission; but the lumbermen are not the only ones 
interested. 

It is insisted by advocates of forest preservation that 
it is the great mass of the people who are most to be 
benefited by a maintenance of the forests and most to 
be injured by a careless and wasteful use of them or 
by their extinction. The time has gone by when forestry 
experts worthy the name denounce lumbermen for their 
methods, for they admit that the lumbermen are as 
much the victims of circumstances as are the trees they 
fell. They admit that forestry implies and requires 
intelligent use of the forests, by which they shall be 
not only perpetuated, but made perpetually useful and 
profitable. 

Yet all those interested in the subject of American 
forestry, from the head of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture down to the most incon- 
spicuous private citizen, are thinking and writing and 
working in the dark, because they do not know how 
much timber there is in the country or where it is 
located, or how fast it is growing or what the chances 
for reproduction are. 

The basis for any intelligent forestry system must be 
an inventory of the present forests of the country. This 
work can be done only by the national government, and 
it is one that would require expert knowledge and a 
heavy expenditure; and yet if, as writers on forestry 
say, this subject is one of the most important which 
confronts the American people, they should be willing 
to expend as much for this purpose as it would require 
to determine how many left-handed people there are 
in the United States or what are the relative numbers of 
black and brindle heifers. 

An opportune time for securing this information is 
when the national census is being made; and while it is 
a work beyond the scope of ordinary census machinery, 
it might well be made to accompany it, provided that 
no such fiasco were made as that of 1880, and that 
information full and accurate should be secured. 

The lumber trade, the largest manufacturing industry 
of the United States, has suffered for many years for 
lack of this information, and the whole country has 
suffered with it. It was hoped, therefore, that the act 
providing for the twelfth census might include within 
the scope of that work a thoroughgoing inventory of our 
forest resources, but nothing of the sort was done. The 
bill as passed, under which the census department is 
being organized and the preliminary work is being 
done, permits of no such work. It specifically limits it 
to manufacturing institutions. Yet other industries have 
been able to secure amendments to the act permitting 
of special reports which may go as extensively into 
the facts relating to those industries as its members 
wish and as money at command will permit. Mines and 
mining are to have an exhaustive report under an 
amendment to the census act; but the lumbermen of 
the country representing its most important industry 
aside from agriculture, are so far unable to secure from 
the census the information which is of most vital 
importance to them and to the country at large. 

Perhaps we should say that lumbermen have not tried 
to secure it. There has been a deal of talking done by 
lumbermen, but little else. They were able to secure 
what they wished in regard to the lumber tariff, and if 
they had taken the same interest in the census question 
—which is really of as much importance, inasmuch as 
the tariff rate depends in large degree upon timber 
resources—they could have secured such a report as they 
needed. The regular schedules for the lumber industry 
are in the hands of a capable man, who will undotubtedly 
do all that is possible in behalf of the lumber trade 
under the act as it stands today; but more should be 
done, and can yet be done if lumbermen will but bestir 


themselves and insist on recognition to the lumber 
industry equal to that extended to mines and mining. 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Affairs down at Springfield this week among the coal 
operators and miners of Illinois seem to have arrived 
at a happy conclusion, in relation to the wage scale in 
this state. There were quite a number of minor mat- 
ters to adjust and the conference was protracted, and 
producers in attendance speak of the better feeling 
established between the two parties in interest. The 
application of the 9-cent advance on run-of-mine coal 
to the various districts of the state worked out fairly 
satisfactorily. In the northern Illinois field, where the 
percentage of screenings is comparatively small, the 
advance in the run-of-mine wage scale was increased 
13 cents a ton and various modifications were made 
elsewhere in the state. The net effect of the delibera- 
tions was a further increase in the cost of production, 
by the granting of a number of minor concessions to the 
men, A new or rather heretofore disregarded propa- 
ganda, which was vigorously preached at this conference 
at Springficld was that producers should exhibit a more 
conservative spirit in the matter of maintaining the 
market, especially at Chicago. 

The test for these moral disquisitions was present. 
as if made to order. At Chicago late last week con- 
siderable steam coal was dumped on the market at the 
expense of all existing prices. Illinois steam coal sold 
as low as $1.50 a ton. The break was occasioned by the 
announcement of railways that the demurrage charges 
would be rigorously enforced against some lots of coal 
which refused to move easily, and the holders to save 
themselves had to throw the fuel overboard to the 
highest taker. But while the immediate cause was this 
action on the part of the railways, back of it lay the 
remote cause that the operators allowed the coal to be 
mined and to accumulate on track, until this action 
by the carriers was made probable. Both from the 
miners, who said their interests lay in the mainte- 
nance of high prices for coal, and from a conservative 
element of the producers, severe language was used in 
denunciation of a policy which was described as sui- 
cidal. How long the tonic effect of these verbal strict- 
ures will linger is not known, but they still weigh upon 
the minds of some of the producers who heard them, and 
penitence may be said to describe a common frame of 
mind at present. 

The railways, too, are giving substantial support to 
the effort to get better returns for fuel by refusing 
in some instances to furnish cars to mine owners who 
have on track a considerable amount of unsold coal. 
Some of the western mines are running only half time, 
because of the inability of the market to employ all 
the coal-producing capacity. All these considerations 
have been working toward the restoration of a firmer 
market. Stocks of bituminous coal at Chicago are 
considerably less than a week ago and the tone of values 
has grown stronger. 

This fleeting weakness, as intimated above, was con- 
fined chiefly to steam coals. Domestic fuels have been 
less erratic. Prompt shipments can be made on some 
grades, but delays continue to harass the buyer of 
others. As a general rule the farther east the coal 
is mined, the more difficult it is to secure quick ship- 
ments. Smokeless coals of West Virginia are hard to 
obtain. Production in that state from all accounts 
will be greatly increased this year, but whether railroad 
facilities will increase proportionately so as to permit 
free and speedy deliveries, especially in the west, is 
not so clearly established. Intimations from Pittsburg 
are that the price of Pennsylvania bituminous coal this 
coming spring will be $1.75 at the mines or $3.55 at 





Chicago, a considerable rise over present prices. ‘Lhis_ 


report is not yet confirmed. But among producing inter- 
ests, the present disposition seems to be unmistakably 
to secure more money for the product. Trade in bitu- 
minous coal has been greatly benefited this week by the 
cold weather and at some points delays have occurred 
in obtaining the deliveries that were asked for. 

The demand for anthracite coal in the east, which had 
been relatively much stronger than in the west for some 
time past, has now abated and the producing companies 
have met the new conditions by restricting output. 
Many of the anthracite mines have limited production 
to three days a week. This restriction is preventing 
the accumulation of coal and is keeping values up to 
their former levels. In the west sales continue quite 
few, in the light of the biting weather that has pre- 
vailed. In the aggregate the anthracite coal trade for 
February at Chicago was scarcely more than 50 percent 
of that for February last year, and this in spite of the 
severity of the month. The trade that went to the 
country was considerably less satisfactory than that to 
Chicago consumers. On the outskirts of the trade, 
reports remain in circulation that quotations are being 
slightly shaded, but the deviations from circular are 
not generally imputed to the representatives of the 
principal producing companies. The market, on the 
whole, retains a degree of strength that is quite remark- 
able, in view of its course under similar circumstances 
in the past. ; 

Coke, as the twin material of iron ore in the produc- 
tion of pig iron, is in a demand phenomenally great. 
In addition to the requirements for iron producing pur- 
poses, it is going into quite a number of new manu- 
facturing places and throughout the west the inquiry 
is far above the ability of producers to fill. Little free 
coke is arriving, and sellers find two buyers for each car 
that reaches a distributing center. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Preparations for a Trip Abroad—How an Advertising Contract was Secured—A Courteous Rail- 
road Official Provides a Special Train—Pittsburg’s Supremacy in Producing Iron 
and Consuming Lumber—A Proposed Storage Yard for Exporters. 





Some Inaugural Incidents—XCVI. 

While I have recorded many incidents of my travels 
during last summer’s tour of over 35,000 miles, I have 
not as yet told the story of my start; and, as those peo- 
ple know who have ever made preparations for a long 
journey, the last moments of preparation are not the 
least eventful nor the most agreeable experiences of the 
journey. In the hurry and confusion there are neces- 
sarily some heartaches intermingled, together with 
a vague recognition of the fact that possibly through 
some accident on sea or land there might be no home-com- 
ing, and the voyage extend out into the infinite. 

It was very agreeable to me to be drawn out of any 
such morbid line of thought by finding, on taking my 
departure on the Baltimore & Ohio train, that I had as 
a fellow passenger J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Company, with headquarters at Pittsburg, 
and a business identity at Philadelphia and New York 
city. From 3 o’clock to 6 we enjoyed together the com- 
forts and luxuries of the “Royal Blue” train service, 
and, with our feet under the mahogany of its traveling 
hotel on wheels, enjoyed our dinner as though we were 
not whirling over the country at a rapid rate. It is one 
thing to have the reputation of being the pioneer road of 
the country, as has the Baltimore & Ohio; it is a greater 
thing to stand in the front rank of the railroads of today 
in everything that can add to the safety and comfort of 
the traveling public. 

But even amid such surroundings and with such a 
companion I could not avoid talking shop. Within two 
hours after leaving Chicago I had informed Mr. Cheyne 
that I was starting upon a pilgrimage of many thousands 
of miles, and that I should expect him to give me such 





J. A. CHEYNE. 


encouragement as lay within his power in the shape of 
the first advertising contract of the trip. 

Every traveling man, whatever he have to sell, adver- 
tising space or lumber or what not, knows the feelings 
with which in starting out on the road he anticipates his 
first order, and how the actual securing of it makes the 
rest of the journey an easy matter; and if he possess the 
ordinary sentiment of gratitude he will not forget the 
man who gave him the first lift. 

When I brought up the subject Mr. Cheyne, tall, hand- 
some, substantial business man that he is, looked down 
upon me from his superior hight with a calm glance 
that might have meant indifference, or commiseration, 
or polite refusal, or aught else that might have been 
imputed to it by the imagination of the interpreter. Then 
he remarked in a matter-of-fact way: “I have thought 
for some time that we ought to be represented in the 
columns of the American Lumberman, and this is a 
convenient opportunity.” The business was adjusted in 
a jiffy, the contract made and signed and sealed in a 
return envelope, and on its way back to Chicago by the 
next train. 

Mr. Cheyne is an example of the substantial young 
business men who have pulled up stakes and gone out 
from the offices where they got their start in business life 
to make a place for themselves. For many years he had 
been in the office of Sanger, Rockwell & Co., now the 
tockwell Manufacturing Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the fact that he was son-in-law of the main pro- 
prietor might have suggested that he was to be a per- 
manent fixture in that institution; but he went east 
and started the Pittsburg sash and door concern in con- 
junction with the Teachout interests of Cleveland, and 
it has been a big success. With the development of that 
business have developed his native independence of char- 
acter and those characteristics of ambition and industry 
that pushed him out of his narrower groove and have 
secured for his activities a wider and a widening sphere. 
A. R. Teachout is president of this company, A. Teach- 


out, vice-president, and J. A. Cheyne secretary and 
manager. 


How a Pennsylvania Official Took Care of Me— 
XCVII. 


The “Royal Blue” flyer brought us into Pittsburg on 
schedule time, as usual; but I had to make a close con- 
nection there with the Pennsylvania railroad in order to 
make it possible for me to visit my mother before I 
sailed. My sailing date was at hand, and she had 
written me to be sure to come and see her before I left 
America, as she probably would not live to see my 
return, as she expected to live until July.4 and no 
longer; a dismal prophecy which proved correct. The 
only way I could do this was by rushing across the city 
and catching the Pennsylvania express. I arrived to 
find that the passenger section had departed and that 
the baggage section was about to pull out. Breathless 
and excited, I rushed up to H. M. Butler, the station 
agent, and quickly explained to him the emergency, with 
the assistance of Mr. Cheyne, who had kindly come over 
to be of any possible assistance to me. 

Mr. Butler (everybody calls him “H. M.’’) is not of 
the type of railroad official—may their number grow 
less—who hesitates or argues. He is a man of heart 
and of action. Instantly he divined my difficulty and 
adopted my troubles as his own. ‘The train that was 
pulling out was flagged and brought back. Another 
order was given, and a passenger coach was switched 
down and attached, while at Mr. Butler’s bidding the 
water tanks were replenished and the coach otherwise 
put in perfect order for its solitary passenger. I stepped 
aboard, the cynosure of all beholders, as the daily news- 
paper reporters would say, for that train does not 
usually carry passengers, and it was practically a 
special. 


> 


A Railroader’s Romantic Career—XCVIII. 
H. M. Butler, to whose kindness I owed so much upon 
this occasion of my home-coming by special train, is by 
Pittsburg people consid- 





ered as much a part of ». 
the Pennsylvania system 
as is its station and its 
right of way. For forty 
years he has been in the 
service of that road, and 
station master at Pitts- 
burg ever, since Andrew 
Carnegie appointed him 
to that position nearly 
thirty-six years ago, on 
April 12, 1864. Mr. But- 
ler was born May 20, 
1834, and had _ been 
through many romantic 
adventures before settling 
down to a railroad career. 
He inherited a love of the 
sea from his Yankee fa- 
ther, who was a very suc- 
cessful factor in the trade 
between China and New 








York city. But first he 
got a good schooling at 
Hopkins’ Academy and 


H. M. BUTLER, 
Williston Seminary in Massachusetts, and had had 
experience as a bookbinder’s apprentice, which trade 


was not to his liking. Shipping before the mast to 
Shanghai and back to New York, and afterward to San 
Francisco, a little later he was shipwrecked off the 
Mexican coast while after logwood, and was brought 
back to San Francisco ragged and penniless by a gov- 
ernment vessel. Then he tried mining, and fluctuated 
back and forth between the open sea and the bowels of 
the earth a number of times. Finally, returning to 
New York by way of the East Indies and England, he 
drifted into railroading as naturally as though he had 
always belonged there. He was first a railroad brake- 
man, but only four years elapsed until his appointment 
to the position which he now holds. He has handled 
millions of passenger trains and many millions of pas- 
sengers, and in his two years’ experience as a passenger 
conductor carried many notable passengers, among them 
being Prince Napoleon (“Plon Plon”) and our own 
Abraham Lincoln, the peer of any prince that ever 
lived. 

Mr. Butler is a handsome, courtly man of over 6 
feet in hight, with a genial, courteous, earnest man- 
ner which has won him universal affection and esteem. 
He.is ever ready to help those in distress, whoever they 
may be; but it is only just to the Pennsylvania road 
to say that it has thousands of other employees who 
have been trained to the same thing, the only dis- 
tinction being perhaps that_Mr. Butler possesses nat- 
urally just those traits which it is the policy of the 
road to inculcate in all its employees. It is a road 
conducted along strictly business lines; but it has 
always considered it “business” to take the best pos- 
sible care of the traveling public, and often gees to 
lengths in this direction, like that which I have just 
narrated, which would surprise the management of 
some railroad companies in the United States. 





It is not a matter of favoritism or of discrimination; 
any person, rich or poor, old or young, who becomes a 
patron of the road passes under a watchful care and a 
thoughtful provision for his needs that does not cease 
until he has passed beyond the ken of the humblest 
employee. And, it may be added, the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem has by this way of doing things built up one of the 
most successful and widely known railroad businesses 
in the country. And there is a big lesson right here for 
others than railroad people. 


A Proud Home-Coming—XCIX. 


It was one of the proudest moments of my life. I had 
often envied railroad officials and other distinguished 
people with whom special trains are the usual means 
of travel—and particularly “Sam” Ray, first assistant 
to President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania railroad. Sam 
was a boy in the same county with me, and I have often 
heard the folks down home tell how he sometimes comes 
back home on a special; and it made me feel sort o’ 
small to come in home every time on an ordinary every- 
day passenger train, along with the common throng. 
And then I have always felt a sort of relationship with 
the Pennsylvania railroad, which it has sometimes 
seemed to me the road did not fully reciprocate. In my 
boyhood days I frequently accompanied the engineering 
corps in laying out portions of that great railway sys- 
tem. I was reared along its tracks, and took the usual 
boyish interest in the flight of the iron monster, belch- 
ing smoke by day, or at night sending out showers 
of sparks as the black genie wielded the long poker in 
the light of the open furnace door. At last recognition 
had been granted me. I was going back to the old 
home again, and in a special train! During the three 
hours’ ride over the mountains I successively occupied 
every seat in that coach. I put the window up and put 
the window down without any remonstrance from “a 
passenger in the seat behind.” It was the 27th day of 
April, and looking out of the window I saw the peach 
trees bursting into bloom upon the mountain side, 
though at my western home there had not yet appeared 
any such signs of spring. The brakeman upon one of 
his visits brought me a bunch of flowers, and the con- 
ductor made me other visits of a purely social nature 
after the first formal one in which | presented him with 
a card bearing the name of my destination. No greater 
attention could have been paid me had I been the pres- 
ident of the greatest government on earth, though no 
crowds were gathered along my route, and I did not 
have to shake hands and make speeches. The wheels 
hummed a cheerful song of home-coming and my heart 
was light. I was nearing the haunts of youth’s bright 
morning, and there stood the same old Alleghenies and 
at their feet the city of Altoona. 


The Iron City as a Lumber City—C. 


Though passing through Pittsburg upon this occasion 
with a run and a jump, so to speak, I have at other 


times spent many extremely enjoyable days in the | 


Smoky City—smoky as an evidence of its tremendous 
industrial activity—and 1 wish right here to say some 
things in appropriate recognition of the importance in 
the world of lumber of the trade which my many friends 
in the city have built up, for Pittsburg is of greater 
importance as a lumber market than most imagine, to 
say nothing about it as the greatest iron center of the 
world. Truly it is an iron town. Its miles upon miles 
of furnaces, rolling mills and machine shops, its roar of 
the blast, its clangor of steam hammers, its hiss of the 
rolls, its almost countless miles of ore cars, the pres- 
ence everywhere of the brawny men of leather aprons 
and tin buckets, remind one that iron is king. 

But do you know, dear reader, that the wholesale 
lumbermen resident at Pittsburg, and whose offices are 
to be found in that city, distributed over 600,000,000 
feet of lumber during the year of our Lord 18997 Well, 
it is a fact, and it is more than is produced annually in 
the city of Minneapolis, the greatest lumber manufac- 
turing city in this country, or as much as will be pro- 
duced this year at the head of the lakes, where Duluth 
and Superior expect to take first position. How is that 
for a comparison? It will surprise you, I know, and it 
will be a further cause of surprise that a very large 
percentage of this tremendous amount of lumber is dis- 
tributed and consumed within a radius of 100 miles 
from Pittsburg, which consuming section uses in addi- 
tion a great deal more from the native mills, not to 
speak of the large quantities distributed in the same 
territory by wholesalers and manufacturers who are 
not resident in and have not local offices and salesmen 
at Pittsburg. 

It is the tremendous iron and coal industry of that 
section which is chiefly responsible for this enormous 
lumber consumption. It is this great demand of the 
district of which Pittsburg is the natural center, and 
its railroad facilities, and its position as a- gateway 
between the east and west, where freight rates begin 
and end, that have made Pittsburg the lumber center 
that it is; added to which of course must be recognized 
the men themselves, men of enterprise and daring and 
many of them of large resources, who are building the 
trade up on a substantial basis. Pittsburg used to be 
known as the great scalping center of the country, and 
of lumber scalpers, so-called, it still has a sufficiency; 
but in recent years it has been building up a more sub- 
stantial lumber interest. The greater part of the busi- 
ness done is by men who have money invested in their 
operations, who own that which they sell, and so have 
the financial interests which give solidity and guar- 
antee correct business methods. 

In the lumber world Pittsburg has another claim for 
eminence than the mere size of its operations. It is a 
wonderfully varied market in the kinds of material 
handled. There practically all kinds of native woods 
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meet in open competition. White pine, hemlock, North 
Carolina pine, long leaf and short leaf yellow pine, 
cypress, and even spruce and the lumbers of the Pacific 
coast, find recognition and regular sale. There also pop- 
lar is a standard article in the retail stock and is han- 
dled by its dealers. ‘There also the hardwoods find 
important place, and in proportion to the total business 
done there is probably no market in the country that 
handles as large an amount of hardwood as Pittsburg. 
This is true in part because of the enormous demand 
for common oak from the iron and other manufactur- 
ing establishments of the city and environs, and, in 
fact, of the whole district of which Pittsburg is the cen- 
ter. But Pittsburg is a rich city, and in part a city of 
beautiful homes and is growing rapidly, so that there 
is a heavy current requirement tor hardwoods for 
interior finish and the hke. Lumbermen of Pittsburg 
must supply this demand, and they are not satisfied 
with being merely handlers of the product, but reach 
out and acquire possession of mills, so that the manu- 
facturing investment of Pittsburg lumber merchants is 
very extensive. ‘Lhis is true not only as regard Amer- 
ican hardwoods, but of foreign woods as well, and there 
is a Pittsburg syndicate which has immense holdings 
of mahogany concessions in Central America. 

Taken altogether, therefore, Pittsburg is a notable 
lumber as weil as iron town, and its true position in 
lumber has failed to find recognition probably because 
of its general recognition as an iron and steel center. 
It is so with many other cities. A place will build up 
a reputation in one line and the public will then lose 
sight of the fact that it may be of equal or greater 
importance in others. Cincinnati is still called *Pork- 
opolis” by some, notwithstanding its pork trade is com- 
paratively insignificant. Chicago is noted for cattle 
and hog products, and as a distributing center, so that 
many people do not realize that it is the second general 
manufacturing city in the United States. Grand Rap- 
ids is so pre-eminently a furniture city that people lose 
sight of its other important industries; and so on 
through the list. 

I wish to set Pittsburg right in this matter, and to let 
it be understood that while first an iron town, it is also 
one of the first half dozen lumber markets of the United 
States. 


Bunching Exports at Baltimore—CI. 


The facts concerning the success of the Allgemeines 
Mahoganiholz-Lager, of which 1 made mention three 
weeks ago in this department, together with a great 
many circumstances connected with our own export 
trade often when abroad occasioned surprise that some- 
thing of the character of a “universal forwarding 
agency” for exporters had not long since been estab- 
lished at some favorable port on our shores. Such a 
project, I am happy to say, is now seriously contem- 
plated at Baltimore, Md., by those whose ability and 
experience will assure them patrons of the best service; 
and this is suflicient evidence that success will be the 
result. The nature of this project is such that a sin- 
gle valid objection cannot be alleged against it, while on 
the other hand the reasons why it should be established 
and prove an eminent success are so numerous that one 
hesitates to undertake a recapitulation of them. ‘The 
fact is that the experienced and heavier exporters could 
almost afford to assess themselves for the organization 
and maintenance of such an establishment, making no 
charge for the use of its machinery. Very much of the 
unprofitableness of the export business, as well as many 
of its exasperating features, have been caused by the 
ignorance of the would-be or amateur exporter. If the 
endeavors of this class of people can be so directed as 
to assure them against loss and save the general trade 
from the demoralizing influences of the great aggre- 
gate of material they have through ignorance of con- 
ditions been throwing and losing in this channel of 
trade, a great work will have been accomplished. The 
entire export trade will benefit by a remedying of con- 
ditions which have not been healthful, and those who 
shall conduct such an enterprise will attain such suc- 
cess as is merited, and this is much. A mere setting 
forth of the facts connected With such an institution 
will be sufficient to compel the patronage of the export- 
ers of lumber in carload quantities. They must in self- 
defense avail themselves of its manifold advantages, 
which practically include an absolute assurance against 
loss by removing all semblances of uncertainty and 
unsuspected contingencies which have heretofore been 
the great source of loss to small exporters, and the bane 
of the export trade generally. J. E. D. 





CHARACTER BUILDING. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


It also teaches that the high rewards fall not so much 
to native genius as to honest work; that the man, of 
whatever order of native talent, who makes the most 
of that which is in him, develops a capital which will 
prove larger, and adequate to greater results, than he 
dreamed. It is the lesson of work; of patient, undis- 
couraged, persistent work; of industry that never flags; 
of an aim that is never changed. 

The value of such an article as this is not chiefly 
to the man who is its subject, but to those who may 
be encouraged, inspired and guided by his example. The 
man himself needs it not, but others do need it. The 
man who is master of himself not so much needs the 
world as the world needs him. He will make a world 
out of primeval chaos and he will reign in that world 
its monarch; but chaos, mental or moral or material, 
wants that diction of immortal mind—‘“Let there be 
light.” 


The Record. 


PII 


Alabama. 
Decatur—Marion Graber has opened a lumber yard. 
Opelika—B. E. Hudson is erecting a planing mill. 
Arkansas. 

De Queen—Williamson Bros. have sold out to the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Company, of Lincoln, Neb. 

Gilmore—Wineman & Smith have established a saw mill. 

Hamburg—The Hamburg Lumber Company will build a 
saw mill. 

Knobel—The Merrill-Sellmeyer Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Little mnock—-The Capital Lumber Company has been incor- 
——— with capital stock of $60,000 by W. R. Selby and 
others. 

Markle—The Luce Lumber Company has established a 
hardwood saw mill. 

Vanndale—J. T. Lewellen has sold out. 

Colorado. 

Redcliff—J. F. Fleming & Co. have engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

Connecticut. 

Windsor Locks—F. 8. Bidwell has been succeeded by F. S 
Bidwell & Co., James D. Phelps having been admitted to 
partnership. 

Delaware. 

Dover—The Powell Lumber & Lime Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by R. W. Powell, 
M. A. Powell, G. Cromwell and R. Van Iderstine, of Brooklyn. 

Florida. 
Martin—J. M. Meffert is building a saw mill. 
Georgia. 

Montezuma—E. J. McGehee & Co. have bought out H. 
Daniels & Co 

Valdosta— The Winn-Ashley Land Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Idaho. 

Cour d’Alene—The Cour d’Alene Lumber Company has 

been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Ilinois, 

Chebanse—The A. H. Hill Lumber Company has sold out 
to W. M. Buchanan. 

Danville—T'be John Lamm Planing Mill Company has 
sold out to the Riverside Planing Mill Company. 

l’airficld—Metz, Summers & Dickey have been succeeded 
by Summers & Dickey. 

: Henning—Habel Lros. have been succeeded by Hoffman 
$ros. 

Lostant—C, A. Whitney & Co. have sold out to the A. H. 
Ilili Lumber Company. 

Manteno—W. H. Harvey has acquired a one-half interest 
in the lumber firm of lL. W. Peters. The concern will operate 
as Peters & Harvey. 

Mulberry Grove—Lilligh Bros. & Davis have dissolved 
partnership, Henry Lilligh retiring. ‘The business is con- 
tinued by Lilligh & Davis. 

Kantoul—C, C. Jones has been succeeded by John Nice- 
wander and A. B. Goff. 

Sorento—The Gracey-Grubbs Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Sorento Lumber Company. 

Snmner—G. W. McNeece & Co. have been succeeded by 
G. W. McNeece. 

St. ae alla & Gray have been succeeded by 
John V. Griggs 

Winnetka—R. S. Moth has been succeeded by M. K. Meyer. 

Jerseyville—W. L. Landon is out of business. 

Indiana. 


Cicero—Talbert & Haskett have sold their planing mill 
business to the Cicero Lumber Company. 

Logansport—vharles Voorhees has sold out to Philip 
Voorhees. 

Veedersburg—. B. Osborne has sold out to John W. 
Martin. 

lowa. 

Cambridge—The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Paul Bros 

Charles City--Warn. '& Frieholz have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Cotter—Reaney & Eliason, of Columbus Junction, Ia., have 
bought out the yard of Lewis Bros. and will run it in con- 
nection with their yard at Columbus Junction. 

De Soto—McKissick & Kiles have been succeeded by M. S. 
& I’. M. Kiles. 

Muscatine—The Anthes Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by KE. M. Hoover, R. D. Musser, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, 
$58 doo. P. Anthes and C. R. Mudder, with capital stock of 

25,000. 
jouetield—Thomas Bros. have been succeeded by H. D. 
ohr, 

Sioux City—The St. Croix River Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Kansas. 

Quincy—John Kingan has engaged in the lumber business. 

Rossville—J. C. Bradley has sold out to J. Thomas & Co. 

Wichita—The Laidlaw Lumber & Shingle Company is out 
of business. 

Kentucky. 

Corbin—The Southern Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by D. F. Sullivan & Bro. 

Crab Orchard—A. H. Bastin is out of business. 

Walton—The Walton Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Walton Planing Mill Company. 

Maine. 

Sebago Lake—The Sebago Lake Box & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated -! b. F. Smith, B. Frank and Henry 
A. G. Milliken, with capital stock of $50, 000. 

Copeland—O. KE. Copeland has sold out to R. B. and Ellis 
Copeland. 

Massachusetts. 
ne W. Lee has sold out to W..C. Johnson, of Fitch- 


“Great Barrington—The Berkshire Wood Finishing Com- 
pany has engaged in business. 

Pittsfield—Charles D. Butler has engaged in the lumber 
business. 


Michigan. 


Bay Cit rg M. Noyes is out of business. 

Boon—A. C. Fessenden is out of business. 

Detroit—The Craddock vee ety \ eastnd has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15. 

pd Rapids—The estate of William’ Smith has been 
sold ou 

Lawton—A. Hathaway & Son have been succeeded by L. 
Stoker & Co. 

West Bay City—The West Bay City Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been puaseclied by Crane & Co. 

Westbranch—The St. Helen Lumber, * westmed has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,0 


Minnesota. 

Bigelow—The Lampert Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Fialka & ‘eoeert, 

Brownton—R, C. Libbey & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Thonfpson Lumber Company. Also at Cannon Falls, Hast. 
ings, stciinaes, Lakeville, Stewart and Sumter. 

uluth—D. L. Holston & Co. will engage in the jobbing 
business in We doors and blinds.—Morgan & Bingham have 


dissolved partnership. ‘The business is continued by Samuel 
Bingham.—The Longyear Lake Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Cass Lake—Ray W. Ninneman has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Canby—John L. Train has been succeeded by the Canby 
Lumber Company. 

Doran—O. 'T. Langen is out of business. 

Hlancock—The H. W. Ross Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Marietta—The Independent Lumber Company has bought 
out I’. P. Seeger. 

Thielman—The New Wabasha Lumber Company has 
engaged in the lumber business. 

Mississippi. 

Clarksdale—The Leflore Hardwood Company has_ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $250,000.—Buck & Talbert 
have been succeeded by H. C. Buck, jr. 

aceite Reitzel has engaged in the lumber busi- 


ne Meridian—The Meeds-Gray Lumber Company have engaged 
in business. 

Tupelo—The Robinson Land & Lumber Company will open 
a yard. 

Missouri. 

Anniston—Bowser & Stolts have sold out to the J. W. 
Bowser Milling Company. Also at Henson. 

Kansas City—The Beekman-Sherwood Mercantile Company 
has been succeeded by the Beekman Lumber Company.—The 
Dewey L. Chapman Company has increased capital stock 
to $250,000.—The Cypress Shingle Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

St. Joseph—Bruce & Early have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Bruce retiring. 
Montana, 


Missoula—The Northwestern Milling & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
Red Lodge—The Red Lodge Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by W. F. Meyer. 
Nebraska. 


Naponee—C. 8. a has sold out to the Foster & 
Smith Lumber Compan 
Pickrel—The Foster X Smith Lumber Company has opened 
a yard here. 
New York. 


New York—Friedlander & Olivell have engaged in the 
hardwood export business.—H. H. Salmon & Son recently 
began business. 

North Carolina. 

Asheville-—-Cooper & Woodbury have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by W, N. Cooper. Also at Murphy. 

Columbia—The Gaston Milling & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Steads—C. C. Wade & Son have sold out to Gossler & Co. 

Sutherlands—The Zinns-Bach Mining & Lumber wai 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 


North Dakota. 


Hebron—The H. Hollst yey Company has incorpo- 
rated = capital stock of $25,0 
Valley City—The Gull River , Company has sold 
its yard to Ray & Grady, who — operate as the Cheyenne 
Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 


Fairport Harbor—M. C. Mighton has been succeeded by 
Mighton & Merrill. 

Leesburg—Harrett & Ladd have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by J. A. Barrett 

Toledo—The Maclaren & Sprague Cotes Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by S. R. 
Maclaren, H. C. Sprague and others, to succeed Maclaren & 
Sprague. 

Pleasant Bend—William Mootz is out of business. 

Oklahoma. 


Shawnee—The T. H. Dunn Lumber Company has been suc- 

ceeded by the Shawnee Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 

Portland—tThe Ore; WW. Bank Fir Company has been incorporated 
by R. L. Gilson. Banks and W. L. Brewster, with capi- 
tal stock of $280.00 000 

Pennsylvania. 


a e*- S. Stover & Son have been succeeded by 
over 
Chester—J. N. Hinkson & Bro. have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by J. N. Hinkson. 

Hyndman—W, A. Fuller has retired from the Hyndham 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Meadville—George H. Cutter & Bro. have been succeeded 
by the G. H. Cutter Lumber Company. 

New Castle—Jamison & McCown have engaged in the plan- 
ing mill business. 

Pittsburg—The E. H. Wean Lumber Company, formerly 
of Toledo, O., has removed its headquarters to this city and 
changed its name to the bmpire Lumber Company. 


South Dakota. 


Manchester—A. HW. Hollister has engaged in the lumber 
business. 


Tennessee, 


Brownsville—Bomer Bros, have opened an office. 

— O. Osborn will establish a stave factory and 
saw mil 

cilia & Rutherford have established a planing 
mil 

Texas. 

Forne ae Olive Lumber Company has sold out to Sel- 
man & 

Fort Worth—The Fort Worth oor Some has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20 

Gladewater—The Rucker- cia’ Lumber Company 
has been ng with capital stock of $10,0 

Houston—A. Teichman ~~ been succeeded 4 the Teich- 
man oe ae Compa 
By d—C. KE. Wood & Bros. have been succeeded by J. V. 

00 

Wells—The Arkansas Lumber Company has bought out 
W. H. Spinks. 

Washington. 


Bay View—L. Butters has sold shingle mill to Taylor & 
Price, of Seattle. 

Francis—McKeever Bros. have removed to South Bend. 

Spokane—The Spokane Lumber Company has been incor- 
poy ong with aot stock of $6,000, by F. E. Goodall and 
Oo 

Whatcom—M. J. Connor and J. G. McNamara have opened 

a lumber office.—Rufus L. Barr has engaged in the shingle 
Sentaten. 

West Virginia. 

Raymond City—D. G. Courtney is out of business. 

St. Marys—The Hyatt Lumber Company has engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Wisconsin. 
Belmont—William Nodolf has engaged in the lumber busi- 


ness. 
. Berlin—Hiram Stedman has sold out to A. R. Barker, of 
ortage. 
Milwaukee—The hi gal Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $300,0 
Oshkosh—The + & Builders Supply Company 
has changed its name to Hollister Bros. Lumber Company. 
Westboro—The Heidrick & Matson Lumber Company has 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber. 
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Convention of the Nebraska Dealers. 


No doubt Omaha is named after some big Indian chief 
who, in the palmy days of the red man, roamed up and 
down the Missouri, and when he was tired would pitch 
his tent on the present site of the remarkable city, and 
take a rest. It was told me that such was not the ori- 
gin of the name, but at all times we must make allow- 
ance for the imperfections of history. 

This I will wager, that while there are schools and 
colleges all over our broad land there is dense ignor- 
ance as to the size of Omaha. One pretty good all round 
man told me the other day that he thought Omaha had 
30,000 inhabitants! In my opinion there is no quality 
in a man more charming than to say he doesn’t know, 
and right here I will confess that until recently I was 
ignorant of the number of souls which make up this 
rattling city. Off hand 1 should have pitched it at 
100,000, but it has at least 50 percent more than that, 
which simply goes to show that this country of ours is 
s0 immense that few of us understand it. Personally I 
am ashamed of myself, but that doesn’t help me out any. 

I like Omaha. It has a get there Eli atmosphere. 
When the streets are slippery the people are forced to 
wear spikes in their shoes, else they would slide down 
the hills slap into the Missouri river. Omaha has the 
same effect on a drinking man that the Keeley cure has, 
It reforms him at once, or kills him at once. If he per- 
sists in drinking he rolls down into the river and the 
river and the waters carry him down streara. Omaha 
has magnificent bridges, fine buildings, ozone in the air, 
and I can swear with both hands up that it has good 
fellows as lumbermen. 

I could not see all the local lumbermen, which I much 
regret. I wish on such occasions I was twins, triplets, 
or something of that kind. In a biting breeze that 
came near denosing me I walked out to the factories of 
the Adams & Kelly Company, and M. A. Disbrow & Co., 
but Messrs. Kelly and Copeland had gone down town 
to deposit their receipts of the day, so all I could do 
was to warm my toes and return to town as dry as I 
left it. I mean, of course, dry so far as my knowledge 
of the manufacture of sash and doors in Omaha is con- 
cerned. 

The Reason Why. 

At times bits of personal affairs are not entirely unin- 
teresting, so I am going to relate why I was in Omaha to 
attend the convention of the Nebraska lumber dealers. 
We all know that large things, as we call them, are 
composed of smaller ones—that often much depends on 
small things. Take, for instance, a great ball, roll it 





‘“‘Where the streets are slippery.” 


across the floor, and the merest trifle in the way of 
obstruction will oftentimes deflect it from its course. I 
often think when I see the poor unfortunates in life that 
possibly we are not situated as they are for the reason 
that the object that deflected them was not in our path- 
way. And looking at it in this light it seems to me that 
we should not only thank God heartily, but throw a still 
heavier mantle of charity around the shoulders of the 
less fortunate than we. 

I had planned to attend another convention on the 
same date as the one at Omaha, but one remark of a 
half dozen words deflected me from the course I had laid 
out. At the Coates house, in Kansas City, when in 
attendance at the convention of the Missouri & Kansas 
association, I met Mr. Bonekemper, president of the 
Nebraska association, and in our brief conversation he 
let drop the remark that he was religious but not pious! 
He may have thought that I stared unnecessarily at 
him, but to tell the truth, it did me good to feast my 
eyes on one who was the thinker and brave man as indi- 
cated by that remark, for surely it requires a thinker to 
arrive at that conclusion, and a brave man to admit it. 
I afterward learned that Mr. Bonekemper is a college- 
bred man, and one of those rare individuals who thinks 
that an all-wise Creator gave him brains for his own 





use, instead of to be pressed into some particular shape 
to suit the fancy of others. With such heartiness he 
invited me to come to Omaha that I told him I would be 
there, and I have not regretted it, for I met friends by 
the score. I thank God for them, but I don’t know why 
I am worthy of so many, and I can’t believe Iam. And 
among these friends there are many young men. One of 
these in Omaha called me aside, grasped my hand, and 
with tears standing in his eyes, said he wanted to thank 
me for what I had done for him—not in a lumber way, 
but that his views of life, its duties and its outlook were 
different from what they once were. With these things 
happening not infrequently I know you will forgive me 
if now and then | heave in a word that does not 
especially apply to lumber. 


The New President. 


Mr. Bonekemper goes out, and Mr. Myers goes in 
with an abundance of faith and enthusiasm, and I trust 
there may be no reason for that faith to diminish, or his 
enthusiasm to wane. I should not be true to my mission, 
however, if I failed to float the danger signal. I have 
nosed around for news the greater part of my life, and 
a man who has done that becomes, by nature, a barom- 
eter of the condition of things. He feels and smells con- 
ditions, when in cold English he cannot define them. 
There is a conglomeration of ideas in the Nebraska 
association, and a lack of interest in association work. 
I don’t charge it up to any man or men; I do not say 
that the condition can be changed; I simply state a fact 
as I regard it. On the surface there is much that looks 
very healthy, indeed. At the meeting thirty-five new 
members were secured, which is a great showing. When 
the subject of the amalgamation of the associations was 
brought up by Mr. Hollis, of the Northwestern, thé 
majority of those who expressed an opinion argued tena- 
ciously, and at times hotly, for the continued exist- 
ence of their association, which was certainly evidence 








‘““Express themselves in good United States language.” 


of a pride in their organization. There seemed to be a 
determination to build up the association by means of 
money and missionary work. No one can for a minute 
doubt the honesty of the members who take this posi- 
tion. Still, there is a worm gnawing at the core; it may 
be indifference on the part of many; it may be something 
else, but whatever it is that worm needs to be killed. 
The association has splendid material in the shape of 
men. In my opinion it has more good talkers to the 
square yard than any other association with which I am 
acquainted. The Nebraska soil must breed men who on 
the spur of the moment can jump to their feet and 
fluently express themselves in good United States lan- 
guage. I have half a mind to move out there and see if 
it will not do something for me. Nearly a dozen men 
in the association could be named who can talk better 
than some congressmen. I hope the members of the 
association will hold up the hands of its officers. Neg- 
lect breeds dissatisfaction, while a word of encourage- 
ment, which costs nothing, smooths the rough path of 
life wonderfully. 

Mr. Myers is among the young lumbermen of the 
state. The professor of phrenology would say that he is 
capable of paddling his own canoe; that he has a lot 
of persistency and a lot of policy. He went from Penn- 
sylvania to Nebraska to engage in the cattle business, 
but saw his opportunity and pitched into lumber. He 
lives, as some of the members expressed it, among the 
“sand hills” of the states. The territory in which he 
sells extends forty miles; in his little burg of 400 peo- 
ple, his sheds, when completed, will be 450 feet in 
length, and he carries a stock of more than 1,000,000 
feet. Mr. Myers takes to politics like a duck to water, 
and in 1895 was in the state legislature, winning out as 
a republican in a heavy populist district. The new 
president evidently believes in good clothes, and is a 
solid, sensible appearing man from whatever standpoint 
you look at him. One member said to me: “Myers is 
getting as rich as a Jew out there among the sand hills.” 
It looks a good deal like the case of a man going where 
nobody else wanted to go, and making a big success of it. 


The Way We Were Entertained. 
On Thursday night we were given seats at Count 
Creighton’s theater, and if Trixey were ruled out it 


would stand for one of the best of vaudeville perform- 
ances. Trixey is one of those gay larks that skips 


around minus her winter clothing, and as the mercury 
in the thermometer was way down that night we didn’t 
think it was the proper thing for her to do. As a body 
of lumbermen we are going to stand up for the eternal 
fitness of things, no matter where it may be, or what 
may come. If it had been midsummer no doubt we 
would have thrown Trixey bouquets. There was a vio- 
linist who, literally, with the end of his bow puggled 
right around in our souls, and acrobatic feats which to 
us follows who live out in the hog and corn districts 
looked wonderful. There was comedy until a fellow had 
no control over his laughing machinery. The lumber 
press gang were given divan seats alongside of the 
president, and actually we laughed until the old build- 
ing shook on its foundation. I wouldn’t award stand- 
ing room on the face of the earth to the man who had 
no disposition to laugh. He ought to go and bury him- 
self and give place to somebody who will pull up the 
blinds and let a little sunshine out. The count built 
a fine theater, and it speaks well for the theatergoers 
of a town when they give their patronage to good vaude- 
ville and the go by to tragedy that is always unnatural 
and melodrama that is always sickly. The most of us 
will see the count’s place again when we go to Omaha. 





“Would dip the punch out.” 


On Friday night came the entertainment par excel- 
lence, as the Dutchman would put it, or, in other words, 
the entertainment for your life. The elegant Omaha 
club house was thrown open to us, and we commingled 
as one great family. The eatables were set up in the 
shape which only a big chef can do it, the cigars must 
have been made from tobacco that grew in an Arcadian 
climate where the sun always shines and the bugs let 
the leaves alone, aad the punch had stuff in it which 
time must have had in special preparation for us for 
years. My, but how easy it would slide down clear to 
a fellow’s toes. The bowls were as large as the tub my 
wife used to wash the babies in, and in the center of each 
was a cake of ice with a big hole bored through the 
middle of it, and from these ice wells the colored boys 
would dip the punch and pass it out to the thirsty lum- 
bermen. “Kit” made the remark that the rooms were 
so warm the punch evaporated very quickly. It was a 
most enjoyable time, absolutely informal, and absolutely 
void of a single objectionable feature. A jobber to 
whom, in part, we were indebted for the pleasures of the 
evening, made the remark to me that “cleanliness 
wears.” He was right—cleanliness does wear. There 
was a@ fine orchestra, and with the strains of harmony 
entering our ears, punch as smooth as oil running down 
our necks, dishes which would make a connoisseur smack 
his lips, cigars which leave a lingering longing for more, 
and the glad and friendly hand reaching out in every 
direction all over the rooms, if we were not happy tell 
me why? Boys, we are all human, aren’t we? And for 
one I want to be human so long as I am human, and I 
believe we were pleaced here to be human. I have 
mighty little faith in the man who wants to soar away 
and get from things earthly up into the clouds beforethis 
time comes. The earth as well as heaven was made 
for us. 


Omaha Yards. 


I wanted to get down to South Omaha to see how D. C. 
Bradford’s pulse was beating on his own stamping 
ground, but failed to do so. I saw him around the con- 
vention hall, however, and there his pulse seemed to 
beat high in the direction of looking out for the pleas- 
ures of the guests. I don’t know how we fellows who, 
as a steady diet, attend conventions for a couple of 
months would get along were it not for certain men. 
There are others who help to foot the bills, and who 
wish us all the fun imaginable, of course, but these cer- 
tain men come to the front and make things move. At 
Omaha D. C. Bradford and J. S. White were the wheel- 
horses in this respect. They caught us green fellows by 
the coat collars, whirled us into line and I don’t know 
who could have done it with a kindlier spirit. 

At the H. F. Cady Lumber Company’s place Mr. White 
and I that cold morning donned our sealskins and took 
a little tramp around the premises. The main shed at 
this yard is 100x300 feet, and will hold 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber, or more. There are sheds on either side of the 
tracks which run into the yard, and when loading the 
lumber is shoved directly from the piles into the cars, 
thus requiring only two men to do the work. I do not 
remember having seen such an arrangement before. Mr. 
White tells me that he is selling a good deal of the 
Big Tree redwood lumber, which is somewhat different 
from the ordinary redwood.of ecommerce. I pocketed a 
piece of siding to add to my museum of woods, and if 
this piece is a fair sample of the lumber it ought to be a 
big seller. By the way, Mr. Cady, of the company, is 
giving some of his attention to the hotel business, being 


proprietor of the Dellone, which was headquarters of . 
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the lumbermen, and a merry beehive it was. The hotel 
was so full when I reached Omaha that I could not find 
a place to stretch my bones beneath its roof, and so in 
a Jonesome way I wandered up to the Paxton—a good 
hotel, and all that, but the boys were not there in full 
force. “Come here and eat with the boys just when you 
want to,” said Mr. Cady, and in less than a minute I 
was wedging in between two of them in the dining 
room. 

George A Hoagland has been selling lumber in Omaha 
since 1861, and when he started in the little burg had 
1,000 people. I believe at one time his yard occupied 
the present site of the Miilard hotel. Beside his large 
wholesale and city retail trade, he has a string of yards 
in the state, and from the outlook expects to sell some 
lumber from them this season. I appreciated Mr. Hoag- 
land’s friendly reception, and as a matter of course was 
pleased when he incidentally remarked that he read the 
“Realm of the Retailer” as soon as he could get hold of 
the paper, and if it was not that it might make the 
fellows back in the office who write the heavy stuff 
jealous I would say that this great Omaha lumberman 
further remarked that sometimes it was all he did 
read. I am going to assume, however, that the big 
writers in Chicago won’t see it, and so I'll let ’er go. Mr. 
Hoagland is one of those successful business men who, 
in his methods, can both create and execute. I fancy 
that few things would be more objectionable to him than 
to be forced to follow suit. What he wants is to lead, 
and the other fellow can follow suit if he is so inclined. 

The trade-mark of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, 
a black shield with the name of the concern inscribed 
upon it, is very much in evidence in Omaha. At the 
retail yard I was told that three-fourths of the stock 
carried is yellow pine. Nothing larger in white pine 
than 2x6—possibly 2x8—is handled. In the shed are 
spruce plank 4 inches thick, 5 feet wide, and from 18 to 
28 feet in length. On the street in front of the yard is 
a fir stick 30x30 inches, 62 feet long. It is a great 
advertisement, and is valued at $150, I believe. In this 
office is bulletined on a large blackboard the siock of 
the yard, the figures being corrected every morning. The 
company’s general office is a rather sumptuous affair, 
and occupies an entire building. C. N. Dietz has been 
traveling in the east for several months, and will not 
return for a couple of months yet. Gould Dietz, who, 
in connection with his lumber interest, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Sheridan Fuel Company, with mines at 
Sheridan, Wyo., told me so much about fishing and 
hunting that I felt half inclined to jump my job and 
pull out for Wyoming. The output of the mines in 
December was 1,000 cars, 

Omaha is a good deal of a lumber consuming town, 
and will continue to be. The packing houses use yearly 
7,500,000 feet of lumber, mostly white pine, for boxes. 
This amount will increase, for it is confidently expected 
that the packing business will in the not distant future 
wrest the honors from Kansas City and Chicago. An 
industry of this kind calls for a vast amount of small 
building, and in South Omaha last year 600 cottages 
were erected. Thé logical conclusion is that Omaha will 
be on the map for several years yet. 


The Traveling Boys. 


They were on hand in full force, and really what would 
a convention be without them? There were no exhibi- 
tions of products, so far as I saw, and no “open houses.” 
if Jim Walker had been in Omaha there would have 
been no blind pigs for us to have visited. 

I think the following list of visiting salesmen is about 
correct. If there is an omission it comes, as David 
Harum might say, right from this dum old head of mine, 
and not from the heart: 


H. D. Pettibone, Shevlin-Carpenter Company. 

hk. L. Andres, Rice Lake Lumber Company. 

H. N. Bennett, Clarkson Saw Mill Company. 

W. EE. Martin, C. A. Smith Lumber Company. 

H. E. Wood, Mississippi River Logging Company. 

Con Crowley, Northern Lumber Company. 

J. P. Lansing, Rutledge Lumber & Mfg. Company. 

O. D. Mayhugh, Curtis & Bartlett Company. 

C. M. Morris, Curtis & Bartlett Company. 

J. H. Erford, Curtis & Bartlett Company. 

A. W. Eckart, Northern Lumber Company. 

Joe W. Woodward, Shell Lake and White River lumber 
companies, 

A. W. Schaefer, Backus-Brooks Company. 

W. R. Medes, Southern Lumber Company. 

George Stebbins, Big Creek Lumber Company. 

A. Mucke, St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Com- 
pany. 

Ben Collins, jr.. Monarch Lumber Company. 

Lester H. Jones, C. A. Smith Lumber Company. 

N. T. Parker, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany. 
M. B. Eddleman, Cloquet Lumber Company. 

Robert Bowers, Foster Lumber Company. 

S$. S. Saunders, Dan Saunders. 

Ralph R. Sample, Taber Lumber Company. , 
W. F. Norway, Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company. 
Al Wallerstein, Radford Sash & Door Company. 

H. Hatcher, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 
Renfrew Stephenson, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. 
R. E. Rogers, Sunset Lumber Company. 

A. C. Baird, Hudson River Lumber Company. 
George H. Riner, W. A. Pickering Lumber Company. 

. A. Ubler, Gilbert, Hedge & Co. 

R. B. Elliott, A. D. Moon. 

Wilber Martin, Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company. 


Every time I see R. E, Rogers, otherwise known as 
Dad, of the Sunset Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
he insists that this department at one time upset his 
entire calculations. He was selling hemlock, and says 
that when some hemlock boards were pictured in these 
columns with a cat craWling through a knothole, it did 
him up in the hemlock line. 

A. C. Baird, of the Hudson River Lumber Company, 
Hudson, Ark., and I ran up against the slot machine at 
the Paxton, and our luck was such as to make the gigar 
girl turn pale. Our winnings were limited by the 


capacity of our pockets to carry away the cigars. The 
next day the girl whispered to me that Baird went 
against the game again, ‘And by gee,” said she, “he got 
left!” 

Joe Woodward, who represents “the only set of twins 
in the great Weyerhaueser family,” the Shell Lake Lum- 
ber Company and the White River Lumber Company, 
never carries a business card and never notifies his cus- 
tomers in advance that he will visit them. He says he 
represents the greatest thing on earth, as is known by 
lumbermen everywhere, and consequently the little mat- 
ter of sticking out a business card, or telling the yard 
men when he will see them is of no moment. “Of course 
they will wait for me,” said Mr. Woodward. I found 
in my box at the hotel Mr. Woodward’s ‘“ambidexter,” 
a work that by virtue of its calculations is intended to 
prevent the hair of yard men who figure on bills from 
prematurely turning gray, and which, in addition, con- 
tains some nice little verses of poetry which were writ- 
ten by Mr, Woodward himself. 

Al Wallerstein, with the Radford Sash & Door Com- 
pany, is a thorough believer in conventions, and attends 
everything within a thousand miles of him. Omaha 
was his last for the season, however, for when the bene- 
diction had been pronounced he girded up his loins for 
business, and made a dash for Texas. “It is no such 
thing,” ‘said one of his brother salesmen. “Al hasn’t 
gone south for business. He has gone down there to 
see the girl he met on the Kansas City excursion.” 


Verging on the Personal. 


T. F. Mahoney, of Greeley, did not lack much of being 
the character of the convention. He is one of the best- 
natured Irishmen you ever saw. He invited me to go 
to Greeley and fish with him: “And, by gobs,” said he, 
“we will have plenty of bait along.” By virtue of 
visiting with me twenty minutes every week Mr. 
Mahoney is my friend, and it goes without saying that 
I am his. 

John W. Adams, of Genoa, says I am going to visit 
Genoa, and that he will take my hair off with some of 
his trotters, and then we will visit the Indian school, 
see the dusky maidens and eat fried grasshoppers with 
them. 

W. W. Birge, of North Platte, said he became a sub- 
scriber to the old Northwestern Lumberman twenty-one 
years ago, and then I told him we were two of a pair, 
for if I remember rightly it was twenty-one years ago 
that I began service on that paper. Such things make 
chums. 

H. N. Clausen, of Adams, Minn., stopped over oi, his 
way from the buttermakers’ convention at Lincoln, saw 
my name on the hotel register and set about to look me 
up. I am too modest to repeat here what he thinks 
about the “Realm of the Retailer.” I believe it is Mr. 
Clausen’s intention to dip into banking to some extent. 
“If I couldn’t read the lumber papers without I would 
hire a man while I was doing it,” said Mr. Clausen. 

I think that R. S. Trumbull, manager for Cross & 
Johnson, Minden, was one of the youngest looking men 
in the meeting, and when I guessed him still in his 
teens he said he was twenty-nine. He isn’t very young 
up in his head, though, for that is full of yard ideas. 

C. A. Galloway, of Holdredge, is one of the best fel- 
lows to drink punch with I have ever met. He has 
acquired the art of it. Between sips he throws in a 
smile and a few words, making it subservient to social 
intercourse. I never like those fellows who go at it and 
drink like pigs. 

A. H. Weir, of the Badger Lumber Company, Lin- 
coln, has put on a quick delivery, driving on the wagon 
a light team that can get there and get back. Fred 
Ksgen, of Eldora, Ia., didn’t know what he was doing 
for his country when he put that fire gong on his quick 
delivery wagon. It emphasizes the quick delivery idea, 
and makes it more catching than otherwise it would be. 
Mr, Weir has been mayor of Lincoln, is said to be a man 
of reforms, and can get up and talk like a Methodist 
minister, 

And now as the mail is about to close I am going to 
ask my writing machine to click off a vote of personal 
thanks to Secretary Cleland for his courtesy and kind- 


Reported by Retailers. . 











An Enthusiastic Association Man. 


Darton, O., Feb. 25.—Our town is not large (popu- 
lation 800), but we have a good country around it, which 
produces about as much as any section we know of. 
The farms are being divided into smaller farms and new 
buildings are wanted. 

So far as we can see, there will be no great demand 
for lumber this coming year, yet there will be a very 
nice trade when the spring opens. Ten years ago we 
could hear of work six months ahead. People would 
figure and calculate and get everything ready to build 
away ahead of the time they were going to start, but 
now they come to the mill in the morning and want a 
house worked out and get home by noon of the same day. 

The past year has been a very good year for us, as 
we had a good stock on hand to start in the spring with, 
but we had to hustle to keep up with wholesale prices. 
We are not very big any way you take us. We subscribed 
for The Timberman two years ago, which helped us to 
grow. Then The Timberman and Northwestern Lum- 





berman joined hands and we still grew a little more. 
We joined the Union Association of Lumber Dealers and 
attended the meeting at Cleveland January 23 and 24 
and we feel happy! We believe every retail lumber 
dealer should be a member of the association, for the 
good of himself and his brother dealers. 

Snoperass & HEIBNER. 





Possibly Not Over Two-Thirds of Last Year. 


NortHFIELD, MINN., Feb. 26.—We find upon making a 
study of the conditions at the present time that the 
slump in wheat, along with the present stiff wholesale 
market, has discouraged some of the farmers who have 
been figuring. 

We have two or three vacant stores in town, which is 
something unusual. The dwelling houses are well occu- 
pied and we will undoubtedly build some more this year. 
I have talked with our most prominent builders and they 
think that there will not be over two-thirds as much 
building in 1900 as in 1899 in this locality, 

REILLY & LATHROP. 





Increased Business Promised. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., Feb. 27.—It is rather early to 
predict the outcome of building operations in this 
vicinity, although the local consumption of building 
material has not abated during the winter. We notice 
there is a disposition to curtail repairs needed next 
spring. Judging from the plans now on the boards 
of our architects, our town will do more than its usual 
quota of building. We have no vacant houses, and our 
industries never were more prosperous; consequently, 
there will be a demand for some tenement houses in 
addition to the fine blocks now under consideration. 

Living in an agricultural district we usually enjoy a 
very lucrative trade from the farmers. ‘his year. how- 
ever, we do not figure on the usual percentage from 
this source. Wheat is the factor that regulates their 
business, and a limited crop and low prices, combined 
with the advance on all material which enters into the 
construction of a house, places the improvement theory 
entirely out of their reach. ; 

We are taxed to our utmost capacity in our planing 
mill and have orders ahead sufficient to keep us busy 
during the remainder of the year. 

J. A. HOLLInGer & Co. 
———rnnerorore—rrr 
WHERE FIRE BRICK IS MADE. 


Lumbermen are extensive users of fire brick and fire 
clay. Not a year goes by but that some repairs have to 
be made about the furnace and boiler or the refuse 
burners, and for this purpose the best quality of fire 
brick and fire clay is used. At Stevens Point, Wis., there 
is made by the Langenburg Brick Manufacturing Com- 
pany a quality of fire brick and fire clay, as well as 
building brick, red re-pressed and fine sand mold brick 
that cannot be excelled elsewhere in the country. This 
brick can also be laid down at any point in the north- 
west at a price that will be found to be considerable 
saving over the cost of similar brick from the south. 

The business of the Langenburg Brick Manufacturing 
Company was founded in 1866 by W. E. Langenburg, the 
present owner of the concern, who has associated with 
him his son, E. W. Langenberg. From a small begin- 
ning they have built up an extensive brick manufacturing 
business. The clay in the vicinity of Stevens Point is 
especially suited for brick purposes. Finding suitable 
material near Medford in 1898, kilns were established 
at a point on the Wisconsin Central railroad six miles 
north of Medford, called Langenberg’s Spur. 

At the Stevens Point works fire brick, red re-pressed 
brick and building brick are made. There are four kilns 
there having 1,500,000 capacity. 
many bricks could be burned at one time. The daily 
output of the Stevens Point works is from 35,000 to 
40,000. 

The kiln capacity of the works near Medford. is 
2,000,000 brick, while from 40,000 to 48,000 are turned 
out daily. The Langenberg Brick Manufacturing Com- 
pany is planning a number of improvements about its 
Stevens Point works in the way of adding special machin- 
ery, which, when completed in the spring, will enable it 
to turn out a much improved quality of brick. The main 
offices of the Langenberg Brick Manufacturing Company 
are at Stevens Point, to which all communications should 
be addressed. 

. ee 


FARE TO THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


A rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip to 
Baltimore on the occasion of the convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Association, which will be 
held March 7 and 8, has been made by all the railroads 
east of Chicago and the Mississippi river on the certifi- 
cate plan. Those who wish to take advantage of it must 
buy full fare ticket going, taking from the agent a 
certificate which, when countersigned, ete., by the secre- 
tary and railroad representative at Baltimore, will 
entitle the bearer to a return trip at one-third fare. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad is making a special effort 
to secure this business, 

OPP OOOO III 


The Thomas Belting Company, of 48 South Clinton 
street, this city, which started in the manufacture of 
leather belting early in January of this year, already 
reports a fine trade, with its factory well supplied with 
orders and running at full capacity. The members of 
this new company are all young men, ambitious and 
aggressive, and are well and favorably known among 
planing and saw mill men all over the country. 








In other words, that _ 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Numerous Building Enterprises Projected at St. Louis—A Slight Advance in Low Grade Yellow 
Pine— Mardi Gras Festivities at New Orleans Eclipse all Previous Events 
—Activity on the Southeastern Atlantic Coast. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—The yellow pine market is 
stiffened up a little so far as prices are concerned, and 
most of the dealers are now satisfied that there will be 
a good volume of business as soon as spring trade 
starts. There is no uneasiness here over the situation, 
either as to demand or prices. 

Receipts of hardwood continue light and most of the 
stock that is coming in has been already contracted for. 
On all good grades of plain and quarter sawed oak the 
market has remained steady and firm, the only con- 
cessions being upon inferior green stock. The hardwood 
market is in a reasonably healthy condition, and no 
complaints being made of any consequence. 

‘The most promising feature of this market is the 
approaching building season. Notwithstanding the 
heavy advance in the prices of all building material, 
and the somewhat pessimistic view which has been taken 
during the past several months by some of the con- 
tractors and architects, there are some mammoth build- 
ing enterprises in prospect and some of the architects 
have been experiencing a rush of business for several 
weeks past, getting out plans and drawings for pros- 
pective business buildings and residences. One firm 
has in preparation plans for a $175,000 commercial 
building; another is completing plans for a $100,000 
office building on Locust street and a commercial build- 
ing on Market street costing about $75,000. Another 
firm has drawings on its tables for a business block on 
Grand avenue, costing $100,000 or more, and a fourth 
firm has plans for a hotel building to be placed down 
town, costing $225,000. Still another architect says 
that he has schemes under way which are expected to 
materialize in the next week involving an expenditure 
of $250,000 in buildings. In addition to these buildings 
referred to, work will be begun within a few days on 
the new St. Ann’s orphan asylum and the Mary insti- 
tute. Added to all of these are the buildings of the 
Washington university, on which work will begin at the 
opening of spring. ‘The prospects therefore for build- 
ing in St. Louis are not so bad as they might be, when 
a multitude of residences, flats and smaller store build- 
ings are taken into consideration. Besides the above 
healthful indication of the building movement here the 
real estate situation is taking on such activity as will 
result in still more building very soon. 

Building permits for the past week aggregated $84,000, 
mostly for small residence and store structures. 

Receipts of lumber at this market for the past week 
by rail were 2,001 cars; receipts by river, 15,000 feet. 
Shipments by rail for the same period were 1,206 cars. 
Reduced to feet, according to the estimates of the Mer- 
chants’ exchange, receipts were 24,012,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 14,472,000 feet. 

H. Lee Servoss, a well and favorably known lumber- 
man of this city, was recently elected president of the 
Copper Rock Gold Mining & Milling Company, a Colo- 
rado corporation, with headquarters in this city. 

A. C, Ramsey, for several years treasurer of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Company, a strong yellow pine con- 
cern of this city, has purchased an interest in the yellow 
pine plant of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, of El Dorado, Ark., which company has opened 
offices under that name in rooms 820 and 821 Fullerton 
building. Mr. Ramsey will have charge of the sales 
department, and is also vice-president of the company. 
The other officers are George W. Miles, president and 
manager, and W. G. Miles, secretary, with offices at El 
Dorado, Ark., and George 8. Miles, treasurer, with 
offices in St. Louis. Mr. Ramsey advises that the com- 
pany has just started its planing mill, with four new 
machines. The company has ten miles of standard 
railroad and enough timber already purchased for about 
ten years’ sawing. Mr. Ramsey is well and favorably 
known in this market as one of the young and progres- 
sive yellow pine men. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company has just issued a 
very handsome souvenir in the form of a booklet con- 
taining birds-eye views of the mills operated by the 
company, as well as a half-tone of its timber lands and 
a picture of its general offices in this city. C. D. John- 
son, general manager of the above company, announces 
in addition to the general offices here, branches at Kan- 
sas City, Chicago and Minneapolis, and follows this 
announcement with birds-eye views of the new mill at 
Lufkin, Tex., 40,000,000 feet annual capacity; the Frost- 
ville, Ark., plant, 20,000,000 feet capacity; the Allen- 
town, La., plant, and the Zwolle La., plant, each with 
20,000,000 feet capacity, and states in the booklet that 
the total capital invested in the saw and planing mills, 
timber lands and lumber is $1,155,000. In addition 
to soliciting a general yard trade this company makes 
a specialty of railroad, packing house, car, elevator and 
heavy construction material, bored posts, turned col- 
umns, and timbers dressed four sides up to 70 feet in 
length. The front cover of the booklet contains a very 
handsome engraving of pleasing design and embellished 
with yellow pine leaves and cones. 

The Pullman Lumber Company, of Kansas City, has 
filed a statement of increase of capital stock from 
$35,000 to $65,000. 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the popular mill supply man of 
St. Louis, tells an interesting anecdote regarding the 
way he secured an order for a carload of shingle bands 


from T. Gordon Reddy, the genial manager of William 
Cameron’s “Cypress King” mill at Bowie, La. Mr. 
Zelnicker had read a recent account in the Lumberman 
of Reddy’s entertainment of the Missouri & Kansas 
retailers, and wrote him that on reading over the bill 
of fare he noticed that Reddy did not include his shingle 
bands. He received Mr, Reddy’s reply in the course of 
a few days, which read as follows: “Send me bill for 
Southern Pacific speeial excursion train.” This opened 
up an interesting correspondence between Messrs. Zel- 
nicker and Reddy, and resulted in the sale of a carload 
of shingle bands for the Bowie mill. Mr. Zelnicker is 
now congratulating himself on a trade so auspiciously 
begun with a large saw mill corporation. 

A special dispatch from Camden, Ark., announces 
that Alexander’s saw mill at Finn was blown up on 
February 23, killing a fireman and injuring several 
other employees. 

The Moses P. Johnson Machinery Company reports 
a good trade in saw mill machinery, in addition to 
boilers, engines and general equipment. 

J. C. MeLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
large yellow pine operators here, looks for a healthier 
spring business within the next three or four weeks. 

The Yerkes & Finan Wood Working Machine Company 
has had a good demand for its machinery during the 
past month, especially in the southern saw mill district. 

Steele & Hibbard, hardwood dealers here, have made 
some large sales of late, among them being 100,000 feet 
of cottonwood and poplar box boards, 100,000 feet of 
hard maple for export, 15 cars of poplar squares, 20 
cars of plain oak and 6 cars of quarter-sawed white oak. 

The Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Company 
made recent shipments of its well known planers and 
matchers to the Drew Lumber Company, at Ruby, Ark., 
a carload of machinery to the Washington Machinery 
Depot, Tacoma, Wash., a good shipment to the Leidigh 
& Havens Lumber Company, Mena, Ark.; a planer, 
matcher and gang ripper to the Pullman Lumber Com- 
pany, Pullman, Ark.; a similar shipment to the Hudson 
River Lumber Company, Hudson, Ark., and an outfit 
to the W. K. Henderson Iron Works, Vivian, La. 

One of the largest meetings of the yellow pine trade 
that has been held in a long while gathered here Tues- 
day. There was a large delegation from Kansas City, 
and quite a number of people who have not hitherto 
been working with the association. It was thought in 
advance of the meeting that there might be a 50-cent 
reduction in some items in the dimension list, to equal- 
ize matters between white pine and yellow pine, but it 
was discovered that the differential was then practically 
$2, and so the list of January 15 was reaffirmed, with the 
exception of a 50-cent advance on 10-inch No. 2 boards, 
on 2x4 No. 2 piece stuff and on timbers. 

The review of the situation which was obtained at 
this meeting showed that the conditions were stronger 
than they have been for a year, and it was believed 
that with the stimulus of the meeting and with the 
facts brought out there, there was no danger of any 
change in the situation. It was found that all the gulf 
coast mills are filled up with export orders so that they 
are practically independent of interior conditions, while 
the sales of mills in the interior which have to depend 
upon rail shipments compare favorably with those of 
last year at this time. 





CRESCENT CITY REPORT. 


New Or,eAns, LA., Feb. 27.—The carnival has come 
and gone in a blaze of glory. ‘The festivities over- 
shadowed anything in a like line the past has known. 
The weather has been all that could be asked, the several 
displays of long established organizations have eclipsed 
all previous attempts and new organizations have made 
their debut and won unqualified success. 

It was estimated that there were today not fewer than 
100,000 strangers in the city. The main streets were 
packed and merry maskers created enthusiasm 
from early morning until late at night. Through 
all the reign of the Mardi Gras spirit the lumber- 
men were manifest in force. It is no exaggeration 
to say that at no time in the history of New 
Orleans have there been gathered together as many of 
the trade, in all its branches, as were within the gates 


_of the city today. At the concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 


Saturday night theré were hundreds of prominent lum- 
bermen gathered. The meeting of the shingle manufac- 
turers of Arkansas and Louisiana was well attended, 
and, in addition to the fixed meetings, a lot of business 
was transacted by the visitors. 

At the meeting of the shingle manufacturers all of the 
mills of the Southern Cypress Company were represented 
either personally or by proxy. Among the mills and mill 
men not on the rolls of the organization were John A. 
Gebert, of New Iberia; the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, L. G. Nicholls & Co., August Levert 
& Co., E. P. Ladd & Co., the Van Etten Shingle Com- 
pany, Spencer & Crowell, W. H. Norris Lumber Company 
and the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company. The 
session of the shingle men was by no means lengthy, but 
it was interesting while it lasted. It developed, during 
the meeting, that stocks were very low and that there 
were no “best” shingles on the market. After some dis- 


cussion, in which the Arkansas manufacturers were 
prominent, it was decided to abolish the price list until 
June 1, allowing every manufacturer to ask any price 
he could get. 

George A. Verrault, president of the Verrault Lumber 
Company, was arrested yesterday, charged with cutting 
the throat of Will Johnson, a negro boy in his employ. 
According to telegraphic advices there is little or noth- 
ing in the charge. 

The port of Pascagoula, embracing Moss Point, Seran- 
ton and East and West Pascagoula, is rejoicing over the 
government appropriation of $317,000 made by the 
fifty-fifth congress, which is now being expended in the 
deepening of the channel leading into Horn island har- 
bor. Pascagoula is the natural outlet of 8,000,000 acres 
of long leaf pine, and of illimitable forests of hard 
woods of various kinds. Its port charges are very low 
and it handles a great deal of lumber every year, the 
Cuban exports being noticeably large. The port has 
been at a great disadvantage for a long time because 
vessels of a draft exceeding 204 feet were excluded. 
Even while laboring under the disadvantage of deficient 
water Pascagoula has made remarkable strides, as the 
following statement of lumber exports, compiled by the 
Commercial club of Pascagoula, will show: 

For year ending June 30, 1898, 135,942,772 feet; value, 
$1,386,522. For year ending June 30, 1899, 148,044,150 
feet; value, $1,551,798. Grand total, foreign, domestic 
and miscellaneous, for 1898, $1,701,765. Grand total, 
foreign, domestic and miscellaneous, for 1899, $2,051,312. 

A special from West Point, Miss., states that Heath, 
Witbeck & Co., of Chicago, have closed a contract for 
the erection of a saw mill. They will eut hardwood and 
operate a finishing plant, beside conducting a lumber 
business in all branches. Work on the plant and yards 
will be commenced as soon as possible.’ It is said that 
$75,000 will be invested in the enterprise. 

From Plaquemine comes the encouraging news that 
the mill of August Levert & Co., which has been shut 
down for several months, has started up again, while 
McDonald Bros. and Wilson’s cottonwood mills have 
resumed operations. 





IN THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


WESTLAKE, La., Feb. 27.—Scarcity of dry stocks has 
moderated the busy hum of the planers to some extent. 
Most of them are running with reduced crews. Bad 
weather during the past ten days has further inter- 
rupted the movement of such stock as is in condition 
to ship. The supply of cars, also, has been very inade- 
quate. In fact, the latter trouble has been greater dur- 
ing the past ‘thirty days than was felt in the busy season 
last fall. 

The saw mills are crowded with orders for bill stuff. 
Railway bills seem to have the call, and are coming 
from all points in and out of the regular territory. The 
demand for heavy building timbers continues strong. 
The trade with Mexico is gathering strength as spring 
approaches. There is a good demand for all classes of 
lumber for that country. 

None of the mills report any great amount of trade 
in yard stock with the northwest, whereas at this time 
last year the yard men in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska 
were scrambling to get their orders placed in time for 
spring delivery. The reason for this can only be attrib- 
uted to the uncertainty of freight rates. There seems 
to be uncertainty about list prices for the coming season, 
so far as local mills are concerned. 

The strong current in the river has abated some- 
what and the immense number of logs floated out 
during the floods last month are being towed down to 
the different mills. These, with the hundreds of logs 
brought out daily by the several trams, will insure a 
full supply for all the mills during the entire season. 

W. E. Ramsay is on a visit to Texas cities. 

H. J. Lutcher and G. Bedell Moore conferred with 
local mill men last Tuesday. 

D. M. Wilson, of D. M. Wilson & Co., lumber brokers 
of — Tex., did considerable business here last 
week. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE FEATURES. 


ORANGE, Tex., Feb. 24.—Every saw and planing mill 
on the river at this place is once more in active operation, 
the first time that all have been running at the same time 
for several months. The D. R. Wingate Lumber Com- 
panys’ saw mill, which has been closed down since the ter- 
rible accident that occurred there in the latter part of 
January, resumed operations last week. This mill is 
now in splendid shape and, with its booms full of logs, 
will hardly lose any time for several months to come. 

The mills here are now better supplied with timber 
than they have been in several years. The recent rains 
have raised the river sufficient to float out thousands of 
logs and as many more are on the way. It is estimated 
that three of the timber trams that supply mills at this 
place have turned loose more than 40,000,000 feet since 
the middle of December. In addition to this there is still 
another tram that sends 3,000,000 feet every month to 
one of the big mills here, and there are numerous indi- 
viduals engaged in the logging business. So it would 
seem that there is no fear of an inadequate log supply 
during the present year. 

The demand from the interior for yard stock is holding 
up exceptionally well for the season and orders are stead- 
ily coming in to the various mill offices. 

For some unaccountable reason for the past two weeks 
the railroad company has been unable to supply cars in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand and mills have 
been handicapped in making prompt shipments in conse- 
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quence. Last week the shortage was in box cars and ship- 
ments from the planing mills were cut short. This week 
conditions have been reversed, the shortage has been in 
flat cars and in consequence shipments of bill stuff from 
the saws have been somewhat curtailed. 

The demand for railroad material of all kinds still 
holds up just as it has for many months past, and a large 
percentage of the shipments from the mills at Orange by 
rail is composed of that class of material. Both Texas 
and Mexican roads are purchasing heavily from mills in 
this section. 

There is a large demand for export material and the 
mills here, now that a log supply is assured, are accept- 
ing more of this business than they have hitherto felt 
like undertaking. Several big schedules have been placed 
here recently and shipments by water from this place 
during the coming months bid fair to be very heavy. 
English, European and South American schedules have 
been placed in this section and mills here are being 
offered new foreign business almost daily. 

William M. Bentley and John H. Young, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., were here during the past week and submitted a 
schedule calling for 10,000,000 feet of material for ship- 
ment to Manchester, England. This lumber is to be used 
in the construction of a great factory for the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company and for other purposes. The 
specifications are such that in this time of big demand 
for all classes of lumber mills are not overanxious to 
undertake them, and it is not known that any of this 
schedule was placed here. 

After several months’ delay caused by the extremely 
low water in the Sabine river the equipment for the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company’s timber tram has finally reached 
its destination and the tram is now in operation. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company confirmed the 
charter this week of the American schooner Charles’ K. 
Schull, 827 tons, for one trip from Sabine Pass to Phil- 
adelphia. The vessel is now en route to Sabine Pass. 

The Russian bark Amelia is now at Sabine Pass under 
charter to the Morgan Lumber Company for a European 
port. The Bancroft Lumber Company is loading a barge 
with material to go into the cargo of the Amelia. 

The Sabine Export Company is expecting at Sabine 
Pass daily the British steamship Sturton, which will 
take out a cargo of lumber and timber for an English 

ort, 

. The Orange and Wingate lumber companies are loading 
barges with railroad material for the Mexican Central, 
which will be shipped from Sabine Pass to Tampico on 
the American bark Ceres, which is now due at Sabine. 

The L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company is working 
on a big export schedule recently undertaken. The mill 
is being operated day and night. 

A. E. Smith is converting his shingle mill into an up- 
to-date saw mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity and will 
begin cutting lumber next month. 

W. D. Mihills, office manager of the M,. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Company at Houston, was an Orange visitor during 
the past week. 





-~ 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI. 


Mosite, ALA., Feb. 27.—Business is holding up remark- 
ably well and it is the opinion of some that prices are 
getting stiffer; at any rate if there is weakness in this 
section anywhere the writer has failed to discover it. 

There is practically no stock in or contiguous to 
Mobile; possibly 2,000,000 feet would cover every stick 
that is not already sold. The exports continue to 
increase daily, a large percentage of them going to Cuba, 
Nassau and South America. 

There is little timber coming in and nearly all of 
this is contracted for. The rivers are yet too high for 
the successful rafting of logs. The interior trade is not 
quite so brisk as it was thirty days ago and cars are 
more plentiful; altogether conditions are more favorable 
for the lumber buyer, owing to a slight slackening in 
demand. 

At Moss Point we find the mills, with one exception, 
running full time, with orders booked for sixty to ninety 
days, while some grades are sold for one year ahead. 
The same conditions as to high water obtain here as at 
Mobile. Denny & Co. are running their two mills, with 
all the business booked that they can handle. H. C. 
Herring, of the Moss Point Lumber Company, finds 
inquiries as numerous as ever and that insatiable mar- 
ket, the island of Cuba, will not be appeased. The 
Moss Point Lumber Company, like most of the mills 
down there, ships direct, thus shutting the middlemen 
out completely. Mr. Herring said that formerly all of 
the business was done through New York, London and 
Paris—in fact, he had booked an order that came from 
Hamburg, Germany, to go to Cuba. “The South Amer- 
ican business is still nearly all done through New York,” 
he said, “but the mills here are beginning to do a great 
deal of it direct, and there is no reason why we should 
not export all of our lumber.” 

Last year M. A. Dees, of Mississippi, invented and 
patented a machine for quarter sawing or rift sawing 
lumber, and formed a company known as the Edge 
Grain Lumber Company, and leased an old mill at Hills- 
dale, Miss. Its practicability is now fully established 
and a number of orders have been booked. Mr. Dees is 
winding up his affairs in the south and will leave April 
1 for Erie, Pa., where the Stearns Manufacturing Com- 
pany will begin the manufacture of the machines. Mr. 
Dees will devote his entire time to this work, in which 
he will be assisted by C, C. Tomkinson, mechanical 
expert of the Stearns company, as well as by five experts 
furnished by five of the large companies that have placed 
orders for this first batch of machines. In this way all 
the improvements that can be devised will be secured 
from the start. Among the first orders was one placed 


by the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., for two mammoth machines, one to cut oak and 
one to cut pine. In the first lot five of these mammoth 
machines will be built, one for cypress, two for oak and 
two for pine. These machines are guaranteed to cut 
50,000 feet in ten hours, all of which is rift or quarter 
sawed. 





rn 


ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Feb, 27.—February winds up with 
the same marked activity in all branches of the lumber 
industry that has been observed since the beginning 
of the year. When all the circumstances are taken into 
consideration, it would have been a great surprise to 
the trade if prices and orders had been otherwise. 
From December 15 to April 15 each year there is usually 
a dead calm in the lumber markets, prices being dis- 
turbed, orders slack and the mills running on reduced 
time or frequently shut down. The reverse has been 
characteristic of this season, with everything running 
up to the last notch and prices steady, and with 
numerous advances on ordinary and special bills. One 
of the leading causes of this activity is the great demand 
for low grade and medium stock, for which there has 
been a wonderful local trade throughout the yellow 
pine belt. The amount of new building going on is 
simply wonderful. Not much attention has previously 
been given to this revival in building, as the entire sec- 
tion fights shy of having it noised abroad that there 
is another boom on foot; for the recollection of the days 
of former booms is not gilded with the fondest memories, 
However this revival in local trade has created a mar- 
ket for those grades of lumber that at this season of 
the year have been expected to decline in price, but on 
which the prices have advanced instead. By the time 
the weather in the eastern and western states becomes 
favorable for general building, it is more than evident 
that prices will greatly advance in these grades. In 
special orders, bridge timbers, car sills, ship building 
stock and cabinet maker’s material, demand has caused 
great activity even at fancy prices. 

Freights show but little falling off, as cargoes are 
waiting available tonnage for coastwise and foreign 
shipments. 

The January lumber exports for Brunswick coastwise 


‘amounted to 16,997,968 feet, 328,027 ties, 317,072 


shingles and 96,000 pieces of lath; and foreign 10,068,- 
500 feet of lumber, 20,400 lath; 195,550 pine shingles 
and 2,400 staves. This volume of business required 138 
vessels, with 118,910 tonnage, and the entire shipping 
business amounted to $2,794,190. 





AT THE EXPORT CENTER. 


PENSACOLA, FiLa., Feb. 27.—The lumber business in 
the Pensacola district is in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. The mil!s are al! running, with small stocks on 
hand, the increased business absorbing the product as 
soon as manufactured. There are from 25,000 to 30,000 
piezes of timber at Ferry Pass, comparatively a very 
small amount. Last year the exports of “wood goods” 
amounted to 850,000,000 feet, the largest in the history 
of the port, while this year the figures will probably 
reach over 400,000,000. 

In conversation with J. T. Whiting, that gentleman 
said that there will be 225,000 pieces of timber manu- 
factured this year in excess of last, in the following 
proportions: Pensaccla, 100,000; Mobile, 50,000 and 
the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 75,000 pieces. Mr. 
Whiting said that the incentive to cut timber was 
greater than ever before. For instance, at the prevailing 
price, 16 cents, 20-foot average would bring 12 cents, or 
$10 a thousand board measure, which is a better price 
than has been obtained in years. Mr. Whiting is of 
the opinion that prices will take a drop in the early 
summer, but to the uninitiated present indications do 
not justify this prediction. 

Business in general is really booming here. Last year 
the Gulf I'ransit Company, which is conceded to be vir- 
tually the Louisville & Neskville railroad, cleared 130 
vessels during its fiscal year, and so far this year there 
has been a steady increase. Much of this prosperity is 
due to the well directed efforts of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness League, of which W. K. Hyer, jr., is president. Mr. 
Hyer was formerly manager of the Brent Lumber Com- 
pany, which position he resigned to become cashier of 
the First National bank. 

The W. B. Wright Company is running a very com- 
plete band mill in this city. Mr. Wright’s method of 
keeping stock is an innovation. By his method he 
can tell to a foot the amount of stock on hand, the daily 
ent, and the shipments made daily. Mr. Wright reports 
prospects as very bright. 

The Skinner Manufacturing Company, Escambia, 
nh is replacing its circular with a double cutting band 
mill. 


CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 27.—Nashville lumber mills 
are all busy and orders are almost as numerous as they 
are in the spring when the weather breaks and trade in 
all parts of the country opens up. The recent rise in 
the river has brought, a flotilla of rafts to this market, 
about 15,000,000 feet having arrived in the last few 
days. This lot is pretty well distributed among the 
local mills. It comprises all kinds of hardwood lumber, 
oak, ash, poplar, sycamore, gum, ete. 

The outlook for trade in this section is good. There 





vefore. One large dealer said his February trade last 


year was extraordinary, but that the volume this year 
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are more orders and more business than ever known [ 


doubled that of last. The indications are when the 
spring trade opens in good shape the lumbermen will 
have all the business they can handle. 

Prices are firm, the tendency being upward if any- 
thing. Poplar is said to be on the advance. 

John B. Ransom & Co.’s new double band mill in 
West Nashville began work yesterday. It runs night 
and day. 

Hon. Bancroft Murray, a leading lawyer of Jackson 
county on the upper Cumberland, talking the other day 
of the lumber business in his immediate section said: 
“The people up in my section of the country are now 
busily engaged starting their logs to the Nashville mar- 
ket. The production of logs this year is much larger 
than usual in Jackson, Clay and Fentress counties. I 
could not begin to estimate the number of million feet 
of timber that will be put upon the market from these 
three counties. I know of one man who has a half 
interest in 15,000 logs. He owned the timber lands 
and allowed others to cut and market the timber, he 
receiving one-half of the proceeds of sale.” 

Bomer Bros. have located an office at Brownsville 
with J. O. Bomer in charge. The firm has six mills in 
operation in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. They 
employ a large force of men both in running these mills 
as well as inspecting timbered lands. Among the deals 
consummated this year was one with a New York firm 
by which they furnish for the export trade 2,000,000 
feet of poplar. 

Hutton & Scott, proprietors of the new pencil factory 
at Shelbyville, will begin operations in a few days. The 
machinery is ready and they are engaging hands to run 
the mill. 

J. W. Campbell & Co., of Shelbyville, are erecting and 
will soon have completed buildings for a large wagon 
factory. 

John W. Boyd and Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & 
Co., will leave next month for Europe. They intend 
making the grand tour and will of course view the 
wonders of the Paris exposition. John W. Love, of the 
same firm, will probably go over later in the spring, 
combining business and pleasure on his trip. 

W. W. Whieldon, of the Memphis branch of the Buf- 
falo Hardwood Lumber Company, told of a rather inter- 
esting experiment in the lumber business when in the 
city last week. He has a saw mill on a tug boat which 
plies up and down the river, stopping where there are 
sufficient logs to justify it. 





THE OUTLOOK AT MEMPHIS.) 


Mempuls, TENN., Feb. 27.—The mills here are still 
running on full time, and as they have all the water 
they need there is no danger of a change in conditions 
in the immediate future. The logs are arriving in large 
quantities, though some of the lumbermen are fearful 
that not enough can be brought here regularly to keep 
the mills in constant operation. ‘The timbermen are 
hustling out what they have cut as rapidly as possible, 
and for several weeks, at least, no scarcity of logs is in 
prospect. 

Probably the matter in which the hardwood men 
here evince the greatest interest is whether or not the 
present firm prices for all kinds of hardwood will 
obtain after the regular spring business opens up. A 
consensus of opinion on this subject is that there will 
be no slashing. The hardwood mill men feel that the 
fact that none of the wholesalers are flush on dry stock 
will make it impossible for them to bear the market. 
The demand is strong, considering the season of the 
year, and it is expected to pick up materially about the 
middle of this month. 

Hoshall & MeDavitt have secured two additional saw 
mills, one at Zachery, La., and the other at Buckatunne, 
Miss. They have a capacity of 30,000 feet a day each. 

The output of both mills, which, by the way, will be 
of oak, ash and poplar, will be handled through the 
Memphis market. 

The annual meeting of the Tight Barrel & Stave 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Peabody 
hotel in this city last week. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, William Ken- 
nedy, of Wynne, Ark.; vice-president, Walker L. Well- 
ford, Memphis, Tenn.; secretary and treasurer, E. H. 
Defebaugh, Louisville, Ky. President Kennedy was the 
former vice-president of the association, and succeeds 
George W. Decker, of Deckerville, Ark. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, Riderville, Ala., 
is replacing one of its circulars with a double cutting 
band mill. 

A charter has issued to the Pascagoula & Northern 
Railroad Company, with the privilege to build a railroad 
from Pascagoula to New Albany, Union county, Miss., 
to be completed before January 1, 1909. The incorpora- 
tors are J. W. Stewart, A. 8. Denny, A. P. Denny, J. L. 
Dantzler, O. Randall, Ed Mitchell and C. H. Wood, all 
residents of Pascagoula, Miss. The road will run from 
Seranton, via Moss Point, Leakville and Ellisville to 
New Albany, a distance of 285 miles, where it will con- 
nect with the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, 


thus bringing it in a direct connection with the north | 


and west, 

“A body of timber Jand containing over 23,000 acres, 
belonging to the University of Mississippi and located 
within easy reach of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad 
wes sold last week to the Danaher & Melendy Company, 
of Dollarville, Mich., at $8 an acre for all the timber 
thereon, eight inches and up in diameter. The company 
has twelve years to cut it, surrendering the land back 
a section at a time as fast as cut over. 
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| ARKETS 


THE GERMAN MARKET. 


The annual review of the German market issued by 
Gossler Brothers, of Hamburg, the well known buyers 
of American and other hardwoods, contains much of 
interest to the hardwood trade of this country, and we 
are pleased to herewith reproduce it in full. It is as 
follows: 

In the course of the year business improved agreeably, 
and we can therefore be well satisfied with the result, 
as no disturbing influences appeared, and a lively demand 
existed, the best sign of a good evolution in the indus- 
trial activity of our market. If here and there supplies 
failed somewhat, it was not the complications of the war 
in the spring which hindered them, but elemental influ- 
ences which have prevailed for some time. Toward the 
end of the year, it is true, transmarine freights, as well 
as the rate of interest, began to rise in consequence of 
the South African war and various other reasons. This, 
however, has done no harm to the successful progress of 
business. A sharp early winter caused further ship- 
ments to cease. We hope, however, that this will not 
exercise any particularly detrimental influence on our 
market. 

Our auctions, of which six have taken place this year, 
were well visited. On the whole, however, one must 
allow if this is to be an entirely unprejudiced report, 
that the off-hand sales greatly reduced the importance 
of the auctions, as an at least proportionally larger 
amount was always withdrawn from the latter. The 
readiness of the principal purchasers and of course of 
the sellers to undertake contracts off-hand has led to 
the sales for delivery on quay, which have been greatly 
favored this year, and no doubt serve the interests of 
both parties. If a scarcity has prevailed in some kinds 
of wood there was, on the other hand, always an 
abundance of other varieties, and we could express a 
wish here that the shippers would better adapt their 
cargoes to the requirements of the market. We can 
prove by what follows that the trade in our town has 
developed well, considering the circumstances, and can 
look forward to the coming season as prosperous. 


Poplar and Whitewood. 


Supplies failed at the commencement of the year, 
owing to the difficulties of transport, which plays an 
important part with this wood, and the hindrances which 
have prevailed for a long time in the producing districts. 
The supply in the summer and that now arriving is 
very extensive, being two or three times that of the 
previous year. Prices stood firm and can still be counted 
upon for good wood; while that of inferior quality is in 
small demand, and the prices are therefore low. Sam- 
ples of several related species, such as cottonwood, mag- 
nolia and canary, came on the market, but the success 
of these trials remained uncertain. Only enough lum- 
ber arrived to fulfil contracts. The import of cotton- 
wood boards was again considerable. Prices improved 





throughout: 
Boards. 

Logs and planks. 

Stock ultimio, 1906.......20000 e066 Cae eee 
APTVRIG,, TOUR be eesecc ve enes 6,141 *187,141 
NMR ocho es res a Bi ee Ktiew 6,260 187,141 

Stock ultimo, 1899........... 1,501 3,104 
po NR eee arercn ree 4,759 184,137 
pS acer ee 2,884 119,580 

*Whitewood and cottonwood. 


Oak. 


Although the supply of logs, round as well as squared, 
has increased, we are sorry to say that the large stocks 
remaining over at the end of the year prove that the 
expected season for this wood has not yet arrived. Fine- 
grained wood for veneering is in greater demand, but 
wood of other descriptions does not seem to meet the 
German requirements. Large supply contracts are still 
running at full prices for round trunks, which are gen- 
erally more liked than squared, though no decrease in 
the demand for the latter is to be traced. Supplies must 
cease for a considerable time until the existing stocks 
have been cleared off. ‘The dispatch of such logs, 
which have been felled out of season, i. e., in sap, is much 
to be warned against, as worm and decay then enter. 
The declining supply of lumber increased considerably in 
the last year and apparently found a fully satisfactory 
market. 








Boards. Parquet 

Logs. and planks. strips, ft. 

Stock ultimo, 1898..... 63 17,940 135,360 

DPIVOIN,. TEOD. 00 0sc0cses 2,635 290,666 143,400 

ORME. osc cteneda cass ,698 308,606 278,760 

Stock ultimo, 1899...... 1,283 28,516 27,495 

SS Pere 1,415 280,090 251,265 
‘ Ash. 


We note supplies of 1,200 pieces and 48,778 planks, 
boards and squares. Of this little was brought to auc- 
tion, mostly going at once into consumption or being 
delivered according to contract. 


Satin Walnut. 


In consequence of a seven to eight-fold increase in the 
supply, the consumption stands rather insignificant in 
comparison. Although the demand was brisk at the 


‘commencement of the year, having multiplied itself three 


to four times, we can almost assert that it entirely died 
out toward the end. The present stock of 1,079 logs will 
certainly suffice for some time to come. In spite of this 
prices have remained firm. It is to be hoped that this 
pretty, if somewhat soft, material will remain fashion- 
able. Arrivals, 1,866 logs, 79,195 boards and planks. 


Maple. 


This article remained insignificant and we note sup- 
plies of only seven logs. 


Cherry. 


An altogether unimportant supply of thirty logs; also, 
in consequence of the declining demand, insufficient 
prices have been received of late for this formerly much 
favored article. Lumber was missing. 


Hickory. 


The old stocks remained unnoticed until a sudden 
demand appeared in the second half of the year, when 
it was possible to clear off the somewhat depreciated 
trunks at satisfactory prices. At the end of the year 
we received a fresh supply. Moreover, the increasing 
importation of half-manufactured goods does not permit 
a larger increase in the consumption of trunks. Arrivals, 
52 logs; stock, 35 logs. 


Walnut. 


On account of the war in America and the at that 
time greatly reduced supply, the stocks remaining over 
from last year were very small. A perceptible increase 
in the supplies took place this year. Sellers had the 
pleasure of observing a strong demand and could find a 
ready market for their goods. 

The off-hand sales developed to such an extent that 
often only the poorest part of the supply remained for 
auction and the amount of the actual prices paid could 
not be obtained. Sales for delivery on the quay were 
not rare. For lots of better quality intended for veneer- 
ing, which almost entirely passed through our hands 
up to 1,000 feet, 5.50 per 1.100 cbm. was paid. Busi- 
ness was quieter at first, as sharp frosts appeared as 
the year approached its end. Our stocks offer a good 
selection, but will not suffice for long. On the whole the 
turn-over shows little alteration. Good and medium 
qualities remain unaltered, showing an advantageous 
number of sales. If in general the trade in logs must be 
given the preference, there is little to be done against 
the increase of foreign produce in this branch. Prices 
stood firmer than before. Squares decreased somewhat, 
both in the supply and in the sale, but the prices 
remained firm. 





Boards 

Logs. and planks. Squares. 

Stock ultimo, 1898...... 1,567 118,126 224,440 
APEVCGIS, TGGC s occ csics 28,681 489,279 978,760 
Total .............80,248 607,405 1,203,200 
Stock ultimo, 1899...... 2,584 53,000 92,000 
i SI sod oo sisi 27,664 554,496 1,111,200 
Aaaiest, 18GB os vecaces 27,652 539,544 1,027,785 


Pencil Cedar. 


A large decrease in the supply was noticeable, being 
about 75 percent less than in the preceding year. Busi- 
ness suffered from the considerable decline in quality, 
in consequence of which the great demand for good wood 
could not be satisfied and one must come to the conclu- 
sion that no better stocks are at hand. Arrivals, 2,156 
pieces; stock, 1,193 pieces. 


Dogwood and Persimmon. 


The supplies of both these woods, altogether 2,226 
pieces, seem to have disappeared, which is to be 
explained by the easy decay and small value of the per- 
simmon. Consumers are supposed to have neglected to 
conclude sales on account of the high demand and will 
only allow such prices for the coming season. Half man- 
ufactured goods are also commencing to find a market 
here. 

Dogwood, although more durable and valuable than 
persimmon, appears mostly on the market in too small 
quantities, and can therefore compete with difficulty 
with the other kinds of wood. Stock, 1,182 pieces. 





BRITISH TRADE IN JANUARY. 


John H. Burrell & Co., Liverpool—Prime walnut logs are 
in active demand at satisfactory prices. There is a good 
inquiry for prime ash lumber and planks. The market is 
firm. Quartered oak boards of prime quality are in good 
request. Prices for pitch pine are firm; stocks are small. 
The supply of poplar logs has been too heavy; prices on 
poplar lumber are easy. 

Churchill & Sim, London—tThe stock of pitch pine timber 
on the public docks on January 31 amounted to 4,506 loads, 
against 16,891 loads at the same time last year, and 22,063 
at the colvenenes Po yhnon of 1898. Of pitch pine deals, 
the stock on hand is 66,000 pieces, as against 88,000 pieces 
last year, and 171,000 pieces the year before. 

Wright, Graham & Co., Glasgow—The demand for pitch 
pine is good. Stocks are firmly held. There is a heavy stock 
of yellow poplar boards on hand and prices are weaker. In 
planks the inquiry has been good for 3 to 6 inch thick, 10 
inches wide, of best quality. Quartered white oak is coming 
forward more freely. Prime white ash is in strong demand. 
Black walnut of the best quality is in good demand in logs, 
planks and boards. 

C. Leary & Co., London—-Quartered oak lumber is steady 
at 8s to 4s 6d per cubie foot. Plain oak is heavy in stock 
and slow of sale at 1s 6d to 2s 3d. The poplar market is 
easier. There is a steady inquiry for first quality satin wal- 
nut at 2s 3d per cubic foot. There is a constant demand for 
American black walnut logs of good size and a moderate 
demand for black walnut lumber. 

Farnworth & Jardine, Liverpool—Poplar logs have been 
imported too freely and prices have declined. There is lit- 
tle change in value to report in poplar lumber. The oak 
demand is low and stocks are ample. Oak planks have come 
forward in large quantities, but there is no improvement in 
values; the total stock amounts to 344,000 cubic feet. 

Edward Chaloner & Co., Liverpool—The demand for wal- 
nut logs remains active and values firm for good size and 


quality. The stock of ash is moderate. Prices for squared 
ash logs rule very firm, and for round ash steady. 





NEW BRUNSWICK NEWS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Feb. 26—Spruce deals have been 
selling in London at what would have been regarded 
three years ago as fabulous prices. As high as £9 a 
standard has been secured in London for St. John deals, 
and at Liverpool £8 c. i. f. is offered freely. But there 
is not much steamship space available out of St. John 
at present, partly owing to the fact that some of the 
larger steamers were taken as transports for British 
troops to South Africa. Still, the shipments have been 
larger by several million feet than they were to this 
date last winter. 

The winter has been very unfavorable for lumbering 
operations in southern New Brunswick and in Nova 
Scotia. Very little snow has fallen, and there have 
been heavy rains at various times, so that the work of 
hauling logs has been greatly impeded and made very 
much more expensive than usual. Last week snow fell! 
and there has been fair hauling weather. On the head- 
waters of the St. John and on the Miramichi and Resti- 
gouche rivers there has been plenty of snow and no such 
delays as have been experienced on the bay shore and in 
Nova Scotia, 

The total cut, while a large one, will not be as large 
as if the weather everywhere had been favorable. 

There is a great deal of interest in the pulp prospects 
of the province. A company called the Maritime Pulp 
Company is seeking incorporation in this province and 
in Nova Scotia. The chief promoter is Charles Burrell, 
of Weymouth, N. 8., who last year promoted the Sissi- 
boo Pulp & Paper Company to take over and enlarge 
the pulp mill at Weymouth, the enlargement to be made 
next spring. The Maritime company, it is said, includes 
English and Canadian capitalists and intends to erect 
several small mills in this province. 

Another company to be known as the Lancaster Pulp 
Company is seeking incorporation. The promoter is 
H. R. MeTellon, of this city, and it is said the stock 
has been pretty well subscribed. It is proposed to 
erect a large mill at Musquash in the spring. 

The crown lands commissioner of Nova Scotia, in his 
annual report, states that the government of that prov- 
ince has executed a lease to a company which proposes 
to establish an important pulp industry in the counties 
of Inverness and Victoria. 

Meanwhile the St. John Sulphite Pulp Company, at 
Mispec, N. B., and the smaller mills now in existence 
in Nova Scotia, as well as those on the Miramichi river, 
are unable to meet the demands of the United States 
market, which wants more pulp than they can supply. 
The machinery is being placed in the big Cushing mill 
here, but it will not be ready to make pulp till early in 
the summer. 

The Nova Scotia legislature last year decided to lease 
instead of sell what timber lands still remained the 
property of the government. Several parties have dur- 
ing the last year taken out leases, paying an annual 
rental to the government. The price of timber lands 
has greatly advanced in that province in the last ten 
years. 

The value of the lumber exported from St. John dur- 
ing January was $149,511, compared with $127,582 for 
the same month in 1898. 

The city council of St. John has entered into a prelim- 
inary agreement with the promoter of the Imperial 
Dry Dock Company for the construction of a dock 800 
feet long at this port. 

Reports from both the British and American markets 
indicate that there will be an active demand for lumber 
as soon as spring opens up. In England the demand for 
packing cases for war purposes has caused an unprece- 
dented winter demand for spruce. 

A bark has just been chartered to load lumber at 
Annapolis, N. S., for Buenos Ayres at $10.50. A steamer 
has been fixed for two cargoes, spring loading, for Eng- 
land, at 47s 6d. For immediate shipment the rate is 
50s to 52s, but there are no offers of vessels. 





ONTARIO LUMBERING NEWS. 


Orrawa, OnT., Feb. 24.—The St. Anthony Lumber 
Company, of Whitney, Ont., expects to cut about 75,- 
000,000 feet of lumber this year. a 

The commissioner of crown lands for the province of 
Ontario, in addition to other changes, is said to be con- 
sidering an increase in dues for cutting pulpwood from 
20 to 40 cents a cord. 

E. H. Lemay, of Montreal, Que., has purchased of 
McLachlin Bros., of Arnprior, Ont., their entire out- 
put of white pine of this year’s manufacture. This is 
said to be the largest purchase of lumber made in Can- 
ada this year. It is Mr. Lemay’s intention to export the 
greater part of this lumber to the English and Amer- 
ican markets. 

Trade in Manitoba and the territories is said to be 
growing steadily and manufacturers and dealers are 
looking forward-to a season of much activity. Logging 
operations in the eastern provinces are reported to be 
progressing favorably. The unusually heavy rains in 
this district recently are causing much apprehension 
among lumbermen in the Ottawa valley. While there 
was a marked scarcity of snow during the earlier part 
of the winter, the outlook grew more encouraging until 
the late rainfalls came. Unless there are some heavy 
snowfalls almost immediately, it is not unlikely that a 
great many of the logs cut will have to remain in the 
woods over summer. 

Valuable timber berths on the Ottawa river and its 
tributaries in the provinces of Ontario and Quebee will 
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be sold at auction at the rotunda of the Board of Trade 
in Toronto, Ont., on April 10, next. R. H. Klock & 
Co., of Klock, Ont., will offer for sale at that place and 
time the following timber berths under license from 
the province. In the province of Quebec: Kippewa 
berth, 2264 miles; Block A, Quinze berth, 614 miles, 
and Block A, Quinze berth, 150 miles. Also North 
Temiscamingue, Indian reserve, Quebec, area about 
sixty square miles and held under license from domin- 
ion government and subject to timber regulations of the 
department of the interior. In the province of Ontario: 
Deep river, 103 miles held under license; Chalk river, 
19 miles, and Rocky Farm, Ottawa river, 100 square 
miles. 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at Toronto, February 21, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed and ordered to be forwarded 
to the dominion government: 

That the Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario expresses 
its satisfaction with the provincial government in putting 
the manufacturing clause in all licenses, and further that 
this association reiterates the opinion expressed on former 
occasions that, in the absence of reciprocity in lumber 
between Canada and the United States, the government of 
Canada be requested to impose an import duty on lumber 
corresponding with that imposed by the government of the 
United States, and thereby remove any injustice which at 
present exists to Canadian lumbermen. 

In connection with this resolution, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has intimated that it is not the intention of his 
cabinet to advise any change in the tariff relating to 
the importation of lumber into Canada. 


The following officers for the association for the’ 


ensuing year were elected: President, John Waldie; 
vice-president, James Scott; second vice-president, Rob- 
ert Watt; secretary-treasurer, W. B. Tindall; board of 
management, John Bertram, John Waldie, J. E. Murphy, 
T. Conlon, R. Cook, James Scott, N. Digment, W. A. 
Charlton, J. B. Miller, C. Back. 

At the opening of the Ontario legislature the speech 
from the throne contained the following reference to 
the lumbering industry of the province: “I am pleased 
to be able to inform you that the lumbering industry of 
the province is in a flourishing condition. The legisla- 
tion of 1898, requiring all pine logs cut under license 
to be manufactured in Canada, took effect first in the 
season of 1898-99. The practical operation of this leg- 
islation has proven beneficial and timely. * * * ‘The 
desirability of preserving the forests in districts not 
adapted for agriculture so as to constitute a perma- 
nent source of timber supply, has been fully recognized 
in connection with the administration of the crown 
domain. Accordingly, districts capable of being refor- 
ested are being set apart as forest reserves.” 

In pursuance of the policy, above expressed, of pre- 
serving large areas of forest for future generations, 
where the land is unsuited for agricultural purposes, the 
Ontario government has decided on an immense forest 
reserve, covering almost 2,000,000 acres, or 3,000 square 
miles, in the territory surrounding Lakes Temagami and 
Lady Evelyn, north of Lake Nipissing. This district 
will comprise one of the finest lots of timber in the 
province, being white and red pine and virgin forest, 
which will be permanently withdrawn from agricultural 
settlement. A few days ago, also, the Ontario govern- 
ment passed an order setting apart about 45,000 acres 
in the township of Sibley, about forty miles east of 
Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, as a forest reserve. 

Three of the most important lumber sales of the 
year in this district have just been concluded. The 
Gilmour & Hughson Company has closed with an Ameri- 
can firm for the purchase of its entire cut of next season. 
Nearly $500,000 is involved in this transaction. This is 
the first instance in which the entire cut of this com- 
pany has been bought by one concern. It is said that 
the Standard Oil Company is interested in the pur- 
chase. The deal cuts of the Hull Lumber Company and 
of the W. C. Edwards Company have been purchased 
for the British market by W. J. Todd, of Liverpool, 
Eng. 

The lumber industry in the Ottawa valley would 
appear by the figures of last year to be somewhat on 
the decline. The lumber production of this district 
last season was 532,000,000 feet, fully 100,000,000 feet 
less than that of 1898. The reason of this large decrease 
lies in the fact that during last season several large 
mills here were not operated. Moreover, some of the 
concerns which were run were not operating steadily, 
owing to a shortage in the log supply. The Booth mill, 
however, produced last year 125,000,000 feet, by far the 
largest output of any mill in Ontario. Besides, this 
amount exceeded the cut for the same mill during the 
year previous by 7,000,000 feet. It is estimated that 
about 175,000,000 feet of pine logs will be cut in the 
Ottawa valley this winter. If all the logs reach the 
mills, it is said that the mill output of timber will 
be 20 percent greater than that of last season. 

Since last fall fully 5,000 shantymen have gone from 
Ottawa to the woods. A year ago there were only about 
4,000 men engaged here for work in the bush. Most of 
the men this year were sent to northwest Quebec, west- 
ern Ontario and parts of newer Ontario. Wages started 
at from $16 to $32 a-month, but as the demand for men 
became satisfied, the prices have been forced down to 
$16 and $22. It is expected that about 1,000 more men 
will be sent to the woods for the spring drives, which 
last about forty days. These men will command from 
$2 to $2.50 a day each. 

A meeting of citizens of Canada, interested in forestry 


‘subjects, will be held in the railway committee room 


of the house of commons, at Ottawa, on March 8, at 
10 a. m. This meeting is called by a committee appointed 
at a meeting of several gentlemen interested in Cana- 
dian forestry, which was held in Ottawa, January 15, 
last, 


> 








FIR AS A FINISHING WOOD. 


The most marked fact regarding the woods of the 
Pacific northwest is the esteem in which fir is coming 
to be held as a finishing wood. It is the great wood 
of Washington and Oregon and constitutes by far the 
larger part of all the standing timber west of the Cas- 
cade range and north of the line between Oregon and 
California. It is estimated by some as high as 90 
percent of the total. Furthermore, fir is therefore the 
wood that predominates everywhere. 

The general utility of fir as a structural material has 
long been known to car builders, bridge builders, and 
elevator men; in fact, its value for these purposes has 
come to be so well known as to create in the mind of the 
general public the impression that it was useful as a 
structural wood only. ‘lo be impressed with its beauty 
and stability as a finishing wood, one has but to step 
into the offices of the Pacific Pine Company or of Pope 
& Talbott, of San Francisco, Cal., or into the office o 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash. In any of these places and in others in the west 
too numerous to mention, an interior finish may be 
seen equaling that of any hardwood on the market in 
its richness of color and staying qualities; in short, in 
every quality that goes to make up a good interior 
finish. 

But such information on the Pacific coast is one thing, 
while that kind of information in the central west and 
in the east is quite another and a different thing. 
Within a year, however, fir has made great strides in 
the east, where its qualities as a finishing wood are 
becoming known. In Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia a number of fine residences were finishing in this 
wood last season. The California Door Company, of 
Oakland, Cal., and Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., have a steadily increasing demand from the 
east for doors made of fir. Doors made of fir are par- 
ticularly well adapted for public buildings where the 
use is hard, for these doors stand as well as an oak 
door and cost very much less. 

The most striking thing for the last year in the lum- 
ber statistics of Washington has been the remarkable 
increase in the lumber shipment by rail, the larger part 
of which was fir. The rail shipments for January of this 
year were the largest in the history of the trade, being 
22,900,000 feet as against 9,936,000 feet for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. In car loads the record 
stands as follows, for the January of each year men- 
tioned: 1896, 368; 1897, 324; 1898, 458; 1899, 621; 
1900, 1,435. In short, the growing popularity of fir 
has actually changed the trend of the lumber industry 
in the state of Washington. But a few years ago 
shingles were so prominent as to give an outsider the 
idea that the state could produce nothing else. Many 
manufacturers and jobbers were in that business exclu- 
sively. The past eighteen months has witnessed a grad- 
ual change from the manufacture of shingles only to the 
manufacture of lumber as a main business and 
shingles as a side line. It is true, of course, that many 
concerns will continue the manufacture of shingles only ; 
but as was said, the trend of the trade is toward the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles, instead of shingles 
alone. As the good qualities of fir as an interior finish 
come to be more and more known, this tendency among 
western mills will increase, greatly to the advantage of 
all interested. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 15.—Prescott & Venness, of 
Winlock, expect to add a locomotive to their present 
logging equipment. 

A number of the Weyerhaeuser syndicate and repre- 
sentatives are spending a few days on the sound on 
business connected with the recent timber deal. 

H. Armstrong, .of Cathlamet, has just placed a new 
12x14 yarding donkey at his camp on the Clochoman 
river. 

The Rock Creek Lumber Company, of Pe Ell, has 
shipped two cars of timbers to Jacksonville, Fla., to be 
used in constructing dredgers. In the shipment were 
two pieces 24x24—75 feet long, and six sticks 16x26— 
75 feet. 

A. C. Movery, of Cathlamet, has taken a piling con- 
tract from the Robertson Raft Company, which will 
keep his camp busy till August 1. He is operating two 
donkey engines. 

The shingle knot sawyers in the shingle mill of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill Company struck recently for a 
raise from 8 cents to 9 cents a thousand. The men 
were replaced, and only one day’s run was lost. The 
rate of payment in the country mills is uniformly 9 
cents, but it is claimed by Superintendent Archie Mar- 
tin that their knot sawyers average more a month than 
those in the smaller mills, due to the steady run; and 
hence that the rate of 8 cents is equitable. Shingle 
weavers are as a rule paid by the thousand, though at 
the Ballard mills the knot sawyers are paid $2.50 a day. 
At the rate of 7 cents a thousand, shingle packers fre- 
quently make from $90 to $100 a month. Wages in the 
shingle mills are uniformly high. On a double block 
machine, the sawyer and filer each gets 4 cents a thou- 
sand, and the cut will average from 100,000 to 140,000 





a day. In a number of mills every employee from the 
engineer and sawyer to the tallyman and loader is 
paid by the thousand. 

By a recent decision of the war department the 
proprietors of the North River Boom Company in the 
South Bend section must arrange their boom to allow 
the free navigation of the river by the end of the com- 
ing summer, or suffer the penalties attached by law. 

It is said that the recent sale of the Monte Cristo 
railway to the Northern Pacific included only the track 
and terminals from Snohomish to Everett. President 
Mellen, of the Northern Pacific, is widely quoted in 
his remark regarding this purchase, wherein he stated 
that his road was forced to go to Everett for certain 
terminal facilities, because Tacoma is too small and 
Seattle too exacting. It is considered quite a public 
blow from the head of the Northern Pacific to Tacoma, 
the city built and championed by the Northern Pacific, 
and the remark is generally thought to be in the nature 
of a “bluff” game on the part of President Mellen to 
secure certain depot privileges from the city of Seattle. 
President Hill, of the Great Northern, when things do 
not go to suit him, frequently has threatened to go 
to Everett and build a city, but at heart neither road 
is thought to have the least desire to retry the exper- 
iment of forcing towns at other locations than shown 
desirable by natural growth. 

The balance of the Monte Cristo railway which opens 
up the mines and considerable timber is said to be 
about sold to a German syndicate which is interested at 
Silverton. 

I’. Shields, of Shields Bros., saw and shingle mill 
operators at Enterprise, died at the Providence hos- 
pital, this city, of typhoid fever. 

The Clough-Nickerson Mill Company will put in a 
saw mill of 250,000 daily capacity at Everett. That 
town, too, will get one of the Weyerhaeuser mills. By 
the way, the Weyerhaeuser interests on Puget sound 
are in the hands of R. L. McCormick and F. S. Bell 
for the present, until George 8. Long, of Kau Claire, 
arrives on the scene. 

The Windsor Mill Company’s new 10-block shingle 
mill at Ballard has started up for the season. 

Bredes & Thompson have bought Rabel & Son’s shin- 
gle mill at Stanwood. 

The shingle situation remains the same. A numbev 
of the mills lost several days’ run owing to a cold snap 
and bad weather. The demand is absorbing all the out- 
put at the official prices, and the prospects are that the 
same quotations will hold for the immediate future. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


A. H. Shook, formerly connected with the Kirby, Car- 
penter Company, of Menominee, Mich., has lately gone 
west to represent on the Pacific coast the Alger-Bliss 
interests, of Saginaw, Mich. It is well known that ex- 
Secretary Alger invested heavily in Washington timber 
lands some time ago. Mr. Shook will take charge of the 
interests of the company, and will in all probability 
erect a large saw mill plant at Fairhaven Wash., in 
the near future. 

The government has decided to construct 2,400 miles 
of telegraph line in Alaska, and to complete the military 
road begun by Capt. W. R. Abercrombie, from Port 
Valdes to Fort Egbert, on the Yukon. The telegraph 
line will be built from a point at or near Port Valdes to 
Fort Egbert, and thence down the Yukon river to St. 
Michaels. An appropriation of $400,000 has been made 
for the purpose, and $150,000 for the completion of the 
road, in which much bridge building will be necessary. 
A large quantity of heavy timber will be used, which it 
is proposed to purchase on Puget sound. 

Gray & Mitchell, proprietors of the California & Ore- 
gon Coast Steamship line, and largely interested in the 
lumber business at San Francisco, Cal., have dissolved_ 
partnership. Capt. W. A. Mitchell retains control of all 
the steamers and most of the sailing vessels, while Mr. 
Gray has secured the lumber interests, and will devote 
his attention to that branch of the business. 

_ The Oregon Lumber Company, of Viento, Ore., has 
bought the rails from the dismantled Corvallis street 
railway line and will use them in the construction of a 
logging railroad. ‘The same concern, at Baker City, 
Ore., has given a contract to James Mitchell, of that 
city, to cut and deliver on the cars of the Sumpter Val- 
ley railway 7,000,000 feet of merchantable logs, the 
delivery to be completed this year. Mr. Mitchell will 
begin the work at once. 

C. Rabel & Son, Stanwood, Wash., have sold their 
entire plant, consisting of shingle mill cutting 85,000 
daily and saw mill with capacity of 20,000 feet of lum- 
ber, to Bredes & Thompson for $15,000. It is expected 
that the new firm will extend the business considerably. 

J. E. Nichols, of Laconner, Wash., has sold his saw 
mill property and stock of lumber to A. J. and J. D. 
Esary, of Seattle. The new owners will increase the 
capacity of the plant nearly one-half. 

California and Oregon lumbermen have lately placed 
orders with the Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, of 
Tacoma, Wash., for twelve new logging engines. Five 
of these were ordered by the Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany, of Madera, Cal., which manufactures sugar pine 
and sequoia. 

At a recent meeting of the Skagit County Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association the following officers were 
elected: President, Emerson Hammer; vice-presidents, 
G. Reid, C. L. Andrews, Alexander McDonald, J. D. Day; 
secretary, H. H. Shrewsbury; executive committee, C. FE. 
Patten, V. A. Marshall, George Green, D. J. Chin and 
T. Lennon. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Notes from the [linneapolis Territory—Lumber and Logging News of the Duluth District—Sales 
on Chequamegon Bay—Favorable Logging Conditions in Western and Central 
Wisconsin—The Menominee District—llatters in Michigan. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28.—J. E. Byrns, who looks 
after the northern business of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, Chicago, was in Minneapolis Saturday. He re- 
ports lumber active on Chequamegon bay, where he spends 
much of his time. A number of large sales have recently 
been made of the coming season’s cut, as told in the Ash- 
land correspondence of the Lumberman. Mr. Byrns states 
that the Rittenhouse & Embree Company has sold its 
season’s cut of C and better norway, about 1,500,000 
feet, to the Owosso Manufacturing Company, of 
Owosso, Mich. It will go to Bay City by water and 
from thence by rail. His company has also sold about 
10,000,000 feet of its coming season’s cut to the W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. This will 
be sawed at the Thompson Lumber Company’s mill at 
Washburn, from a very fine class of logs. The company 
has also sold the Soper Lumber Company, at Chicago, 
1,000,000 feet of No. 4 boards. Mr. Byrns last week 
bought of Knight & Vilas 6,500,000 feet of log-run nor- 
way for the Rittenhouse & Embree Company. Mr. 
Byrns’ stay in Minneapolis was very short, bein? here 
on a brief business trip. 


Building Several Log Loaders. 


The American log loader, which is manufactured by 
the American Hoist & Derrick Company, of St. Paul, 
is proving to be a popular machine with loggers who 
operate by railroad, though the company made its first 
machine less than two years ago for the Murphy Lum- 
ber Company, of Green Bay, Wis., and last summer 
built one for the Northwestern Lumber & Cooperage 
Company, of Gladstone, Mich., the satisfactory working 
of which was described some time ago in the American 
Lumberman. Several others have since been made and 
President Oliver Crosby states that orders for several 
more are on the books. A log loader for C. A. Good- 
year, of Tomah, Wis., has just been delivered to operate 
in the vicinity of Starlake, Wis. ‘This week the 
American Hoist & Derrick Company expects to ship an 
American loader to E. G. Swartz & Co., Swartz, La. 
Work is also being pushed on the construction of Amer- 
ican log loaders for the Chippewa River & Menomonie 
railroad, at Apollonia, Wis., a Weyerhaeuser concern, 
and for W. N. Sharp, Hallton, Pa. Some of the machines 
are to run on standard flat cars and others on logging 
cars. Other lumbermen who have seen the American 
log loader are impressed with its solid design, and 
nearly every one who has been able to personally inspect 
the machine has left an order for one. 


Minor Mention. 


J. P. Reardon, with the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
returned the first of the week from his first trip on 
the road this year in southern Minnesota and Iowa. 
A. KE. Hawksett, with the same concern, left Monday 
for a visit to the trade in the southwest. 

The City Sash & Door Company reports a very satis- 
factory demand for mill work and especially for maple 
flooring and basswood specialties, considering the fact 
that spring trade has hardly yet begun. 

Edwin L. Lockwood, treasurer of the Union Iron 
Works, states that the demand for saw mill machinery 
and particularly for the telescopic band mill that his 
concern makes is brisk this winter. Orders for many 
new mills in the north and from some in the south keep 
the machine shop of the Union Iron Works busy. 

W. E. Reynolds, the “Goat Brand” white cedar dealer, 
reports numerous inquiries for his popular brand of 
posts. Mr. Reynolds, who keeps well posted on the 
wholesale post situation by frequent visits to the white 
cedar country of Wisconsin and Michigan, predicts that 
cedar posts will not be very plentiful this year, owing 
to the unfavorable logging conditions that prevailed 
throughout the greater part of the winter. Mr. Reynolds 
not long ago moved into larger and more comfortable 
quarters in the Lumber Exchange, now having a suite 
of offices at 1029-30. 

MeMullen & Co. are making a number of changes 
about their saw mill and power plant, getting every- 
thing in shape preparatory to starting sawing as early 
in the spring as the weather will permit. 

Col. W. D. Willson visited wholesale lumber points 
in Wisconsin recently. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, spent last week at Cass Lake, Bermidji and other 
points in the northern pineries looking after the prog- 
ress of his company’s logging for its mill at Cass Lake. 
He reports logging conditions unsatisfactory this win- 
ter. Although the weather recently has been cold, there 
is practically no snow in that region, and loggers are 
greatly hampered by their inability to secure sufficient 
and good labor. Owing to the high wages that are being 
paid and the great demand for laboring men this win- 
ter, the men are very independent and, as a rule, work 
only a few days at a time. The crews are constantly 
changing and as a result it is difficult to get anywhere 
near the ordinary amount of work out of the men. This 
makes the cost of logs very high this winter. 

G. A. Jones, with C. M. McCoy, the local lumber 
wholesaler, is spending a vacation of two weeks at 
Columbus, Wis. 


S. G. Knox, president of the Knox Lumber Company, 
Winton, Minn., accompanied by Mrs. Knox, is at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

H. W. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, and 
Mrs. Ross, left last week for New Orleans. After 
enjoying the Mardi Gras they will probably visit 
Havana, and return to the gulf coast for a sojourn at 
Biloxi, Miss., before returning home about the first of 
April. 

The Gull River Lumber Company has sold its yard 
at Valley City, N. D., to Ray & Grady, who now operate 
it under the name of the Cheyenne Lumber Company. 
Mr. Grady was formerly manager of the yard. 

The H. W. Ross Lumber Company has established a 
new yard at Hancock, Minn., on the Great Northern. 

H. R. Gardner, the Minneapolis wholesaler, and 
wife, are taking in the Mardi Gras at New Orleans this 
week. They will return in a couple of weeks. 

H. B. Waite left for the Puget sound country Sunday 
night to look after his manufacturing interests there, 
having only returned from there two weeks ago. C. P. 
Bratnober, who is associated with him, is at present 
on the coast. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 27.—There is one very marked 
change from the methods of prior years in the manner 
of selling lumber in advance of the cut, and that is 
a question of terms. Few sales now are being made 
without a generous payment on the principal at the 
time of closing the deal. A case in point that indicates 
the general condition is the sale of some million feet 
of boards this week to a New York boxmaker. The 
price is $14.50 and the seller demanded as a condition 
of the trade that he be paid $4 cash, another $4 in 
March, $3 when the lumber was in pile on the dock, and 
the balance at time of shipment. Such terms as this 
are a revelation to buyers, who are used to paying some 
time after the lumber is shipped, and naturally they do 
some tall talking, but as a rule Duluth manufacturers 
are pretty independent. They have the idea that a con- 
tract should bear on both sides, and they are not giving 
options on their summer’s cut for nothing. Just now 
there are many millions of feet spoken for on various 
terms of payment, waiting for early closing. The prices 
are about what have been printed in this correspondence 
the past few weeks. 

A number of buyers have been here this week, most of 
them from the east, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, New 
York, Boston, and other points. 

The old Murray & Jones mill, on St. Louis bay, is 
being fitted with a band mill and a burner, and will 
have a full stock from W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland— 
about 30,000,000 feet. The mill was equipped with a 
gang, circular and rosser. Mr. Jones will operate it 
this year and expects to start up very soon. The Tower 
Lumber Company has received most of its machinery 
and mill timbers, and will have a mill in readiness in 
May, it is hoped. 

Scanlon & Gipson, who have mills at Nickerson and 
Cass Lake, in this territory, are now preparing to erect 
another, this time at Bermidji, a town on the Fosston 
line of the Great Northern road. 

A good many woodsmen and saw mill operatives are 
coming here from eastern Wisconsin. As a consequence 
of the arrival of woodsmen there is some weakening in 
the wage scale of roustabouts and men who are con- 
tinually on the move, though pay of steady hands is 
about as ever. The trains running through the logging 
regions would seem to indicate that most of the lumber- 
jacks of this part of the world were spending their time 
riding up and down, and worked only long enough to 
earn railroad fare to Duluth. 

Transfers of standing timber in this district con- 
tinue, but few new transactions are coming to light. A 
tract of some 60,000,000 feet not far from Two Harbors 
is liable to be closed any day, and another near there 
is being looked, while small tracts are going off almost 
daily. On northern waters the Olean Lumber Com- 
pany has lately sold a lot of timber in town 61 to 
the Rat Portage Lumber Company for $18,000, and 
Kehl & Deary have a much bigger deal to the same 
concern and the Keewatin Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, now in the hands of the estimators, to be 
closed at an agreed estimate as soon as it can be made, 
Prices of stumpage are held very high, however. 

The Rat Portage Lumber Company has some twenty 
camps on the Canadian side of the line, north of Min- 
nesota, and is putting in a very large quantity of logs. 
It also has about 30,000,000 feet going in in this (St. 
Louis) county, by O. W. Saunders, 7,000,000 feet; 
Stitt & Howe, 13,000,000 feet; D. Haley, 5,000,000 feet; 
Myers & Claire, 3,000,000 feet, and one camp on Kap- 
itogema lake. Stitt & Howe started in for 20,000,000 
feet, but will be able to get no more than as above. 

The woods are full of state and United States timber 
inspectors now, and occasional seizures of logs, ties, 
posts and poles are made. There are rumors of a great 
deal of illegal cutting all over the northern part of 
the state, from Beltrami county to the Chippewa 
reservation at the northeastern corner of Cook county. 
The state has seized a lot of ties and logs, and the gov- 


ernment is watching closely for its chance. It is said 
there are fifty special inspectors in this part of the 
state engaged in this work alone. The amount of tim- 
ber thieving going on in this part of the state is, how- 
ever, far less than in earlier years. 

A new scheme has been evolved by some ingenious 
lumbermen who have suffered from the lack of snow. 


Toothed drags are used for breaking ice of lakes into 
small chunks which are loaded on carts and sprinkled 
over the roads. It is said they make a good road when 
worked down. Where hauling does not depend on snow 
matters are moving along splendidly. 


Up in Itasca county, where it was expected last fall 
that 450,000,000 feet would be put in, there is said to 


be a shortage of 15 to 20 percent, due partly to the 


weather and partly to the lack of men. The latter 
trouble is growing worse there, and many camps are 
all but depleted now. 





CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Feb. 27.—To give an idea of the 
magnitude of the lumber business in; this section your 
correspondent has prepared a tabulated statement which 
reports the sales already made this winter. The volume 
of sales is more than three times as large as at this 
time during any previous year in the history of the 
lumber industry here, forming a total of 227,000,000 
feet. This total is probably 25,000,000 feet short of 
the actual amount sold, there having been sales made 
the details of which have not been made public. About 
143,500,000 feet of this stock is stock to be cut this 
season. The figures follow: 


Feet. 

Keystone Lumber Company............ 50,000,000 
J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co. (Durfee’s mill) 7,000,000 
E. G. Filer (Durfee’s mill............ 1,000,000 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. (Barker & 

i 8) Serre ero 2,000,000 
Knight & Vilas (Barker & Stewart's ° 

WED xttnded 4 scnantedesetdesteabed 6,000,000 
Ashland Lumber Co. (Durfee’s mili).... 2,000,000 


John O’Brien Lumber Co.........+.--- 30,000,000 
Brewer, Hauptman & Co. (Mowatt’'s 
mill), D. W. Mowatt (Mowatt’s mill). 12,000,000 


Dae TARE COi< 6 6:6 ca dccenvcveas 10,000,000 
W. H. Gilbert (Murray Lumber Co.’s 
WAP teweccde sadecaddeccvereoweds 25,000,000 
WAG TES Ms bobo ce cc ccctvetesasoes 11,000,000 
Bi Bic RID © Cia. cccccud cvewesetess 26,000,000 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co. (Thompson 
Se CO GUE c ew cccowecécctese 15,000,000 
Keystone Lumber Co. (on dock)....... 15,000,000 
DIRS LE, Cie occ cn ccccdedeccesdes 15,000,000 
We Cee BE Cc Sci cceééscddace 15,000,000 
WUE cn aidisiindsé’ Kcceecddixnssecdeda 227,000,000 


Twenty million feet of lumber were sold some time 
ago by A. A. Bigelow & Co., of Washburn, to the Soper 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. This stock will be manu- 
factured at the Akeley & Sprague mill at Washburn, 
as A. A. Bigelow & Co. are interested, with others, in 
the lumber, and it will be kept separate from the big 
output of Bigelow & Co.’s own mill. 

W. W. Nicola, of the Nicola Bros. Company, of Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland, was in Ashland last week and pur- 
chased something over 5,000,000 feet from A. A. Bige- 
low & Co., the John O’Brien Lumber Company and the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, through D. L. Wig- 
gins. The purchase consists of log run white pine and 
log run norway, No. 4 boards and norway sides. The 
consideration was about $70,000. 

Col. Knight says that with all the improvements he 
is making at the East End mill this winter, it will be 
in shape to saw 50,000,000 feet of lumber this year, if 
the logs can be secured for that amount of sawing. Sev- 
eral who have seen the mill say that it will be one 
of the best and most conveniently arranged in the state. 
Facilities for sawing considerable lath, shingles and 
pickets are being put in. Arrangements are also being 
made for transferring the ground refuse and sawdust 
directly to the furnace of the Ashland Sulphite Fibre 
Company, and if these arrangements are carried out 
there will be very little refuse to go into the burner of 
the East End mill this summer. 

George Wilkinson, who is logging for W. H. Gilbert, 
writes from his north shore camp that the mild weather 
has greatly impaired the roads for logging there. It 
reduced the amount of his cut one-half, for several 
days, but colder weather and more snow will get’ things 
started again lively. He will have about 4,000,000 put 
in by the close of the logging season. 

D. C. Thompson & Co. have closed a sale of 2,000,000 
feet of the Edward Hines Lumber Company’s white 
pine, to a Chicago firm. The stock is manufactured at 
Barker & Stewart’s mill. 

Manager A. E. Gilbert, of the Red Cliff Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that 10,000,000 feet of No. 4 and 5 boards 
to be cut have been sold by that company. 

J. R. Calkins, of the Morse-Calkins Company, of Port 
Wing, was in Ashland last week. 

H. H. Bishop, representing John Claney & Co., of 
Chicago, was transacting business in Ashland last week. 

A. C. Frost, the Chicago lumberman, who has been 
looking over lumber interests, returned home last even- 
ing. 

a ‘Coyer, a prominent lumberman of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is in the city looking over Chequamegon 
bay stocks. 

Pat Glynn, the Green Bay logger, arrived in the city 
last night. He was accompanied by Ralph Glynn, also 
of Green Bay. 

C. G. Bretting & Co., of Ashland, have secured the con- 
tract to erect the new burner at the Pope Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill. 

It is reported that negotiations are pending for the 
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erection of a new mill at Bayfield to saw principally 
hemlock and hardwoods. J. L. Laub and Harry Whig- 
ham, of New Mexico, are in Ashland this week looking 
over the situation with a view to starting this enter- 
prise. D. A. Kennedy, of Ashland, is also reported to 
be figuring on building a new mill at Bayfield to saw 


hardwoods. 
Sa i i 


WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritt, Wis., Feb. 27.—Favorable conditions con- 
tinue for the loggers. ‘The feeling of uncertainty of 
a few weeks ago has all disappeared, and there seems 
no reason now why all the mills should not be well sup- 
plied with logs the coming season. One of the great 
drawbacks, and the greatest aside from the weather, has 
been the difliculty in getting men, or rather in keeping 
them after having once got them. Good wages and 
plenty of jobs have made them restless and whimsical, 
and they have not been backward about showing their 
power. A prominent logger said the other day: “I'll 
guarantee if you will go up to my camps today, you 
will find the tables set with a better supply of food 
than we have at home. Have to do it, or the men will 
quit.” But this is not all. Good loaders get as high as 
$40 to $45 a month and board. Many men are getting 
from $30 to $45 a month this year who two or three 
years ago would have been fortunate if they got $15, 
and as a general thing it is these kind of fellows that 
do the most kicking. 

Hemlock logs that were in the way a few years ago 
are today bringing from $6 to $6.50 a thousand, while 
basswood runs as high as $12 in the log at the mill, and 
rock elm suitable for ship timbers is equally high, and 
other hardwoods in proportion. Many a farmer who 
has been struggling along under a load of debt for 
years, now finds his timber producing the wherewith to 
clean up the mortgages, and will have money to invest 
in buildings and other improvements. 

Langley & Alderson, of Merrill, reported last week 
that up to date they had banked 20,000,000 feet, which 
is about two-thirds their anticipated cut for the winter. 
They will also log during the summer season, having 
contracted to cut 30,000,000 feet during the summer. 

Reitbrock & Halsey have recently purchased of Fred 
and August Vogel 20,000 acres of land in Price county. 

Wausau is to have a sand paper factory, a company 
to be known as the Northwestern Flint & Sand Paper 
Company, having been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000. 

The Clayton mill, which was recently burned at Rhine- 
fander, is now being rebuilt. It is expected that it 
will be completed in about sixty days. It will cost 
about $35,000. 

A. H. Stange, of Merrill, president of the A. H. 
Stange Company, has purchased the site formerly occu- 
pied by the old Central Manufacturing Company plant, 
which was destroyed by fire a few years ago. A false 
impression has gone out through unauthorized dis- 
patehes to the daily papers stating that the purchase 
was made by the A. H. Stange Company, and that a 
$250,000 institution would be erected on the site. The 
fact is that the purchase was made by Mr. Stange indi- 
vidually. What he intends to do with it cannot be set- 
tled before he returns from the south, and all informa- 
tion coming from any other source than Mr. Stange him- 
self is merely conjecture. 

A. H. Stange was elected president, and A. H. Wright 
treasurer of the Merrill Advancement Association at its 
meeting last week. 

The Brown-Robbins Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
will extend its logging railroad to Twin Lakes the com- 
ing summer. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company is sawing about 90,000 
feet of hardwood and hemlock lumber daily, and up to 
date has put about 5,000,000 feet in pile. 


BLACK RIVER NEWS. 

La Crosse, WI1s., Feb. 27.—The weather for the past 
week has been favorable for logging. There is plenty 
of snow and we have had continued cold weather. It 
now looks as if we would get a couple more weeks of 
it at least. That being the case, we will get in all the 
logs on Black river that we started for. There is plenty 
of snow on the upper river, so that if we can have 
cold weather for a couple of weeks longer and then 
have warm weather follow, we will be assured of a 
quick and clean drive early in the season, which is very 
much desired, as the amount of logs put in is so small 
that the quicker they are got out the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

A. W. Pettibone and wife, who have been spending 
the past six weeks in the Bermuda islands, are expected 
home the last of this week. 

N. H. Withee, who has been spending the past month 
in New York on business, is expected home next week. 

Thomas Ives, of Zimmerman & Ives, Guttenburg, Ia., 
is in the city on business. He just returned from a 
trip on the upper Mississippi. 

D. A. Kendall, who returned from Pine Bluff, Ark., 
a few days ago to look after the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company’s business here, left for that place 
again on Saturday last, accompanied by W. W. Car- 
gill. Mr. Kendall makes that his headquarters now and 
Mr. Cargill makes occasional trips. They expect to get 
their new mill running the middle of March. 

John D. Young, who has been confined to his home 
for a couple of weeks with sickness, leaves today for 
Colfax Springs, Ia., where he will spend a couple of 
weeks for his health. 

Frank Pooler, of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Com- 
pany, Onalaska, is in the city to attend the wedding 
of his son Earl to Miss Purdy, which takes place at her 








home here today. Mr. Pooler returns to the woods 
tomorrow, as the company expects to clean up its log- 
ging on the east fork of Black river this week. 

I. C. Colman is absent from the city for a week. 
KE. L. Colman takes his place while he is away. 

It is understood that the Lafe Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany is to have the Paul yards down town here and will 
open a retail yard in the spring, with Irvin Bergh in 
charge. He is now looking after the lumber that the 
Lambs bought of Paul last summer, which is being 
shipped to their different yards west of here. 

J. M. Hixon, of Brittingham & Hixon, Madison, Wis., 
has just returned from a trip over there. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald is to appear before the river 
and harbor committee at Washington, D. C., on Monday 
next. He is now in the east. 

John J. Paul, accompanied by his wife, is spending 
the week in Chicago on business. 

F. G. Bradbury, who looks after the interests of the 
estate of N. B. Holway, has just returned from a trip 
up on Black river. He reports good work being done at 
their camps up to date. 





THE MENOMINEE RIVER DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Feb. 28.—The Kirby Carpenter Com- 
pany this weck sold 2,000,000 feet to eastern parties. 
A number of small sales were made, but no extensive 
transfers are reported. As yet the eastern buyers have 
picked up comparatively little stock. The western mar- 
ket has caught the larger share of the stock that has 
been bought for next season. 

M. M. Darr, representing the Kastern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tonawanda, N. Y., has been here this week 
looking over the market. Other buyers here this week 
were Mr. Merriam, representing Bliss & Van Auken, 
Saginaw, Mich.; C. R. Shaw, for the E. S. Hartwell 
Lumber Company, Chicago; M. W. Teufel, representing 
J. M Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa.; Isaac Baker, of the 
Kdward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; Louis 
Wuichet, of Chicago, who bought stock this week for rail 
shipment, and EK. B. Holmes, of Wausau, representing 
the Curtis & Yale Company. The latter was after fac- 
tory lumber, and secured some. 

The logging season is expected to last about two 
weeks longer. If it does a good stock of timber will be 
secured for next season’s sawing. All the camps are 
still operating full force, and will continue to do so 
as long as possible. 

The condition of the cedar market is reported to be 
very good. ‘The demand for stock of all kinds is strong, 
and as far as known, association prices rule. The demand 
for ties and poles is especially good, and the dealers see 
a market for most everything they can get out this 
winter. Hemlock and tamarack ties are also in strong 
demand. Most all the dry stock had been shipped out. 
The favorable logging weather of the past two or three 
weeks has brightened prospects for getting out a good 
stock of cedar this winter. It will not be up to the 
expectations of the fore part of the winter, but will be 
better than was looked for during the thaw the first 
part of this month. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN CONDITIONS. 


Bay Crry AND SaGinaw, Micu., Feb. 27.—The weather 
the last few days has been entirely satisfactory to those 
engaged in logging in this part of the state. Existing 
conditions extended fifteen days will enable operators 
to get in about all they calculated on. Reports from 
all parts of northeastern Michigan are to the effect that 
every team and man that can be used has been pressed 
into service. The quantity of all kinds of timber, except 
white pine, cut this winter will exceed any previous 
year. Where small lots cannot be reached otherwise 
portable mills will be set up and the timber manu- 
factured. 

A. P. Bliss does not believe that the Canadian inter- 
diction to the log rafting business will be lifted and 
thinks the only recourse of the eastern Michigan men 
who own Canadian timber will be to manufacture it 
over there. 

There is talk that after cutting up stock being logged 
this winter tributary to the Saginaw river the saw mill 
plant of Eddy Bros. & Co. will be removed to Canada. 
Some of the mills will be pinched for stock this season. 
The plants of the South End Lumber Company, Pitts & 
Co., William Peter and E. Hall depend on Canada logs 
and it is doubtful if they will get much if any stock for 
this season’s run. Hemlock and hardwood, with some 
pine brought down from the north, will give work for a 
number of mills. The Hargrave mill is running day 
and night with a full crew. 

Many lumbermen have taken a lay off for a short time 
and are away for business and pleasure. L, C. Slade is 
in the east on his usual pilgrimage, and while he is 
absent his friends are nursing a boom for him for mayor 
of Saginaw. KE. T. Carrington, of the Spanish River 
Lumber Company, has gone to Cuba and Porto Rico 
and expects to be absent two months. T. E. Dorr and 
Ezra Richardson are spending the greater portion of the 
winter at Duluth, where Mr. Dorr is lumbering and 
engaged in mining ventures, and Richardson & Avery 
are lumbering extensively. : 

The mill and timber belonging to the late William 
Smith and located near Gaylord, has been sold to Cobbs 
& Mitchell, of Cadillac, the consideration being $35,000. 
There is a factory at Gaylord engaged in the manufac- 
ture of shoe last blocks. Maple is utilized and the con- 
cern has over 1,000,000 feet of logs piled up in the yard 
at the factory. 

The snowfall last week, if it continues during the 


month, will enable small loggers to get even on the 
winter’s work even if they make no money. It will also 
help out men who have been anxious as to the supply 
of logs. Maple, beech, elm and basswood logs cut and 
carried over another year would sour and be of com- 
paratively small value. A scarcity of horses, men and 
sleighs is reported in the vicinity of Alpena and at 
points north of that place. Kales Bros., of Alepna, have 
a stock of shingle bolts secured and the mill is cal- 
culated to manufacture 18,000,000 shingles the ensu- 
ing season. 

James Norn is running a camp near Norn’s siding, 
on the Hauptman branch of the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central, and it is calculated 5,000,000 
feet will be secured. Mr. Norn owns 20,000,000 feet 
of mixed timber in that locality. Mr. Norn is also stock- 
ing the H. V. Lucas saw mill with about 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwood. John Tolfree, jr., of West Branch, is 
cutting cedar on a tract of land near Norn’s siding. The 
ties and shingles are being manufactured by Robert 
Jackman at his mill at the junction of the Hauptman 
and Norn switches. Lutes & Son are operating a mill 
near Norn’s siding, cutting hardwood lumber for Mr. 
Tolfree, and Reagan & Turner are operating a small 
mill in the same locality which is cutting 2,000,000 feet 
of logs for the owners. 

The St. Helena Lumber Company has filed articles 
of association. The company is located at West Branch 
and has a capital stock of $25,000. 

Judge Sharpe has handed down an opinion in the 
Boyce case, which has been pending six years, affect- 
ing timber interests in Roscommon county, and which 
was argued in Bay City recently. In 1880 Jonathan 
Boyce purchased for himself and his brother Edward, 
five sections of pine timber land in Roscommon county. 
In 1889 he entered into a contract with the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company whereby the company agreed 
to extend the Hauptman branch to this timber and haul 
the logs to the Saginaw river for $2.50 a thousand. 
Operations were started and after the timber on two 
sections had been cut, Edward Boyce having died in 
the meantime, his two sons, George and William, brought 
suit for a division of the three remaining sections and 
for an accounting of the logs cut on the two sections. 
Three commissioners divided the three sections, and 
Jonathan Boyce subsequently purchased his nephew’s 
interest in them for $125,000. In the opinion filed the 
judge finds that the total amount of pine lumber cut 
from the logs taken from the two sections was 27,153,- 
311 feet and he allows Jonathan Boyce for putting the 
logs on cars $2.50 a thousand feet. He allows Jona- 
than for his services and expenses in superintending 
the operation $4,000. He finds that the net proceeds 
from the sale of the lumber were $121,005.63, one-half 
of which belongs to his nephews. Jonathan Boyce had 
already paid on this $41,351.34, leaving a balance due 
George Boyce of $19,151.34, to which $8,203.15 of inter- 
est is added, making in all $27,354.49. George Boyce 
claimed about $54,000, while Jonathan Boyce admitted 
an indebtedness of about $20,000. 

It will be observed that the half interest in the land 
acquired by Edward Boyce has netted his son George, 
William having died, a little over $180,000. His share 
in the purchase price in 1880 was $32,000. As interest 
and profits on the investment about $150,000 has been 
realized. This was but a portion of the Boyce timber 
in Roscommon county, as Jonathan Boyce owned 7,000 
acres in addition to the five sections involved in the 
suit, all of which is about all cut and the products 
marketed. It developed in the testimony that in 1890 
Jonathan Boyce was offered $1,500,000 for the lands, 
which were estimated to cut 300,000,000 feet. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES, 


James L. Gates, of Milwaukee, Wis., recently tendered 
to James O. Davidson, state treasurer and member of 
the board of land commissioners at Madison, Wis., the 
sum of $12,544 in payment for 10,000 acres of state 
swamp and timber land, which he designated, in Vilas 
and Iron counties. 

Servatius & Rappe have leased the old planing mill 
plant of the Paine Lumber Company, at Marinette, 
Wis., and will engage in the planing mill and manu- 
facturing business. 

The Gurney Refrigerator Company, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has purchased 1,600 acres of hardwood land near 
Saxon, in that state, and will build a saw mill on 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway five miles 
west of Saxon. 

Ross Bros., of Beaverton, Mich., will build a band 
saw mill at the mouth of Cedar river, near Beaverton. 
The frame work and a portion of the Eastman mill 
will be used in the construction of this plant. 

The general land office has lately put in force new 
regulations for the removal of timber from the public 
domains, applying to Idaho and to all mineral districts 
in the United States, which went into effect February 15. 
The uses for which timber may be felled or removed 
are limited to building, agricultural, mining and other 
domestic purposes and it is expressly stated that no 
timber may be felled for purposes of sale or traffic, or 
for manufacture into lumber or other timber product 
under any conditions. No growing trees less than eight 
inches in diameter are permitted to be cut. 

The Chippewa Valley & Northern Railway Company 
has been incorporated to build a line from Bruce, Chip- 
pewa county, Wis., to Hayward, Sawyer county, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. The incorporators are Daniel J., 
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Edmund P., Joseph Z. and Arthur M. Arpin and W. R. 
MeMellen, all of Grand Rapids, Wis.; the capital stock 
is $150,000. The same parties also organized the Arpin 
Hardwood Lumber Company, with a capital stock of 
$150,000. The railway line connects Hayward with the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

Since the allotment of timber lands to the Oneida 
Indians in Outagamie county, Wisconsin, large quan- 
tities of pulp wood are being cut on the reservation. 





Obituary. 





Joseph Korbel. 


Joseph Korbel, of the firm of F. Korbel & Bros., exten- 
sive manufacturers of redwood lumber, with mills at 
Korbel, Cal., and headquarters at San Francisco, died on 
Sunday last suddenly from appendicitis. Mr. Korbel 
was a native of Bohemia, where he was born in 1844. 
He came to this country at the age of sixteen and after 
spending a short time in New York, went to the Pacific 
coast, where, with his elder brothers, Francis and Anton, 
he engaged in the lumber business. The firm grew to 
be quite an extensive one and became the owner of many 
thousand acres of timber land in Humboldt county, 
operating a mill with a capacity of 75,000 feet a day. 
About fifteen or eighteen years ago the brothers estab- 
lished a vineyard in Sonoma county, and are now quite 
extensive wine growers, with an annual output of some- 
thing like 250,000 gallons, most of which is marketed 
through a branch establishment located on West Twelfth 
street boulevard, near Ashland boulevard, in this city. 

Mr. Korbel leaves a family consisting of five children, 
four daughters and one boy. He was possessed of quite 
a large estate and was a man of unblemished character 
and high reputation. 





Frank E. Friend. 


Frank E. Friend, manager of the Neely-Bryant Lum- 
ber Company’s yard at Waterloo, fa., died in that city 
on Thursday, February 15, from appendicitis. Mr. 
Friend was first taken sick with appendicitis on Feb- 
ruary 6, but his condition was not regarded as at all 
alarming until February 14, when a consultation of 
physicians was called, and it was decided to perform 
an operation. From this he never rallied, but sank 
steadily until his death, which occurred at 11 o’clock on 
the date above named. 

Mr. Friend was born at Anamosa, Ia., in 1863, and 
went to Waterloo to take charge of the Neely-Bryant 
Lumber Company’s interests in 1896. He was a man of 
splendid business ability and was universally liked in 
both business and social circles. Mr. Friend was mar- 
ried in 1890 to Miss Grace Wilson, of Anamosa, who 
with two children, aged eight and four years respect- 
ively, survives him. The funeral services were held on 
Saturday, February 17, and the remains were taken to 
Anamosa for interment. 





H. D. Wilbor. 


Henry D. Wilbor, formerly cashier of the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., died on Sunday, 
February 18, aged sixty-five years. Mr. Wilbor had 
undergone a surgical operation at a Buffalo hospital 
and it was hardly expected that he would live to be 
brought back to Oshkosh. He resigned his position with 
the Paine Lumber Company last August, after twenty 
years’ service. Shortly after that he left for Buffalo, 
N. Y., where the operation was performed and he was 
brought back to Oshkosh under the charge of a trained 
nurse during the first week of September. He rallied 
for a time after his arrival home, but later began to 
sink and his death, when it came, was not unexpected. 

Mr. Wilbor was born at Albany, Gage county, N. Y., 
and spent his boyhood in the western part of that 
state, coming west in early manhood. 





A. B. Martin. 


Andrew Black Martin, of A. B. Martin & Co., lumber 
dealers at Lyons, Kan., died at his home in that place 
on February 138, of Bright’s disease. Mr. Martin was 
born at Kirkwood, IIll., June 3, 1853, and had been a 
resident of Lyons for many years. He was prominent 
in church work, and occupied a high position in the 
esteem of his fellow citizens. 





Levi Stephenson. 


One of the veteran lumbermen of Johnstown, N. Y., 
passed away February 13 in the death of Levi Stephen- 
son, who established a lumber business in that city in 
1866. The deceased was born July 25, 1829, at Ches- 
terfield, Mass. He was a plane maker by trade and in 
1855 went to Johnstown, N. Y., where he followed his 
trade until by the introduction of molding machines it 
became unprofitable. He carried on in addition to his 
lumber business proper, a planing mill and mill work 
trade. He left a widow, a daughter and three sons. 
Of the latter, Charles S. and Henry E. Stephenson will 
carry on the business under the same name as formerly, 
L. Stephenson. 





Christopher Peek. 


The death is announced of Christopher Peek, of East 
Aurora, N. Y., one of the pioneer lumbermen of that 
section and father of S. H. Peek, a well known sash 
and door manufacturer, at that point. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The heavy snow storm which prevailed over a con- 
siderable portion of the west and southwest this week 
has tended further to restrict an already light demand 
for doors and mill work. But wholesalers are not wor- 
ried over this situation. They have plenty of old orders 
to keep them busy for another three or four weeks and 
as an advance in prices is regarded as certain to occur 
before April 1 they are willing that further buying 
should be postponed until after that date. During the 
first half of January carload buying was very heavy. 
By some it is claimed that retailers bought more in 
this way during that period than ever before in a 
like time. After the advance which went into effect 
January 25 trade fell off materially, and has been 
light ever since. It is evident from this that retail 
dealers have not been able to work off the stock 
bought early in the year and they will probably hold 
off making further purchases until after their spring 
trade shall have started up. There is no change in the 
general opinion previously held that the coming season’s 
business will be an active one. The present light demand 
is looked upon as only temporary, and this view of 
the situation is borne out by the reports of traveling 
salesmen who say that considerable building is contem- 
plated in all sections of the country this spring. By 
some wholesalers it is reported that the demand from 
the larger towns and cities is keeping up well for the 
season, but the country trade is undoubtedly quiet. 
There has been some increase in the inquiry for special 
work during the last two weeks, though it is still early 
for this branch of the business to show much activity. 
Retailers are talking a good deal about the high prices 
for building material restricting building operations 
during the coming season and no doubt this will be true 
of speculative building. But with a continuance of pros- 
perity in all lines of trade, such as characterized last 
season, the effect of high prices for building material 
will be largely overcome. In fact, it is the possibility 
of a decline in the market, rather than the high prices, 
that has caused delay. Once assured that the present 
basis is a permanent one, or at least that it will hold 
throughout the year, legitimate building operations 
will probably start up in large volume. 


* * sf 


Manufacturers complain a good deal about prices 
being too low. None of them is willing to sell goods, 
except for immediate delivery, on the present basis. As 
a rule the large wholesale factories are running full 
time with plenty of orders on hand, and from informa- 
tion received it is believed that stocks in manufac- 
turer’s hands have been reduced by a considerable per- 
centage since the first of the year. Prices on white pine 
factory lumber are as firm as ever and it is evident that 
there will be a decided shortage before any quantity of 
the new cut is ready for shipment. Prices on No. 1 
shop and better have advanced fully $10 a thousand 
during the past year, practically all of the available 
dry stock is now in the hands of factory operators and 
while this is sufficient in most cases to last for two or 
three months, the outlook for a new supply is such as 
to cause a very firm feeling regarding prices for manu- 
factured product. Probably other woods will be sub- 
stituted for white pine to a larger extent than ever 
during the coming season, but in regular stock white 
pine will be used as long as an adequate supply can be 
obtained. 





* * * 


No material change can be noted in the window glass 
situation. Officials of the American Window Glass 
Company state that no immediate change in prices is 
contemplated, but nevertheless there are some who 
believe signs still point to a lower market. Jobbers 
deny the report of a deal between their organization 
and the combine, involving a five percent rebate from 
the open quotations made by the combine to qualified 
buyers, and it is further stated by some of the jobbers 
that they experience almost as much difficulty in getting 
glass as they have at any time within the past month. 
The buyers who placed orders soon after the cut in prices 
in December state that glass is coming forward a little 
more freely, although on some of the sizes most badly 
wanted deliveries are still withheld. It is reported that 
the American Window Glass Company is anxious to 
have the outsiders form an association and agree to 
maintain prices. The combine officials are credited with 
doing all in their power to bring this about, and it is 
further stated that the workmen have been asked to 
lend their influence to this end. Up to the present time, 
however, the prospects for the formation of an inde- 
pendent organization are not encouraging. A total of 
about 2,200 pots is reported in operation, but fully 10 
percent of this amount is idle because of the difficulty in 
getting workmen. The shortage of gas in Indiana is 
curtailing the production at several points. Jobbers 
who can furnish glass promptly have no difficulty in 
getting better than combine prices, and it is evident 
from the inquiries received that sash men as a rule have 
light stocks, although most of them have placed heavy 
orders for glass, which will probably be delivered sooner 
or later. 

+ * * 

A composite report by the wholesalers of doors and 
mill work in Chicago indicates a light demand for reg- 
ular stock, plenty of old orders on hand, an increasing 
inquiry for special work and a general] feeling of con- 
fidence in the future. Wholesalers in this city do not 
favor an immediate advance in prices, believing it is 
best to wait until after the spring demand develops. 
All agree, however, that an advance will come sooner 


or later, probably by April 1 and certainly by June 1. 
Orders that are now coming in by mail are usually for 
small lots and are well scattered over the entire ter-_ 











Because of the strike in the building trades mill 
owners who cater to the local business are facing an 
According to their agreement 
with the material union workmen no material is to be 
jobs where non-union workmen are 
Thus the employment of non-union labor 
by the contractors puts the mill owners in an uncom- 
Under present conditions there is no 
restriction against outside material, and the contractors 
can now go outside and make purchases if the local mill 
men are unable to furnish it. 
which has come up is the presentation by the mill hands 
of a demand for a nine hour day with a wage scale rang- 
This demand the mill men 
say they cannot grant and a refusal to do so may lead 
to a general strike among the union workmen in the 
woodworking plants. 

® 


unpleasant prospect. 


fortable position. 


Another complication 


ing from $2.85 to $3.95. 


Trade at Minneapolis, Minn., is somewhat lighter 
than it has been the past few weeks. 
the demand during January, when there was consider- 
Traveling men are on the 
road, but report retailers fairly well stocked, and no 
prospects for trade until the weather is favorable for 
Inquiries continue to be received, and_pros- 
pects indicate a brisk demand as soon as stock begins 
to leave the hands of the dealers. 
do not interfere with building to any material extent 
there will be as good a demand as last spring. 


This is owing to 


able speculative buying. 


If labor troubles 


The planing mills and sash factories at Baltimore, 
Md., are not pushed at the present time. 
of orders is perhaps up to the normal for this season 
of the year, but for the present anything like a heavy 
demand for the products of such establishments is not 
Building operations are restricted and it 
is yet too early to determine whether or not the com- 
ing summer will develop much activity. 


Not much building is going on at New York city, as 
severe cold weather has set in, and the demand for 
neither doors nor moldings and sash is what it might 
be. Yet manufacturers appear to be holding up to the 
list in the matter of prices, and the fact is most 


SABA 


RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LANDS. 


It is reported that 50,000 acres of hardwood and 
hemlock lands in Cheboygan county, Michigan, changed 
hands last year, of which 4,000 acres were purchased by 
firms at Alpena, Mich., where the timber will be manu- 


W. G. McCain, of Brockwayville, Va., has purchased 
2,360 acres of timber land in Johnson county, Tennessee, 
for $8,000. The tract was sold by R. C. Rhea. 


O. F. Crane, representing a Chicago lumber concern, 
is said to have purchased all the black ash timber on 
the farm lands of J. M. Bigstaff and A. W. Young, near 
Mount Sterling, Ky., at $9 a thousand feet. 
uct will be shipped direct to Chicago. 


Charles MeNeil, of Cadillac, Mich., has purchased 
15,000 acres of hardwood lands near Berry belonging 
to the Francis Palms estate, of Detroit. The price paid 
is said to have been $640,000. 

F. D. Beyer & Co. and William Stiles, of Tyrone, Pa., 
have bought a tract of timber 
Springs, Cambria county, that state, from H. Himmel- 
The land is said to contain about 1,000,000 feet 


land at Wildwood 


Goodrich & Hiller, saw mill men of Fayetteville, Tenn., 
have purchased a large tract of oak and poplar timber 
land in Limestone county, Alabama. 
being logged and shipped to their mill at Fayetteville 
over a new railroad built from that town to Sax post- 


The timber is now 


BA PAD PLD ILI IIIS 


MACHINERY FOR A NEW [ILL. 


In the item relating to the new mill which is being 
built near Hibbing, Minn., by the Longyear Lake Lum- 
ber Company, it was incorrectly stated last week that 
the machinery is being furnished by the Filer & Stowell 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturing Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
the contract for supplying every machine that is to go 
The equipment will consist of a gang 
and a circular, and in every respect the mill will be 
complete and up to date, with all modern steam appli- 
The new plant is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation by May 1, and the rapidity with which it is being 
constructed is a testimonial to the facilities possessed 
by the Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company for 
furnishing first class saw mill machinery and deliver- 
ing it promptly. The company has been rushed with 
business lately, and is furnishing the same kind of a 
mill for Theodore B. Basselin, of Croghan, N. Y., the 
only difference between this mill and the one built by 
the Longyear Lake Lumber Company being that the 
former will contain a 52-inch belt gang, while the lat- 
ter is equipped with a 48-inch steam.gang. In addi- 
tion to these two plants the Giddings & Lewis Manu- 
facturing Company has been asked to figure lately on 
at least seven new mills to be built in the near future 
in different sections of the country. 


The Giddings & Lewis 


into this mill. 
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Ninth Annual Convocation of Manufacturers of the Upper [lississippi District—Prosperity in 
Both Individual and Association [atters—Report of Stocks on Hand Compiled 
Under Association Auspices—Decrease of Over 400,000,000 Feet 
—Old Officers Unanimously Re-elected. 


~~ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 27.—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in the Lumber Exchange hall, in this 
city, this afternoon and was well attended. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a meeting of the price list com- 
mittee during the forenoon and also by a meeting of 
the board of directors. The members of the joint com- 
mittee also met with those representing the retail 
lumbermen’s association. These various committee meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of cleaning up com- 
mittee work prior to the general meeting this after- 
noon, a large part of which was devoted to the pre- 
sentation of reports and other work of a routine nature. 


Those Present. 


William Irvine, Chippewa Lbr. & Boom Co., Chippewa 
Valls, Wis. 

W. H. Laird, Laird, Norton Co., Winona, Minn. 

J. D. Bronson, East Side Lbr. Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

H. C. Clark, Shevlin, Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. ; 

i. L. Carpenter, Shevlin, Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

M. H. McCarthy, Standard Lbr. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

H. C. Akeley, H. C. Akeley Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

Otto Lachmund, C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, la. 

FF. L. Olcott, Beaver Dam Lbr. Co., Cumberland, Wis. 

EB. M. Hoover, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

W. E. Penfield, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
. J. Taylor, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

J. E. Glass, Park Rapids Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. H. Moon, Moon & Kerr Lbr. Co., Virginia, Minn. 

W. R. Bourne, Shell Lake Lbr. Co., Shell Lake, Wis. 

George Welshons, St. Croix Lbr. Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

c. D. Clark, Merrill, Wis. 

c. O. Goss, Winona Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 

L. C. Colman, C. L. Colman Lbr. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

S. 'T. McKnight, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

G. H. Chapman, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis 

B. F. Nelson, Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. A. Smith, C. A. Smith Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. G. Tuthill, Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Martin Rudd, Foley-Kean Lbr. Co., Milaca, Minn. 

W. S. Hill, W. 8. Hill & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fred Wenzell, H. C. Akeley Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Roscoe Horton, Empire Lbr. Co., Winona, Minn. 

Cc. H. Johnson, W. W. Johnson & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

T. H. Hanks, Rice Lake Lbr. Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

Thomas Wilkinson, Rand Lbr. Co., Burlington, Ia. 

Sam Atlee, 8. & J. C. Atlee, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Hugene Carpenter, Carpenter, Lamb Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Irving Goodridge, Carpenter, Lamb Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

George H. Atwood, Atwood Lbr. Co., Willow River, Minn. 

f. K. Hughey, Dorchester & Hughey, Bellevue, Ia. 

J. B. Phelps, Lindsay & Phelps, Davenport, Ia. 

W. I. Carpenter, Park Rapids Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co., Kau Claire, Wis. 

Will Brooks, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. C. Nolan, Laird & Nolan, Minneapolis, Minn. 

¥. A. Bovey, Bovey-De Laittre Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. W. Johnson, W, W. Johnson & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J .Cc. Nolan, Nolan Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Ives, Zimmerman & Ives, Guttenberg, Ia. 

C.W. Greer, Knapp, Stout & Co., Company, Menomonie, Wis. 

BW. M. Warren, chief inspector, Minneapolis, Minn. 

James Mackin, Henry Disston & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. C. Yawkey, Yawkey Lbr. Co., Hazelhurst, Wis. 

W. C. Yawkey, Yawkey Lbr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Business Session. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m, by 
President William Irvine, and after Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes had read the minutes of the semi-annual meet- 
ing held in August, 1899, President Irvine presented his 
annual address as follows: 


President Irvine’s Annual Address. 


To the members of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association: Gentlemen—The conditions under which the 
ninth annual meeting of your association convenes cannot 
fail to be satisfactory to its membership. 

In marked contrast with a good many preceding years 
your invested capital brought good results during 1899, and 
the almost unprecedented demand for your products brought 
about such a degree of activity as to satisfy even the 
chronic pessimist, if such a one there be among your number. 
Ample crops, fair prices for all products of the farm, and a 
general feeling of confidence, followed by activity in all indus- 
trial pursuits, produced a demand for lumber which the 
reduced supply could not accommodate, with the result that 
the new year opens with greatly depleted stocks and a pros- 
pective demand considerably in excess of the capacity of the 
mills. 

In considering the advance in prices it must be remembered 
that bed rock had been reached and passed, and that lumber 
was being sold early in the year at prices considerably below 
the actual cost of producing it. It is therefore a fact that 
the list of today, while showing a large advance over the 
unreasonably low prices of a ‘year ago, is not above the fair 
value at which the commodity should be sold—value of 
stumpage, cost of production, and a fair return for invested 
capital being considered. You have all had pleasure in the 
increased pay and steady employment which the improved 
conditions have brought to the people in your employ. 
Employer and employe alike have pleasant recollections of 
1899, and entertain the hope that years as good may follow. 
The general prosperity prevailing throughout our fair land 
warrants the belief that the year of grace, 1900, will be one 
of marked activity, and with the known decrease in stocks 
throughout the northwest, and the large prospective demand, 
there is every reason to believe that our products will find 
easy sale at satisfactory prices. 

The efficient labors of your grading bureau are to be 
recommended, and it is to be hoped that this all important 
feature of the association may continue to receive your 
earnest support. The fact should be patent to all that in 
the present system of uniform grades the interests of all 
manufacturers are promoted, and the few members of the 
association who are without the fold in this regard are 
earnestly requested to affiliate in this branch of the work, to 
the end that absolute uniformity may prevail. The fact that 





association standard grades have been indorsed by the differ- 
ent associations of retail dealers, demonstrates the truth of 
the assertion that the removal of the grab-bag feature of the 
lumber trade would bring good results alike to seller and to 
buyer. 

The able efforts of your price Jist committee have been 
followed with results most satisfactory. You have been 
promptly and correctly informed regarding supply and 
demand, and have been thereby placed in position to more 
readily adapt yourselves to existing conditions than you 
otherwise could have done. Your lumber is made to be sold, 
and the question of trade relations is therefore an important 
one; be the market good or bad, you are to a great extent 
dependent upon your customers, and their failure or success 
contributes to your own. Matters of mutual interest will 
claim your attention, and all questions of this nature should 
receive that fair deliberation which will result in agreements 
just and satisfactory to all. 

As long as the national doctrine of protection prevails it 
will be well for you to keep in mind that very important 
factor contributing to the protection of the interests you 
conserve, and the labor you employ, namely, the tariff on 
Canadian lumber. Guard with zeal your interests, having in 
view the fact that heed will be given to the continued 
demands of an industry employing three-quarters of a 
million of men. 

The intelligent efforts of forestry commissions should 
receive your support to the end that waste shall be avoided, 
and the danger of forest fires reduced to the minimum. ‘The 
interests of all lumbermen lie in the direction of efforts being 
made by the fire wardens of the northwestern states, and 
from united efforts will follow good results. 

Your secretary, treasurer, auditor and the chairman of 
your committees will report the receipts and disbursements 
of the year, the work of the several bureaus, and as to mat- 
ters of general interest to the association, 

In retiring from the presidency, allow me to thank you for 
the houor you have conferred upon me individually, and to 
express appreciation of the loyal support accorded the 
administration during the past year, bespeaking for the 
incoming officers a continuation of the same, to the end that 
this association may continue to stand for the best interests 
of the lumber manufacturers of the Mississippi valley. 


Secretary Rhodes then read his annual report, ex- 
haustively covering the work of the association, as fol- 
lows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The close of the ninth year of the existence of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen's Association finds the organiza- 
tion in more satisfactory condition than it has been at any 
time in its history. In common with every other industry 
the lumber business has reaped its share of the business 
revival with which our country has been favored during the 
past eighteen months. This organization today but reflects 
the general prosperity of its members. 

During the year past the association has carried on three 
distinct branches of work, consisting of the association work 
proper in its relations with the retailers and other numerous 
activities for the interests of the members; the grading 
movement, as conducted by the bureau of grades, and the 
price list work, or bureau of information, as carried on by 
the price list committee, the three departments being under 
the jurisdiction of the board of directors. 

The expenses of these three departments of work have 
been defrayed by separate assessments. In addition to this 
the members of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion have co-operated with us in the grading movement, 
contributing to the assessment levied for that work. The 
consolidation of these departments, if practicable, requiring 
our own members to participate in and share the expense of 
all of the work attempted under the auspices of the associa- 
tion would result in simplifying the organization and prove 
of benefit to the members as a whole. 


Relations with the Retailers. 


Our relations with the retailers and their several associa- 
tions have been pleasant and we trust mutually satisfactory. 
Three meetings of the joint arbitration board, which was 
created a year ago for the adjustment of all questions of 
dispute between the members of this association and those 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, have been 
held during the year. We have been represented on this 
board by G. R. Lamb, of Minneapolis, and Charles O. Goss, 
of Winona. ‘These meetings have resulted in settling sev- 
eral matters of difference. In this connection it may be well 
to state that while the retailers’ organization has presented 
to us @ number of complaints of violation by our members 
of the agreements into which we have entered with them, we 
have not been able to make any —— against the 
retailers who agree to buy of only such manufacturers as 
protect them. ‘The agreements referred to comprise the 
reciprocal arrangement by which, in return for the protec- 
tion we assure them, the retailers, or the large portion of 
them represented by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, agree to buy lumber of only regularly recognized whole- 
salers and manufacturers and duly accredited commission 
men. Our failure to make any complaint against dealers 
is not due to the lack of evidence of violation on their part, 
but owing to the fact that the manufacturers possessing the 
same have been loath to present it for fear such action would 
militate against them. his condition of affairs has caused 
some of our members to express dissatisfaction with the 
agreements into which we have entered, and, recognizing the 
advantage which they have over us in this respect, the 
retailers have manifested a desire to remedy the situation by 
proposing that we meet them in conference for the purpose 
of devising some plan by which the present arrangement can 
be made more reciprocal and effective. Acting upon this 
suggestion President Irvine appointed a delegation of five 
of our members to confer with a like number from the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Our representa- 
tives were: 8. G. Tuthill, Minneapolis; R. L. McCormick, 
Hayward, Wis.; Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis.; Charles O. 
Goss, Winona, and H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

This conference had the authority to discuss in full the 
present relations, and to make such recommendations to our 
board of directors as it deemed best either for the altera- 
tion or abrogation of the present agreements. The manufac- 
turers generally have manifested no disposition during the 
year to do otherwise than protect the retailer, whether he 
was a member of an association or not. The retailers claim, 
however, that they suffer severely from poachers who are 
furnished their lumber by manufacturers, and it is for hel 
on this phase of the situation that they appeal to us mos 
vigorously. 

The Tariff. 

The friends of free lumber, both in the United States and 
Canada, have not in the slightest degree relinquished their 
efforts to abolish the present tariff, and it is still impossible 
for the American lumbermen to cease their vigilance toward 


maintaining the existing duty. There is little doubt that 
the strongest fight for the removal of the tariff is yet to 
be made, and it behooves us to spare no efforts to protect 
our interests in this vital matter. At a meeting held in 
St. Paul June 19 a committee was appointed whose special 
duty it is to call upon the lumbermen of the country to 
interest themselves in this important question; to be ready 
to respond to requests for information; and to contribute to 
the expense incident to the work, and in every way pos- 
sible to maintain the present conditions, the withdrawal 
of which wouid so seriously affect one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the United States. The committee consists of 
S. T. McKnight, chairman; W. H. Laird, Winona; R. L. 
McCormick, Hayward; W. H. Day, Dubuque, and H. C. 
Akeley, Minneanolis. This committee, through the efforts 
of Mr. McKnight, has been unceasing in its energies. 


Bureau of Grades. 


Owing to the unusually large amount of lumber produced 
by the members of this association during the last sawing 
season, the work which devolved upon our grading bureau 
was extremely heavy. Chief Inspector Warren and his corps 
of assistants have been on the road a greater part of the 
year and have been unable to meet all the demands for their 
services. It is gratifying to note, however, that the number 
of complaints filed for lumber not up to grade have been 
exceedingly light when considering the large amount of 
lumber that has been handled. ‘This would indicate that 
both manufacturers and buyers are becoming more familiar 
with the grades. 

The standard grades were never more firmly and thor- 
oughly established than they are today, and are generally 
recognized by wholesalers and purchasers throughout the 
United States as the standard for white pine lumber. No 
greater influence has there been in this direction than the 
edition of 25,000 books of grading rules, which were issued 
a year ago. Requests for these are still received almost 
me coming from all parts of the country. 

The product of seventy-six mills, the aggregate of which 
is in the neighborhood of 2,000,000,000 feet, has been graded 
under the supervision of this bureau. 


The Price List Committee. 


The scope and activity of the price list committee is 
reflected in the 254 or more circulars which have been issued 
during the year. This work has resolved itself into a bureau 
of information which we trust has been of value to the 
manufacturers. ‘The greatest benefit resulting from the 
work of the committee is the establishment of some recog- 
nized, uniform, standard of value which a manufacturer can 
be reasonably certain is the lade gpg market price. 

Further than this, by intelligent action on the part of the 
committee, representing as it does all the producing dis- 
tricts, manufacturers may be sure that — recommended 
are about as nearly adjusted to the law of supply and 
demand as it is possible to place them. When recommend- 
ing a new basis of values the committee conscientiously 
strives to be governed by the existing conditions, carefully 
canvassing the situation as to stocks and demand and 
recommending a gg? which will be no higher or lower than 
the situation fully justifies. An arbitrary price, one not 
based on the market conditions, could uot be maintained, as 
nothing can prevent the market from seeking its level. 
When the manufacturers recognize this fact it will be just 
as easy and safe for the.committee to recommend a reduced 
price as it has been for them during the year to recommend 
advances. 

Again, by adopting the prices recommended by the price 
list committee, many concerns have been benefited who 
would otherwise have been disposing of their stocks at a less 
figure than they might have been able to obtain were it not 
possible for them to rely upon the recommendations of the 
committee which makes it its business to be conversant with 
the real trade conditions. This feature of the work of the 
committee has undoubtedly been of inestimable value dur- 
ing the past year. 

Further, by acting as a unit on the recommendations of 
the committee, manufacturers have been able to take advan- 
tage of improving conditions much earlier than they would 
without concerted action. 

By the system of circulars we endeavor to disseminate 
timely and accurate information regarding market condi- 
tions, freight rates, price lists, etc. In order to improve 
the efficiency of this department of the committee’s work, it 
is desirable that the manufacturers give the fullest assist- 
ance in all requests made upon them for information. Many 
times during the year we have asked certain questions, the 
replies to which have been received promptly and fully. 
This data is retained for the exclusive benefit of the manu- 
facturers and greatly aids the committee in arriving at the 
true state of affairs. TFailure on the part of any manufac- 
turer promptly to answer such inquiries necessarily entails 
a loss not only to himself but to other manufacturers, 
because this information to be valuable must be complete 
and comprehensive. 

Our system of advertising through these circulars “Stocks 
for Sale’ and “Items of Stock Wanted,” has proven of 
much value in keeping surpluses leveled. A total of 250 
lots of surplus stock have been offered in this manner, and 
many transfers have been reported. 

We have had the fullest co-operation from the members 
of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association in the 
work done by our price list committee, and their support 
has been very valuable. 


The Railroad Committee. 


The work of our railroad committee is an important part 
of the work of the year. Although its duties are of necessity 
somewhat limited, it has had plenty to do within the past 
few months, and has admirably succeeded in demonstrating 
to the railroads which haul our products that white pine 
manufacturers are a factor to be reckoned with. The 
activities of the committee began in the month of May 
when a joint tariff was issued by certain railroads reducing 
the lumber rate from St. Louis to the north one cent per 
100 pounds, effective in intermediate territory, while the 
corresponding rate from Minneapolis to the south was not 
reduced. ‘This, of course, gave our southern friends a con- 
siderable advantage in the territory which we consider ours. 
The committee at once interested itself in the matter and the 
tariff was promptly withdrawn. 

An important work accomplished by the committee was a 
compromise with the railroads on their proposal of an 
increase in the billing capacity of cars from 24,000 to 39,000 
pounds. A circular asking the manufacturers to express 
themselves upon this proposition brought out a strong pro- 
test from every member of the association, and armed with 
these the committee was able to make a good case. 

During the past two months the disturbance of freight 
rates has engaged the attention of the committee. Probably 
the worst situation in lumber rates has existed, during that 
time, that has been known. A number of traffic officials 
were interviewed at Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul, but 
the conferences proved only partially satisfactory. The 
railroads throughout the United States had determined 
upon an increase of revenue, and lumber was only one of 
the many commodities affected, and that only in a com- 
paratively limited territory. The advance as propaed took 
effect from all points of shipment in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa to the Missouri river territory and the southwest. 
Owing to the failure of the railroads operating in the state 
of Minnesota to comply with the law enacted by the last 
legislature requiring that thirty days’ notice of any 
advance in rates be given the state railway and warehouse 
commission, the said commission prohibited the advances in 
this state. The withdrawal of the tariffs affected a small 
portion of the state of Iowa, which has been readjusted by 
the several amendments issued since the first tariffs were 
published. 

Our classification books were re-issued upon the basis of 
the new rates to all towns in which-lumber dealers are 
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located in the several states west of the Mississippi river 
in which our product is distributed. Corrections to these 
classifications have been and will continue to be issued as 
fast as amendments are issued by the railroads affecting any 
part of the territory. We believe that the rates will soon 
be permanently established on the new basis. 


Our Relations at Large. 


It gives me pleasure to refer to the success which has 
attended the efforts of our southern competitors, the yellow 
pine manufacturers, toward organization during the past 
year. They have established a successful association includ- 
ing the greater part of the southern mills, have inaugurated 
a bureau of grades, classified their territory on freight rates, 
adopted a standard of uniform thicknesses for dressed lum- 
ber, have maintained practically a uniform standard of 
values, and have established many other features for the 
benefit of their members. 

It was largely through their instrumentality that a mass 
meeting of the lumber manufacturers of the United States 
was called in December at St. Louis, Mo. The greatest 
benefit resulting from this notable gathering was the good- 
will and mutual interest manifested by the representatives 
of all lumber producing industries. While the attendance 
of white pine representatives was not in keeping with the 
importance of the industry, owing to the short notice and 
the long distance to be traveled, yet our people took an 
important part in the meeting. It is proposed to hold 
another similar gathering next winter, and for the purpose 
of arranging for the same, as well as to be ready to take 
up at any time any matter that may be to the interest of 
the lumber industry at large, a committee was appointed of 
which 8. T. McKnight, vice-president of our association, is 
the chairman. 

The finances of the association are in excellent condition. 
During the year the receipts and expenditures of the three 
funds have been kept entirely separate. Owing to the fact 
that the sale of lumber was much in excess of the estimates 
given at the beginning of the year, and on which quarterly 
payments were made during the year, the money received in 
final settlement upon actual sales has amounted to a total 
of $4,843.17, with returns yet to be made by several mem- 
bers. The actual sales show a gain of 27.7 percent over the 
estimates. 

A detailed statement of receipts and disbursements will 
be given in the report of the auditor. The total actual 
sales reported by the members contributing to the three 
funds was 1,967,184,729 feet. 

The average monthly expense of the bureau of grades was 
$1,547.05. The expenditures of the bureau exceed the 
receipts of the year by $1,006.26. ‘There has been taken 
from the grading fund, however, during the past five years, a 
totr.l of $4,323.70, which the association owed the bureau of 
grades at the beginning of 1899. This has now been reduced 
to $8,317.44. 

Based upon the actual sales for which settlement has been 
made and estimating those returns not yet received at the 
same poresnee of gain, the amount of lumber graded under 
the direction of the bureau for the year was 2,060.353,250 
feet, the actual cost of grading which has been $9.01 per 
million feet. 

The expenses of the association for the ensuing year 
will be several thousand dollars less than they were for 1899 
unless some unforeseen exigencies arise. 

Secretary Rhodes also presented the reports of the 
treasurer and auditor, which follow: 


Treasurer’s Report. 
RECEIPTS. 





Balance March 27, 1899. .....ccccser it wae 232.69 
Receipts on 1899 account........... tereeeiane 26,163.53 
URNS: Ds wR WCE REU Te DERE EO Renae $26,396.22 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid by vouchers, 1100 to 1294 in- 

clusive on 1899 business........... $20,507.67 

Paid by vouchers, 1294 to 13816 in- 
clusive on 1900 business........... 2,187.94 $22,695.61 
Balance on hand February 27, 1900 ......... 3,700.61 
Cash on hand not deposited...... 4.00 
| PI GME LGA ROCCE CK TE gS ET Ke $ 3,704.61 


J. D. Bronson, a member of the committee on grades, 
as Chairman George 8. Long is absent on the Pacific 
coast, reported for the committee, stating that the work 
was progressing satisfactorily and that signatures for 
the grading agreement for this year were being rapidly 
received. 

Price List Committee’s Report. 


Chairman W. F. Brooks, of the price list committee, 
stated that the secretary had very fully covered the 
work of the committee. He said that reports from the 
woods indicated a short log crop particularly in the 
Minneapolis district. The lower river mills also would 
want more upper Mississippi logs this year than usual. 
Trade reports were practically unanimous in agreeing 
that trade this year would be better than last year. 
On the whole the committee believed that present prices 
should be maintained, and had unanimously passed a 
resolution approving and reaffirming the price list of 
January 11, 1900. : 

Railroad Committee’s Report. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes at this point presented the 
report of the railroad committee for Col. J. T. Barber, 
chairman. It follows: 


Your committee on railroads begs leave to report that, 
since the last meeting of the association, or early last sum- 
mer, a concerted effort was made on the part of the lumber 
carrying railroads to increase the minimum capacity of the 
cars, loaded with lumber, over the various lines, from 
24,000 to 30,000 pounds. 

Your committee took the matter up and attended one gen- 
eral meeting of the representatives of the railroads and vis- 
ited several of the general offices of the different lines and 
finally succeeded in compromising the matter upon a basis 
that cars measuring 84 feet or over in length should be 
loaded to a minimum of 30,000 pounds; those measuring 
from 30 to 34 feet 24,000 pounds and those less than 30 
feet 20,000 pounds. This is not entirely satisfactory, but is 
the best your committee could do under the circumstances. 
We think further agitation on this question might result in 
something more advantageous to the lumber shippers than 
this compromise. 

Near the close of the past calendar year all the railroads 
became dissatisfied with their net earnings by reason of the 
general increase in the cost of operation without a corre- 
sponding increase in the tariffs and determined to make a 
general advance on all commodity rates throughout the 
country, this applying to lumber as well as to other com- 
modities. 

Your committee visited the different railroads and argued 
very strongly against this proposed advance, taking the 
ground that lumber rates today were as high as at any time 
since the railroads began developing the western country : 
that the shippers paid full top rates during all the period 
of depression recently passed through by this industry; and 
felt that it was a hardship now to be compelled to submit 
to a general advance in freight rates. our committee 
argued that natural causes had enhanced the value of 


lumber materially and we were afraid that the advance in 
freight rates, added to this natural advance, would check 
consumption, particularly in the west, to a point injurious to 
the welfare, not only of the lumber interests, but of the rail- 
roads. We also argued that it was a well known fact that 
some of the railroads were giving special facilities to favored 
individuals and shipping points and that this was not to the 
interest of the lumber business at large, and, the higher 
the freight rate, the greater the temptation for railroad 
traffic men to ignore equity and the law in this particular. 

We were met by the statement that our southern com- 
petitors were compelled to submit to the same kind of 
advance and that we were simply placed in the same gen- 
eral relative position as formerly, only the railroads would 
be enabled to increase their revenue sufficiently to, in a 
measure, overcome the enhanced cost of operation. 

Your committee regrets to be compelled to report that 
they were unsuccessful in preventing this advance and that 
the railroads put in their new tariffs in a somewhat modified 
degree over practically all of the territory covered by this 
association. 

Your committee confesses being placed in a somewhat 
embarrassing position by reason of the fact that the proposed 
advance in rates could not be made effective by the railroads 
from and to points all within the state of Iowa on account 
of the Iowa distance tariff, a legal tariff, preventing any 
further advance in rates. Representing, as your committee 
did, not only the shippers from other states desiring to dis- 
pose of their lumber in the state of Iowa, but also shippers 
of lumber in the state of Iowa competing in the same ter- 
ritory, we found ourselves in the position of being compelled 
to take sides as between our own members. 

After careful consideration, we reached the conclusion 
that the general welfare of the association demanded that 
the differentials in existence at the time of the organization 
of the association be maintained and that your committee 
was created for the purpose of preventing any material 
modification of these differentials if possible. For that 
reason, we, as before stated, opposed the advance in freight 
rates in our territory, although, in so doing, we may pos- 
sibly have worked against the particular and private inter- 
ests of some of our Iowa members. 

J. T. Barper, Chairman. 


Election of Officers. 

Thomas Wilkinson moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, on 
the announcement by the chairman that the election 
of officers was the next thing in order. The motion 
prevailed, and the chair named Messr». Thomas Wilkin- 
son, Roscoe Horton and H, C. Akeley as such commit- 
tee. The committee retired for about ten seconds and 
returned and recommended the reelection of the old 
officers and directors for the ensuing year. This was 
done unanimously. 


Secretary Rhodes on [arket Conditions. 


An exhaustive review of white pine market conditions, 
based on statistics of stocks on hand compiled bw the 
secretary’s office, was presented by Secretary Rhodes 
as follows: 

In point of production, demand and price the past 
year is likely to stand as a record maker. ‘The demand 
began early in the season, being quickened by the gen- 
eral business revival throughout the country. Build- 
ing operations which had been postponed during all the 
years of the depression tollowing the panic of 1893 
were undertaken, and the demand from all lumber con- 
suming sources gradually increased until in July lumber 
was shipped about as fast as it came from the saw. It 
was thought that about 50 percent of the lumber mov- 
ing at that time was on “special business,” such as the 
demand of box-makers, packing houses, sash and door 
manufacturers, railroad companies and manufacturing 
establishments of all kinds. With a continuation of the 
general prosperity of the country there is no reason to 
believe that this special demand will be decreased to any 
material extent, if at all, 

One of the elements which benefited our territory to 
a very great extent was the fact that the big mills at 
Duluth and at the head of the lakes withdrew entirely 
from the car trade, being able to dispose of all of their 
product to eastern markets at a good margin. This 
left the upper Mississippi valley to be supplied by the 
inland mills. 

The competition with yellow pine, hemlock and other 
competitive woods has been felt less this past year than 
ever before because the manufacturers of these products 
have also enjoyed a demand which consumed a large 
part of their products near the mills. To meet the 
unusual demand the mills were pushed to their fullest 
capacity. For this reason the aggregate cut was much 
in excess of that of any other year, being about 250,000,- 
000 feet over that of the year previous. 

In midsummer it was thought that the shortage of 
lumber would be something phenomenal, but with the 
approach of fall the demand slackened somewhat and 
the sawing season was unusually favorable, the major- 
ity of the mills running until nearly December 1. This 
permitted the accumulation of stocks which the manu- 
facturers so much desired. Various estimafes of the 
actual shortage have been made from time to time. 
Although we have endeavored to get full returns to cir- 
culars the reports which have previously been made were 
all more or less incomplete because they were not based 
on the inventories. . 

The annual inventories have now been compiled under 
the auspices of the bureau of grades of the association, 
and the returns are the most complete and accurate that 
it is possible to obtain. They are for January 1, of the 
present year, and shoy the following results: 
Comparative Stocks of Lumber, Shingles and Lath, January 1, 

18909, and 1900. 
St. Croix Valley and Northern Minnesota : 





Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
| erent Sa 71,478,750 49,462,000 
1900 ........--.---~-3%8,916,422 86,545,000 39,311,162 
Increase ....... 5,544,919 pp eres ee eee 
Decrease ....... ewe Védeaweg ine 10,150,838 
Minneapolis : 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
|) rere 82,449,250 38,105,375 
2 rarer 350,950,383 69,277,750 28,970,700 
Decrease .....- . 37,444,681 13,171,500 9,134,675 





Winona and La Crosse: 




















Lumber. Shingles. Latb. 
PACD OR ads doe walnnd 131,767,016 34,550,000 19,442,225 
EO stcciccadaterex 89,112,627 22,646,250 12,091,450 
Decrease ....... 42,654,389 11,903,750 7,350,775 
Chippewa Valley and Western Wisconsin : 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
RO BU ieike silence wet 304,403,007 53,868,500 53,576,875 
BOO Sevanseddbcacens 225,760,433 60,976,250 19,550,500 
Ee ae ae yak eee eee 
Decrease ....... 78,642,574 Pe ne 34,026,875 
Upper Middle Mississippi river : 
Lumber. Shingles. % 
RO eseeciadeeess 189,503,169 28,997,000 22,052,100 
EOOG dkaivccnwaddy ses 126,799,222 29,286,500 12,232,200 
RE oo icin ci ceaatcia 289,500 oe a waneien 
oe eee | | ay 9,819,900 
Lower Middle Mississippi river : 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
1 FO ee 101,993,442 35,656,000 11,312,325 
BT ee Era 86,149,333 28,506,000 9,095,310 
Decrease. ....... 15,744,109 7,150,000 2,217,015 
Wisconsin Valley and Central Wisconsin : 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
ROE 6 06.00.06 de 5 cca 64,006,750 25,151,840 
RO keeceniacackdest 214,901,407 33,731,750 17,086,400 
Decrease ....... 72,229,628 30,275,000 8,065,440 
Totals: 
BO dk eeesv ecadeu 1,775,564,236 376,006,250 219,103,640 
SO ddidtv ds dcccceoee 1,502,584,827 330,969,500 138,337,772 
Decrease ...... 272,979,409 46,036,750 80,765,918 
., | =e 1,905,283,743 262,760,860 255,027,400 
Total, 19000. 66.66% RBGROOIOEE cts cénawse 138,337,722 
Decrease ...... eee ee 116,689,678 


The advances which have been made in the prices of 
our product during the year have not been in proportion 
to those made upon many items of building material. 
Each advance has been fully justified by the conditions 
of stocks, the increasing cost of manufacture and the 
demand. Indeed, the prices of eighteen months ago 
would hardly represent the present cost of manufacture 
and distribution. The consumption of low-grade boards 
has been far out of proportion to other items of stock, 
and hence the apparent discrepancy between the present 
prices of boards and the remainder of the list. 

Lath, having been a drug on the market for the past 
few years, the manufacturers as a whole curtailed their 
production of it, with the result that when building 
operations were resumed there was soon created a lath 
famine. Lath were advanced as they became scarcer 
until they soared out of all proportion to their relative 
value. The present prices are so atttractive that the 
exclusive production of lath has been undertaken upon 
an extensive scale and the market is likely soon to be 
overstocked. 

The lumbermen have very generously shared their 
prosperity with their employes and advances in wages 
were general during the past year. This has increased 
the cost of manufacture, to which must be added the 
increased value of stumpage, and the unusually heavy 
expense of logging operations. During the present sea- 
son all kinds of supplies have commanded fancy prices, 
and at the beginning of the winter labor for work in 
the woods was at a premium. The fore part of the 
season was exceedingly unfavorable for operations, and 
within only the past few weeks when conditions became 
favorable for hauling all efforts have been made to 
secure the crop of logs. This has caused additional 
expense. Contractors now fear that with the approach 
of spring their men will begin to leave them as they did 
last spring. From reports received it is likely thaf 
the crop will be curtailed to a considerable extent over 
what it was anticipated at the beginning of the work. 

The stocks of lumber in the hands of the retailers are 
normal for this season of the year, in some localities 
more than usual, but the dealers report that they 
expect a good demand with the advent of the spring 
and good roads. 

It has been feared that the present prices of building 
material would curtail operations to such a degree as 
seriously to affect the demand. While this may be true 
to some extent it is thought that there is enough build- 
ing that is absolutely necessary to make as good a 
demand from this source as there was last year. It is 
also assured that there will be as much railroad build- 
ing in the territory consuming white pine lumber as 
there was last season, particularly in Iowa. 

Viewed from whatever standpoint one may desire 
to look at it, there is nothing in present conditions to 
indicate that the year will not prove a good one in point 
of demand. The days of cheap lumber are past. The 
natural consumption of standing timber and the avail- 
able supply preclude any possibility of the return of 
the days of $8 dimension. Prices may fluctuate from 
time to time owing to the varying condition of the 
market, but it is likely that the prevailing list will 
remain the basis during the present year. 


Resolutions From the Directors. 


The secretary also read the following resolutions 
from the board of directors, which were approved: 


At a meeting of the board of directors of this association. 
held at 10 a. m. February 27, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Moved by Director Laird that assessments for the mainte- 
nance of the several departments of the association for the 
year 1900 be levied upon the following rate a million feet 
on actual sales for the year: 


For the association or general fund.........$ 1.50 
For the price list committee............... 2.00 
For the bureau of grades................. 8.50 

REE oo vino. 00. Wu, “FOR UIORERT Cin cleat oan $12.00 


Moved by Director Akeley that the recommendations pre- 
sented to this board by the representatives of this associa- 
tion in joint conference with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
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Association be approved and submitted to the association in 
annual meeting assembled. 

Moved by Director Nelson that a committee of the board 
be appointed to consider the matter of the law (rivers and 
harbors bill of 1899) prohibiting log driving on navigable 
streams, and prepare such resolutions for presentation to 
the association in annual meeting assembled as seem best. 

The chair appointed as such committee B. F. Nelson, C. A. 
Smith and L. C. Colman. 


A resolution was also presented which had _ been 
approved by the committee that conferred yesterday 
with a committee from the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association regarding trade relations, and which had 
been approved by the directors. It was as follows: 


Report of Joint Conference Committee. 


To the Directors of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association : g 

The undersigned, your committee appointed to confer with 
a similar committee from the Northwestern Lumbermen's 
Association as to the present and future relations of the 
two branches of trade represented by these associations, 
would respectfully suggest : 

1. That our association place itself emphatically on record 
as being entirely in harmony with the Northwestern Lumn- 
bermen’s Association in its contention that modern trade 
ethics demand that the manufacturer and wholesaler of 
lumber and mill work shall market his products only 
through the regular retail dealer in these commodities. 

2. That inasmuch as our association has not the power 
under its constitution and by-laws to collect fines from its 
members or to appropriate funds from its treasury with 
which to pay fines that may be assessed against its members 
for violation of existing agreements between it and other 
lumber associations, the same (being section 1 of joint com- 
mittee resolution No. 1) be annulled. 

We would suggest that the present ‘recommended list’’ be 
suspended and replaced by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association as fast as applications are received, the form of 
application to be as follows: 

We, the undersigned, ask that our name be 
printed in the list of recommended wholesalers and 
manufacturers of lumber, sash and doors, to be cir- 
culated by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion among its members. 

In consideration of such publication we agree to 
abide by the rules of our association, as well as 
by those of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, so far as they have been ratified by the 
joint committee, and that in case of any claim for 
transgression of these rules being brought against 
us we agree either to prove our innocence or settle 
the case satisfactorily to the joint committee 
within one month from the date of the finding of 
the joint committee in the case, and in case of 
failure to do so our name may be removed from 
sald list. 

The joint committee’s definitions of wholesalers 
and manufacturers to apply. 

We recommend that in any case where we are satisfied 
that a retailer is buying of parties whom he has agreed not 
to patronize we shall notify the secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, through the secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, of such viola- 
tion of his agreement, and that unless he shall within thirty 
days prove his innocence of the charge or settle the matter 
satisfactory to the joint committee his territory shall be 
declared open to shipment from any source without penalty. 

We recommend that the present list of commission sales- 
men be replaced by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion as fast as applications are received, the form of appli- 
cation to be as follows: 

We, the undersigned, engaged in selling lumber 
on commission, hereby ask to have our name 
printed in a list of commission men to be published 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s’ Association 
monthly and circulated among their members. 

In consideration of such publication we agree to 
place orders only with those whose names are on 
the new revised list of wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers of lumber and sash and doors, and who have 
furnished us credentials to represent them, and 
that we will not sell to those who make it a prac- 
tice of disposing of their product to the consumer 
in the territory of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

We would recommend that the retailer be asked 
to amend article 3, section 1, of the constitution 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to 
read as follows, after the first paragraph: 

“It shall be understood, however, that side tracks 
or small towns where no yard is located, and 
within a distance of six miles from where the 
members may have a yard, shall be included within 
such protection without extra charge.” 

That for the purpose of settling any dispute that may 
arise between any individual wholesaler, member of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, and the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, our association shall 
maintain, in conjunction with the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s association, a standing joint committee as at present 
constituted. 

We recommend that the members of the joint committee 
representing the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion be selected from those who are not directly interested 
in any branch of the retail trade. 
on te recommendations, if adopted, to take effect April 

Resolved, That this joint conference hereby offers for the 
consideration of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asgso- 
ciation the following recommendation, to wit: That all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber should make it a 
point to sell, in the territory tributary to their respective 
markets, only to those legitimate retail dealers of lumber 
who may be eligible to membership in the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association or to some kindred association. 
meaning. thereby such persons as invest their time and 
money in the retail lumber business, carrying at all times 
stocks of lumber adequate to the demands of the trade 
where said business may be located; who are in the business 
for the purpose of selling lumber at retail; who keep an 
office open during business hours, with a competent person 
in charge to attend to the wants of customers at all times: 
who assume the risks which such business inevitably 
involves and who are in the business to earn a fair return 
for their labor and the use of their capital. 

That all manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber should 
discourage in every practicable way all persons who for 
spite, malice or other vicious motives seek to ruin and 
demoralize the business of legitimate retail lumber dealers: 
also all contractors or consumers (whether acting singly or 
in numbers) who seek ostensibly to pose as regular lumber 
dealers, but. whose real and only purpose is to go around 
the retail dealer and thereby secure the privileges of the 
wholesale markets to the detriment both of the wholesale 
and retail lumber trade. 

S. G. TuTHILL, 
- E. J. Carpenter, D.E. BAKER, 

JAMES A.SMITH, FEvucrenr SHAw, 

CHARLES O. Goss, H.C. Hornpy, 

A. F. Fruppen, Committee. 


The resolutions were approved. 


JOHN Forery, 
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Bureau of Information. 


The secretary stated it had been suggested that a 
bureau to keep members informed regarding the stand- 
ing of retailers be established and maintained by his 
office. He read several Jetters from members urging 
that the matter be taken up. It was thought that mem- 
bers could report regarding retailers who make unjust 
demands for rebates, and who complain without cause. 

Eugene Shaw approved the idea and suggested the 
matter be referred to a committee. He believed every 
member lost from $300 to $500 a year that could be 
saved by the establishing of such a bureau. He favored 
the plan even if it cost $10,000 a year to do it. On 
his motion, a committee of three was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and report at a subsequent meeting, 
consisting of Drew Musser, M. H. McCarthy and E. J. 
Carpenter. 

Secretary Rhodes presented the following resolution 
regarding log driving on navigable streams, which was 
approved, and the secretary was instructed to send 
copies of the resolutions to members of congress from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa and Illinois. 


Log Driving Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, We have recently been advised of the passage by 
congress of an act making it a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine and imprisonment to float loose logs in the streams or 
channels navigable by steamboats in such manner as to 
impede, obstruct or endanger steamboat navigation ; and, 

WHEREAS, It is impossible to carry on the lumbering busi- 
ness on the great lumbering streams in the northwest, such 
as the upper Mississippi, St. Croix and Chippewa, without 
violating the terms of this law, and the enforcement of such 
law would result disastrously to all lumbering interests on 
the rivers named, and cause enormous loss to those engaged 
in the business, including the large number of laborers 
employed in mills and factories dependent on these streams 
for their supply ; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That this law should be so modified as to except 
from its operation the main lumbering streams above men- 
tioned, and we earnestly request our representatives in con- 
gress to unite in securing such modification at the earliest 
moment possible. 


Standing Committees. 
The following standing committees were appointed: 


Grading Committee. 

Chippewa Valley—Robert Starrs. 

Minneapolis—F. A. Bovey, A. R. Rogers. 

Northern Minnesota—R. M. Weyerhaeuser. 

St. Croix—J. D. Bronson. 

Wiona and La Crosse—Roscoe Horton. 

Middle River—Otto Lachmund. 

Wisconsin valley—H. H. Foster. 

The price list committee, appointed to succeed itself, 
as follows: 

Minneapolis district—W. I’. Brooks, i. J. Carpenter. 

Northern Minnesota—H. C. Hornby. 

St. Croix—J. D, Bronson. 

Chippewa Valley—C. W. Greer. 

Winona and La Crosse—W. Hayes Laird. 

Middle River—Otto Lachmund. 

Lower River—Thomas Wilkinson. 

A committee on trade relations will be appointed by 
the chair, should the occasion for one arise. 

The chair appointed Charles O. Goss and Eugene 
Shaw members of the joint committee to confer with 
similar committees from other associations to arbitrate 
trade disputes. 

Eugene J. Carpenter was reappointed auditor for the 
associations. 

Ex-Attorney General Moses Clapp, who had been at 
Washington endeavoring to have the act of congress 
restricting log driving on navigable streams repealed, 
made a brief address to the meeting. He thought the 
war department was favorably disposed to the lumber 
interests, and that when the matter is presented prop- 
erly to it some relief will be afforded. 

Thomas Wilkinson presented the following: 

RESOLVED, That the report of the price list committee be 
approved and that the list of January 11, 1900, be main- 
tained. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. The con- 
vention then adjourned. <A meeting of the board of 
directors followed, at which Secretary J. E. Rhodes was 
re-elected. 

A meeting of the new members of the grading com- 
mittee was held after the adjournment of the convention 
and J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn., was elected 
chairman of the committee in place of George S. Long, 
resigned, who has been chairman since the grading 
bureau was organized six years ago. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





Hoo-Hoo Lecture and Concatenation. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 27.—Great as is the history 
of Hoo-Hoo, and many as are the pleasant memories 
which cluster about the gatherings of its votaries a 
chapter was added to the record of the order Saturday 
night which takes a rank by itself. Attracted by the 
carnival season, an unusually large number of lumber- 
men had announced their intention of visiting New 
Orleans, and it was determined to hold a concatenation 
of Hoo-Hoo at the Tulane hall, so that the sacred tradi- 
tions, born in the time of Isis and Osiris, might be 
kept alive even in the very midst of the gay whirl of 
the “Happy City’s” happiest time. 

That the concatenation might be preceded by a feature 
worthy of what was to follow the services of Bolling 
Arthur Johnson were secured to deliver his celebrated 
lecture on “Hoo-Hoo.” The fact that he had prepared 
this lecture became known and the following enterpris- 
ing firms determined that it would be just the thing 
with which to entertain the visitors: 

New Orleans Railway & Mill Supply Company, E. OC. 
Atkins & Co., A, Baldwin & Co., Lumber Trade Journal, 








C. T, Patterson Company, Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Southern Exhaust & Blow Pipe Company, Stauffer, 
Eshleman & Co., Whitney & Sloo Company, Woodward, 
Wight & Co., Bancroft & Sinclair. 

When the hour for the lecture arrived Saturday night 
Tulane hall was crowded and in the audience was a large 
sprinkling of the fair sex. Mr. Johnson did not need 
an introduction. He was personally known to every 
man in the hall, and when he advanced to the center of 
the platform he was accorded a hearty welcome. 

The lecture itself is not designed for a popular 
audience, for the tale it tells is one which only mem- 
bers of the Order of Hoo-Hoo can understand and 
appreciate. It served, however, to show his power as 
an entertainer, and the wealth of possibilities he has 
in the matter of illustrating his lectures. Major John 
Mapes, who for nineteen years handled the stereopticon 
for John L. Stoddard, manipulated the pictures master- 
fully and the views were limned as clearly against the 
screen as if they were being lived over again. 

After the lecture the hall was cleared for a con- 
satenation of Hoo-Hoo. 

The following officiated: 

Snark, Harvey Avery; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. IF. McClure; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. G. Wilmot; Bojum, W. G. Boorman ; 
Jabberwock, R. H. Vidmer; Custocatian, E. Schwartz; 
Arcanoper, A. C. Posner; Gurdon, E. V. Preston; Scrive- 
noter, Dennis Call. These were assisted by Captain George 
Lock, Supreme Snark, and B. A. Johnson, of the House of 
Ancients. 4 

The following candidates were initiated: 

Michael Emile Cahn, New Orleans; Walter Jonas Dreyfus, 
Isrookhaven, Miss.; Marion James Hayden, Natalbany, La. ; 
Alfred Henderson Spence, New Orleans; Robert Belting 
Carpenter, New Orleans; Jake Henry Gutmann, New 
Orleans; Edward Ebert Johnson, New Orleans; Rawlins 
Albertus Atkinson, Lutcher, La.; Leonard Howard Evarts, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles Augustus McDonald, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Alfred Creole Linsley, Bayou Sara, La.; Rob- 
ert Alexander Hoyt, New Orleans; Augustus Halbert Addi- 
son, Kentwood, La.; Charles Alton Smith, Lutcher, La. ; 
George Sydney Balmer, New Orleans; William Kinross Knox, 
New Orleans; Henry Bascom Bryne, New Orleans; Harry 
Sinclair Williams, New Orleans; Willerton Pearson Tung, 
New Orleans. 

The concatenation was followed by a most enjoyable 
“on the roof.” All who had participated in the even- 
ing pronounced it an entire success from beginning to 
end. 


At Omaha, Neb., February 23d. 

Hoo-Hoo came to earth at Omaha, Neb., on February 
23 in the persons of A. H. Weir as Snark and W. C. 
Bullard as Junior Hoo-Hoo. The following kittens were 
admitted to the gardens: 


John Their Bullard, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 
William Henry Cady, Cady Lumber Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Albert I. Siegner, Curtis, Neb. 

George M. Smith, J. S. Smith & Son, Sheldon, Neb. 

J. Harris Johnson, Johnson & Noorlin, Holdrege, Neb. 

Charles Wilson Hull, Omaha. 

Charles Frank Hulbert, A. H. Hulbert Lumber Company, 
lontanelle, Ia. 

oa H. Henderson, Chicago Lumber Company, Osceola, 
Neb. 
Tbomas W. Engles, South Auburn, Neb. 
” a C. Houston, “One Horse Lumber Yard,’’ Tekamah, 
ve 


George W. Little, Little Lumber Company, Lyons, Neb. 
Harry W. Houston, Houston & Sheldon, Lamar, Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 20. 


Initiates—Seneca Benjamin Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
William Randolph Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn.; Hrnest James 
Bodman, Memphis, Tenn; Ralph Elam Bodman, Memphis, 
Tenn.; William Britton Burns; Deckerville, Ark.; Newton 
William Calecutt, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Duncan Cameron Green, 
Deckerville, Ark.; Arthur Lannes Hayes, Erin, Tenn. ; Leslie 
Dayton Johnson, Deckerville, Ark.; James Franklin Keely, 
Memphis, Tenn.; George McDaniel Lee, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Iranklin Watts McKee, Stephens, Ark.; Hugh Clinton 
McKellor, Memphis, Tenn.; Isaac Frank McLean, Center: 
ville, Tenn.; John Samuel Oram, Cleveland, O.; Murray 
Heckman Patterson, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles Benton Paul, 
Deckerville, Ark.; Thomas “Junction” Robertson, Junction 
City, Ark.; Richard James Ryan, Memphis, Tenn.; Isaac 
Linn Watts, Memphis, Tenn.; Joel Gray Webb, Deckerville, 
Ark.; John Whitney Webb, Deckerville, Ark.; Jeremiah 
Henry Whalen, New York, N. Y. 


At Jonesboro, Ark., February 16. 


Initiates—Charles Henry Bohrer, Jonesboro, Ark.; James 
Richardson Devore, Jonesbore, Ark.; Charles Albert Fisher, 
Sedgwick, Ark.; Joseph Samuel Fleming, Cardwell, Mo. ; 
John Bell Kennedy, Nettleton, Ark.; Charles Frederick 
Langsdon, Jonesboro, Ark.; William Henry Hanison More- 
lock, Jonesboro, Ark. 


At Camden, Ark., February 17. 


Initiates—James William Brown, Camden, Ark.; Levi 
Simpson DecBord, Thornton, Ark.; Frank Marion Deluki, 
Griffin, Ark.; Edwin James Goodwin, Camden, Ark.; Albert 
Sidney Grayson, Lester, Ark.; William Reece Guess, Camden, 
Ark.; William John Hodgins, Gurdon, Ark.; Thomas Rowe 
Holmes, Little Bay, Ark.; Albert Charles Lange, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; William Bretlock Rossiter, New Orleans, La.; Wil- 
liam Andrew Rowan, Little Bay, Ark. 

At Warren, Ark., February 19. 

Initiates—George Andrew Adams, Wilmar, Ark.; John 
Elmer, Adams, Warren, Ark.; Richard Tennimore Breese, 
Wilmar, Ark.; Leonidas Johnson Burtridge, Warren, Ark. ; 
Clifton Holgate Drinker, Wilmar, Ark.; Charles Clarke 
Gates, Wilmar, Ark.; Edgar Woodward Gates, Wilmar, Ark. ; 
Henry Hazel, Wilmar, Ark.; John Dayton Conditt McClure, 
Wilmar, Ark.; Jacob Benjamin Pfouts, Warren, Ark.; Her- 
bert Charles Rule, Wilmar, Ark.; John Eseicah Walker, 
Warren, Ark.: John Nimrod Wheeler, Warren, Ark.; John 
Byrd Wilson, Wilmar, Ark. 


Hoo-Hoo News. 

Vicegerent F. A. Kirby will hold a concatenation 
during the forthcoming meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Baltimore, which 
occurs March 7 and 8. It is believed that this associa- 
tion meeting will be largely attended, and the lumber- 
men of the Monumental City are making big prepara- 
tions to entertain the visitors. Doubtless a good class 
will be worked up for initiation into the mysteries of 
the domain of the Great Black Cat, 
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Proceedings of the Fifth Annual [Meeting Held at [Marshalltown, la. 


Biggest Attendance in the 





History of the Association—Secretary Reports Satisfactory Progress in the Past 
Year—Dealers Discuss Trade Topics, Prices and Insurance 
—lowa Sash and Door Salesmen Organize. 





The fifth annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was held at the Pilgrim Hotel, 
Marshalltown, Ia., on Friday, February 23. Early trains 
Friday morning brought lumbermen from every direc- 
tion, and the lobby of the hotel was soon filled to over- 
flowing. By the opening of the morning session more 
than fifty retailers had arrived, and their number was 
re-enforced by about fifteen traveling salesmen, the lat- 
ter taking it upon themselves to act as hosts for the 
occasion. : 

To a large extent the business sessions were devoted 
to routine affairs, retail conditions having been so sat- 
isfactory in the association’s territory during the past 
year that there was not much cause for complaint. 

Naturally the subject of prices came up for discussion, 
and while the rapid advance of wholesale prices was not 
at all to the retailers’ liking, it was agreed that nothing 
could be done except to endeavor to get a price at retail 
commensurate with the figures the dealers were obliged 
to pay for the stock. 

Mutual insurance was strongly indorsed, and several 
dealers testified to the substantial benefits they had 
received through placing insurance with the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Association of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Morning Session. 


President Munn, of Ames, called the first session to 
order at ll a. m. In the absence of C. E. Greef, of 
Eldora, George Bacon, of Marshalltown, acted as sec- 
retary. 

ia suunien the meeting President Munn announced 
that the association was being entertained by the trav- 
eling men, and had been asked to meet in the basement 
because the salesmen wished to economize on account of 
trade being so light. This gave the retailers a chance to 
laugh at the expense of the boys on the road, but the 
latter took it good-naturedly and intimated that their 
expense accounts still retained a measure of elasticity 
for purposes of entertainment. In continuing his open- 
ing remarks President Munn paid a tribute to two of 
the absent workers of the association, A. A. Moore and 
C. E. Greef, the latter having been secretary of the 
organization since the start. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been read 
and approved the president announced the following 
committee appointments: 

On Credentials—H. V. Scott and M. W. Bartlett. 

On Auditing—IFrank Howe and C. BE. Voss. 

On Resolutions-—D. E. Baker and B. L. Willis. 

On nomination of Officers—S. H. Henry and M. Kohler. 

A general discussion followed on the benefits of asso- 
ciation work. D. E. Baker, of Traer, was the first 
speaker, and expressed great pleasure at seeing such a 
large attendance, which showed that the interest in asso- 
ciation work was not waning. During the last year he 
said that little trouble had been experienced from the 
encroachments of scalpers, and he felt sure that the time 
was near at hand when all these ‘“‘bloodsuckers” would 
be driven from the field. 

R. H. Burnside, secretary of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was called for and 
responded briefly, stating that the Southeastern asso- 
ciation considered itself a child of the Central Iowa 
association, and its members were very proud of the 
work being done by both organizations. Mr. Burnside 
concluded his remarks by introducing C. E. McQuaid, of 
Sigourney, president of the Southeastern association, 
who spoke highly of the good done by organizations of 
this kind, entering somewhat into details as to the 
methods and means that might be employed to protect 
the interests of the retailers. 

Marcus Kohler, of Traer, asked to be heard for a few 
minutes, and said that he knew it meant hard work to 
get dealers to live in harmony, but in his town at the 
present time the best of feeling existed. He and Mr. 
Baker, while competitors, were the warmest of friends, 
and when any trouble arose over prices or a customer 
they managed to get together and settle the difficulty 
without trying to cut one another’s throats. 

K. D. Mineah, of Eagle Grove, spoke in the same 
strain. He expressed himself as firmly believing in har- 
mony and good feeling existing between members of all 
associations and also said that for one he was perfectly 
satisfied with prices and present conditions. 

The association then took a recess until 1:30 p. m. 


Those Present. 


During the noon recess the committee on credentials 
made a careful investigation of the character of each 
one present and finally decided to report the following 
list of retailers and traveling men as being fully up to 
grade: 

K’red Munn, H. L. Munn & Son, Ames. 

George Bacon, L. Lamb Lumber Company, Marshalltown. 

G. C. Hurlbutt, G. C. Hurlbutt & Co., Conrad. 

H. W. Dodd, Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook. 

I’. H. Henry, Belle Plaine. 

Ralph Burnside, Burnside & Son, Oskaloosa. 

P. D. Moeller, Moeller-Bryant Company, Reinbeck. 

Charles McQuaid, McCann & McQuaid, Sigourney. 
me A. Bryant, Bryant-Neely Lumber Company, Cedar 
Falls. 

Andrew Rath, Ackley. 

M. Howard, Howard & Marsan, Dysart. 

H. Walker, L. Lamb Lumber Company, Toledo. 
W. H. Vosburg, W. H. Vosburg & Co., Gilman. 
W. A. Semtman, Greef Lumber Company, Union. 


W. J. Henderson, Gladbrook. 

Charles Belz, Gier & Belz, Conrad. 

S. D. Moore, A. A. Moore, Marshalltown. 

Kk. L. Murray, Greef Lumber Company, Eldora. 

I’. W. Brokhausen, Tama. 

Warren Brown, Waterloo Lumber Company, Waterloo. 

W. A. Mall, Mall & Tatge, Luzerne. 

Lb. L. Willis, B. L. Willis Lumber Company, Webster City. 

IKred W. Esgen, F. W. Esgen Lumber Company, Eldora. 

Ansel Fletcher, A. A. Moore, Le Grand. 

lk. L. Howe, F. L. Howe & Co., Radcliffe. 

G. W. Voss, William H. Voss & Son, Belle Plaine. 

A. C. Voss, William H. Voss, Jewell. 

Ii. D. Mineah, BE. D. Mineah & Co., Eagle Grove. 

W. H. Scott, W. H. Scott & Bro., Grundy Center. 

J. A. French, Maxwell. 

J. J. Oliver, L. Oliver, Kelley. 

Cc. L. Kinney, Hubbard. 

H. B. Hall, Hall & McDowell Company, Iowa Falls. 

Marcus Kohler, Kohler & Wood, Traer. 

B. K. Hoag, Hoag & Griffith, Iowa Falls. 

A. Merrill, Townsend & Merrill, Cedar Falls. 

Nelson Cronk, Cronk Bros., Montour. 

Charles A. Buckwald, Marshalltown. 

A. Brackney, Clemons. 

James F’. Weart, Weart & Lysaght, Cherokee. 

D. E. Baker, Traer. 

H. A. Pauls, H. A. & G. Pauls, Cambridge. ~ 

I’. EK. Woods, J. H. Woods & Co., Aukeny. 

Hi. Folger, E. D. Mineah & Co., Eagle Grove. 

O. Dunkelbarger, Dunkelbarger & King, Nevada. 

J. M. Bartlett, Dewel & Bartlett, Maxwell. 

L. Erickson, Erickson & Larson Company, Story City. 

= G. Flournoy, Flour City Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

I’. D. Wetherell, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines. 

Harry Phillips, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Muscatine. 

bet EK. Thomas, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

Fred Barns, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
Minneapolis. 

J. W. Anderson, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

Will McCampbell, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Muscatine. 

W. Ki. Sears, Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 
~.. L. Chesley, L. Lamb Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ira S. Wadleigh, Brooks Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. E. Ahrens, U .N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

Harry Scott, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

A. W. Morse, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis. 

D. D. Babbit, The Backus-Brooks Company, Minneapolis. 


Afternoon Session. 


It was about fifteen minutes after the designated time 
when the afternoon session was called to order to listen 
to the reading of Secretary Greef’s annual report by 
Acting Secretary Bacon. The report follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


To the officers and members of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association—Gentlemen : This, our fifth 
arvnual meeting, finds me absent in person, but with you in 
thought and well wishes. Indeed, it was with deep regret 
when [| left home that I foresaw the likelihood of my not 
being able to meet with you this year. Since the formation 
of this association, I have ever considered it one of m 
particular pets, and none can truthfully say, I think, that I 
have ever failed in my duty toward it. 

To many of you I am indebted, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, for kindly offered help and advice, and to our 
united efforts and actions is due the credit of our success. 

‘That we are a success and have been successful in our 
objects, will admit of no reasonable doubt. 

That we still have ‘raw material’ left to continue our 
work on we all know, and it is the earnest wish of the 
writer hereof that the good work will be continued. 

Work—How Done. 

In speaking of the past year’s work, as assigned to me 
to do, and as done by me, I wish to say it has been under- 
taken and has been largely done in the most quiet manner. 
Versonal solicitation has almost entirely been the mode 
adopted. 

In many of these visits I have been accompanied by 
different members of our association, and especially by our 
most worthy president, than whom this association never 
had a better friend or more willing worker. His sugges- 
tions and advice have always been timely and always showed 
the effects of study and good bysiness ability on his part. 
To him this association surely owes very much for our 
“step-ahead” during the past year, and I suggest it not at 
all inappropriate at this meeting that at least a resolution 
expressing a vote of thanks to him be adopted. 

Before leaving this topic of work done during the past 
year, I want to say I fully realize what some of our mem- 
bers think “‘they know,” etc; “how much better it could 
have been done,” etc. I suggest the selection of one of 
these ‘“‘better doers’’ or “kickers’’ be made at this meeting 
and the work assigned to him. I offer herewith my assist- 
ance toward making the work more effective and of a 
— grade of general good, to any one who will under- 
take it. 

Membership. 


Our membership roster shows a steady increase during 
the past year and pleasant relations have been established 
in most instances, where “open war,” or at least the 
‘“look-out-for-yourself” policy were before prevalent. 

I have ever stood ready to assist any of our members 
along these particular lines, and 4 failure to do so where 
the work was needed, has been surely no fault of mine. 

Price List. 


With the many changes made by the wholesalers the 
past season it became incumbent that retailers also advance 
their prices in conformity with those regulating the cost 
of numerous items in stock. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that they have adopted 
no singlé advance that was not perfectly right and their 
due. In doing this promptly I contend that they were only 
showing a true business policy and wronging no one. 

Receipts and Expenditures. 

I have collected the past year from the members of 
this association in dues and membership fees the sum of 
$234, and hold our treasurer’s receipt for this amount. His 
report will show a balance of cash in his hands today of 
$113.34, after all bills are we Our total expenditures for 
the year were $233.90. All of the above should be verified 


by the report of your auditing committee, appointed by 
our president at this meeting. 
More Work. 

Please do not think me over zealous in this work, but 
before closing this report I want to again urge upon 
all of you a continuance of the good already done, and 
more especially in the western portion of our district. 
There is still room there for great improvement, and the 
seeds of the good work done there the past year must 
surely sprout soon, if the work be persistently followed up 
on the lines already laid down there. 

I feel safe in saying that we already have quite a number 
in that portion of our district who are “almost persuaded” 
to join us, and it would require but little more persuasion 
to get them into our ranks. With this accomplished they 
would not only receive our help but would also be a help to 
us. The marvel to any true association man is, “How can 
they afford to stay out of our ranks?’ “Why do they need 
any persuasion to join us?’ Rather we would suppose that 
the urging, if any were needed, should come from the other 


party. 

Let us all use extra endeavors during this, our sixth year, 
and try to persuade all who are eligible in our territory to 
fall in with us. 

Remember, in doing this, we must all, directly or indi- 
rectly, receive some benefit as well as tend to build up the 


character and quality of our business associates. Respect- 
fully submitted. C. E. GREEF, 
Secretary. 


The treasurer’s report was submitted and approved, 
after which reports were received from the various com- 
mittees and placed on file. 

The president then called upon A. W. Morse, traveling 
representative of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who responded by apologizing for the absence of 
Secretary Hollis, of that association, who, he said, was 
in Omaha doing good work for the retailers. Mr. Morse 
spoke at some length on the different associations now 
in the field and advocated all of them working hand in 
hand. If this were done he predicted prosperity and 
larger bank accounts for every retailer. He compli- 
mented the large delegation of traveling men who were 
present and thanked them for the entertainment so suc- 
cessfully given during the Minneapolis convention in 
January, slyly alluding to the manner in which the 
retailers intended to retaliate one year hence, at which 
time they would be the hosts and the salesmen the 
guests. 

Insurance matters were touched upon by Mr. Morse, 
and the members present were fully convinced that the 
old line companies had been charging them too much for 
insurance. The speaker recommended that all retailers 
insure in the lumber mutuals and was glad to know that 
most of those present had taken advantage of the low 
rates offered by his company, the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association, of Minneapolis. 

A. Merrill, of Townsend & Merrill, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
spoke of the trouble in dealing with a certain class of 
scalpers and recommended the making of special grades 
to offset this kind of competition. Mr. Willis said that 
his company was doing this at present and the results 
were satisfactory. Mr. Rath also spoke in favor of the 
same plan. 

James F. Weart, of Cherokee, addressed the meeting 
briefly on the subject of organization and took occasion 
to speak very highly of the lumber journals and the 
work they have done for the retailer. 

Upon motion of Mr. Baker the meeting then went into 
executive session, 

Election of Officers. 


When the doors were again opened the election of offi- 
cers was taken up and the following selection made for 
the coming year: 

President—B. K. Hoag, of Hoag & Griffith, Iowa Falls. 

Vice-President—F. W.° Brokhausen, Greef Lumber Com- 
pany, Tama. 

Secretary—C. E. Greef, Greef Lumber Company, Eldora. 

Treasurer—Andrew Rath, Ackley. 

Directors—W. J. Young, G. W. Voss and L. Zimmerman. 

The regular business having thus been completed the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Notes. 

This was one of the best attended meetings the asso- 
ciation has ever held. 

Al Moore was sadly missed. He is now in Europe, 
presumably hobnobbing with some of the nobility. 

There was a good sized bunch of traveling men pres- 
ent. All said trade for February was light, but reported 
good prospects for the late spring business. 

C. E. Greef, secretary of the association, was unavoid- 
ably absent, being in California with his wife, who is in 
poor health, 

Harry Scott viewed the workings of the association 
from an elevated perch on the window sill. 

D. E. Baker and M. Kohler, of Traer, made fun for 
the boys by their friendly roasting of one another. 

Al G. Flournoy, of the Flour City Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., had a new stock of funny stories 
with him for the entertainment of the visiting retailers. 

F. D. Wetheral, representing the Carr & Adams 
Company, of Des Moines, Ia., didn’t lose an opportunity 
of letting the dealers know that his concern was ready 
to take any amount of business which might offer. 

The Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, Musca- 
tine, Ia., was represented at the meeting by Harry 
Phillips and W. A. McCampbell. 

J. W. Anderson was busy making acquaintances and 
talking up 
Radford Sash & Door Company, of Chicago. 

A. L. Chesley, of the L, Lamb Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., came down to Marshalltown to take in 
the retailers’ meeting. 

The U. N. Roberts Company, of Davenport, Ia., had 
two hustling representatives present in the persons of 
Harry V. Scott and A. E, Ahrens. 

Among the northern salesmen who were present at the 
meeting were W. H. Thomas, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lum- 


the advantages of doing business with the 
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ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. E. Sears, of the 

Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn.; Ira 8S. Wad- 

leigh, of Brooks Bros., St. Paul, Minn., and D. B. Bab- 

bit, of the Backus-Brooks Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sash and Door Salesmen Organize. 

The sash and door salesmen who were present at the 
meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Marshalltown on February 23, held a meet- 
ing and organized what will be known as the Associa- 
tion of Iowa Sash & Door Salesmen. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—W. A. McCampbell, of the Huttig Bros. Manu- 
facturing Company, Muscatine, Ia. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer—H. V. Scott, of the U. N. 
Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia. 

A committee consisting of O. E. Deckert and H. V. 
Scott was appointed to formulate constitution and 
by-laws and submit the same to the next meeting. 

A committee on permanent organization was also 
appointed, consisting of F. D, Wetheral, A. KE, Ahrens 
and Oscar Bondy. 

The new association will hold its annual meeting at 
Marshalltown, Ia., on May 1, at which time it is 
expected that the organization will be completed. 





Lumber Fables in Slang. 


wes YvyY(Yye—"“~—"——"7 Sw 
The Carpenter’s Ghost—l. 

One time there was a Ghost that thought he was It. 
This was because in life he had been a carpenter with 
brains enough to saw a pine board, but no more. Per- 
haps this was only because he was a carpenter. If he 
had been anything else he would have caught on that 
he was shy in his garret; but he was a carpenter and so 
could not get next to himself. When he died he became 
a Ghost because he did not know enough to know that he 
was dead. So he began to pester the rest of the world by 
looking over everybody’s shoulder when they were figur- 
ing lumber bills, and when the man who wanted to build 
said he’d like hemlock the Ghost would whisper “nit,” 
and queer the deal. 

Also he would whisper that cedar shingles were the 
only shingles, just because the living carpenter could 
put them down quickly and not get his mits full of snags. 

He was a wise Ghost, aber nit. He began hating 
himself for being dead because he thought he amounted 
to nix, but he had another guess coming, and he was 
really pretty nearly the whole thing in lots of cases, 
Which showed he had more rats in his garret than ever. 
He was a good thing. 

In time a lot of wise guys got bunched up and chewed 
the rag about a good many things that the Ghost was 
next to, and they threw down his game by giving it out 
cold that this whole ghost business was rummy and 
punk, They threw the hot air into the Ghost’s game 





*Couldn’t get a glad hand.” 


till he gets next that he ain’t so much and ducks out— 
see? 

He tried to con a few more people, but it didn’t go, 
only with farmers, for the wise guys spread the news 
till everybody gave the Ghost a cold face when he started 
his story; he couldn’t get a glad hand anywhere, so his 
lamps began te leak and he had to hunt a new business. 

Nowadays everybody that buys a board is dead next 
that the Ghost is a fake, so they order what they want 
and make the whole tribe of carpenters put up the right 
work, regardless of their mits or what they like best to 
work, or they don’t produce the coin when the job is 
done, which shows that the Ghost’s work was coarse 
and so poor that he couldn’t finish. 

It is a good thing for the Ghost that he died when 
he did. If he had been allowed to live on he would have 
sent the whole business up in a balloon. As it is he 
wanders about trying to tell people what to do about 
lumber, but as soon as he starts, somebody says, “That’ll 
be about enough,” and Mr. Ghost ducks out. 


oral. 


When any guy wants to put you next, give him a 
wise glare and throw him a little hot air yourself. 
THE TENDERFOOT. 


IN THE QUEEN’S DOMINION. 


a aid 


Manitoba Retailers Gather at Winnipeg for the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association—Summary of the Proceedings and 
Notes of the Convention. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 21.—This is bonspiel week in 
Winnipeg, and the city is thronged with visitors from 
all parts of the province, and even beyond. Over 100 
different rinks are here participating in the curling 
matches, which bring so many people to the city. This 
is the week during which a number of associations and 
societies hold their annual meetings, because of the low 
rates of fare offered by the railroads, As has been the 
custom since its organization, the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association also holds its annual meeting dur- 
ing bonspeil week. It occurred last evening at Albert 
Hall, and was the ninth annual meeting. 


Manitoba Stirred by War News. 


The people of Manitoba are very much interested in 
the progress of the South African war, because of their 
loyalty to their mother country, and also on account of 
the large numbers of Canadians who are fighting in the 
ranks; consequently the bulletin boards in front of the 
newspaper oflices yesterday and today were surrounded 
with crowds of people anxiously scanning the list of killed 
and wounded in the last encounter. ‘The names of a 
number of residents of Winnipeg were to be found on 
the list of those either killed or wounded. With so 
many events to divert the attention, it was surprising 
that the attendance at the meeting of the lumbermen’s 
association last evening was so large. ‘There were pres- 
ent over 100 members out of the total membership of 215. 


A Strong Association. 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 
embraces the retail lumber dealers of the province of 
Manitoba, is without doubt the strongest organization 
of lumber dealers on the American continent. No other 
association can claim over 90 percent of the dealers in its 
territory as members, It is peculiar also in the fact 
that manufacturers and wholesalers are admitted to 
honorary membership, and are entitled to all the priv- 
ileges of the association. ‘These members are bound by 
the by-laws of the association to sell only to active mem- 
bers, for section 11 reads as follows: ; 

Honorary members shall not sell lumber, timber or other 
material usually sold in retail lumber yards to any firm or 
corporation other than to active members of this associa- 
tion, except as hereinafter provided. 

The exceptions are sales to contractors or consumers 
for building elevators and mills, and to railroad com- 
panies, and a penalty is provided for violating this rule 
of a fine of 15 percent of the retail price of the material 
sold. 

The strength of the association lies in the section of 
the by-laws above quoted, and also in another section, 
31, which reads as tollows: 

Active members shall make their purchases of lumber, 
timber and other material from honorary members only. 

It is thus seen that the association provides for recip- 
rocal relations between the manufacturers and retailers, 
which makes sales to retail dealers in the province by 
mills in Minnesota rather difficult. The secretary of the 
association is empowered to investigate all complaints, 
and he also examines the books and invoices of members 
in connection with any charge. 

The association is also peculiar in that its secretary 


and members of the board of directors fix the prices . 


that shall prevail for retail sales in the different local- 
ities, and members are compelled to maintain the prices. 

During 1898 considerable American lumber was 
shipped into Manitoba, owing to low prices prevailing in 
the states, and the temptation to buy to advantage from 
Minnesota mills regardless of the rules of the association 
was so strong that at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Winnipeg a year ago, the honorary members 
strongly protested against the infringement of the rules 
in this manner, and the greater part of the session was 
taken up with a discussion of this matter. During the 
past year, however, the mills of northern Minnesota 
have found a more profitable market in the south, and 
owing to the advanced prices prevailing in the states 
have not been such heavy competitors with the manu- 
facturers at Rat’ Portage, Kewatin, Winnipeg, Brandon 
and a few other towns that supply the demand of the 
province. 

The meeting last evening was therefore harmonious 
in every respect. It was called to order by President 
Henry Byrnes, of Winnipeg, who presented his annual 
address as follows: 


President Byrnes Address. 


Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association: I extend you a hearty greeting. It 
affords me much pleasure in meeting you at the ninth 
annual meeting of this association, and the pleasure is added 
to in the fact of my being able to say to you that our 
association has prospered very much during the year now 
closed. It is prosperous not only from a financial stand- 
point, put shows an increase of membership, and much 
larger evidence of the sphere of usefulness it exercises and 
which is being more and more recognized. In fact, the year 
now closed may well be classed as the recordbreaker in 
the history of the association since its organization. 

I am glad to inform you that generally speaking the year 
has been one of marked harmony among the association 
members. There have beea a few exceptional cases of 
grievances and friction, all of which I must confess were 
to my mind properly made. I think this is a matter in 
which the members should allow their good sense and 
consideration to be used in assisting in the advantages to 


be derived from fair and honorable methods in carrying on 
the lumber trade along the lines of the constitution and 
by-laws of the association. ‘The result of this would be to 
minimize in a very great degree the number of grievances 
arising. 

As [I am about to be succeeded in the office you did me 
the honor of electing me to at the last annual meeting, 
I wish before retiring to acknowledge the courtesy extended 
to me on all hands, and I assure you that the duties 
devolving upon me as your president have been of a kind 
most agreeable to me. Indeed, I have enjoyed with pleasant 
interest the part I have taken, according to my humble judg- 
ment, in the promotion and concerns of the association in 
the various ways that I have been called upon to act in deal- 
ing with matters arising from time to time. 

I have been fortunate in having associated with me a very 
capable board of directors, all being experienced business 
men and able to use their business experience to valuable 
account when deliberating upon matters brought before them 
for settlement. 

In conclusion I may state for your information that I 
have been a close observer of the workings of the associa- 
tion during the year, and I am quite decided that its pur- 
poses are beneficial to both the wholesale and retail dealers. 
Of course, the successful working of the association rests 
largely upon the loyalty of its members in sustaining the 
secretary in his duties, and in the general up-building of its 
constitution and by-laws. 

The active administration of the association’s affairs 
are in the hands of the secretary-treasurer, Isaac Cock- 
burn, who reported a very satisfactory condition of the 
associaticn’s affairs, particularly in regard to the mem- 
bership, which had been increased by the addition of 
54 active and 6 honorary members during the year. His 
financial statement showed a balance of $1,630 on hand. 
His report follows: 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It affords me much pleas- 
ure to have the privilege of again being with you and renew- 
ing acquaintanceships. 

In presenting to you the annual statement, I am glad 
to be able to show the affairs of the association to be in a 
very prosperous position, not only from a financial stand- 
point, but in reporting a very considerable addition to 
the membership. We have admitted during the year 54 
active and 6 honorary members. Since taking office in 
May last I have had occasion to remove from membership 
7 former members. ‘The total membership at the end of 
the year was 215, 188 active and 27 honorary. 

I was much gratified indeed with the ready response made 
to my call for the annual dues of 1899, only a few neglect- 
ing to pay prior to the end of the year, although I might 
remark that there are two who, after enjoying the advan- 
tage of membership during nearly the whole season, have 
refused to pay the annual dues of 1899 for the reason 
that they do not intend to continue. I suppose that we 
must expect to meet some members in our number who 
have peculiar notions of what is honorable. 

I congratulate the active and honorary members alike 
upon having experienced a profitable season’s business in 
the activity of the lumber trade during the past year, in 
which there was so much peacefulness existing among the 
members one with the other in pursuit of their business. 
It is probable that the general influence of prosperity may 
have assisted materially in bringing about such a desirable 
result. We have received, however, some grievances and 
complaints. 

I have made some inquiries as to why it is possible that 
at a time when business is good good business men will, 
in the face of a considerable rise in the wholesale price in 
lumber, cut the retail prices, already low enough, if not 
too low. 

When making a call at a town a short time ago, I was 
first met by one dealer, who complained very much of the 
other dealer having cut the price list, and in course of a 
little time I met the other dealer, who had an identical com- 
plaint to make against the first dealer I talked with. I 
found that the usual thing happened; some buyer telling 
the first dealer he could buy his lumber for less price 
from the other dealer. The first dealer did not allow the 
buyer to return to the other dealer to get his lumber at a 
less price, nor did he try to find out from the other dealer - 
whether the buyer had been telling him the truth or not, 
but just struck a bargain with the buyer on the spot by 
cutting the price. Very soon after the other dealer came 
to know of the transaction and started out to retaliate at 
first opportunity, and the consequence was that cutting 
and slashing continued through the season. No confidence 
existed between them, the jealousy and unfriendly feeling 
arising against each other being so extreme that any assur- 
ance of one to the other was not accepted, and the end 
of the year must necessarily have found their profits less 
than they should have been. Neither one has risen equal 
to the occasion to make a proposition to the other to 
sink differences, discontinue their folly, doing injury to 
themselves by themselves in their business. With earnest- 
ness on the part of both dealers to remedy the misunder- 
standings that have arisen and a larger degree of amity 
exercised, there can be no doubt the difficulties wil] cease, 
and a proper business arrangement be maintained. At 
present the one is quite sure the other is wrong. 

I now desire to turn to a pleasant duty I have to perform; 
that is in making recognition of the very many obliga- 
tions I am under to the traveling salesmen of the honorary 
members in the Interest they have taken on behalf of the 
association. I have not known of them deviating from the 
association rules in making their sales, and through their 
kind interest in directing all persons desiring to embark 
in the lumber business to first obtain membership, much 
benefit has been derived by this association. 

In the pursuance of the very general advance in the cost 
of lumber and building material, of course the retail prices 
will require to move in sympathy therewith. I propose 
giving a good deal of attention to proper established price 
lists at the various points and bespeak your kind assurance 
in carrying it on to success. 

I have observed in issuing notices of changes of mem- 
bership and of additional membership furnished to honorary 
members that there is a liability of such becoming mislaid, 
and I have thought it would be of service to issue to hon- 
orary members new membership lists monthly and purpose 
earrying this out. 

In conclusion, I lean upon the assistance of al] members 
in furthering the objects of the association and would ask 
all to keep well versed in the by-laws. If the spirit of them 
is acted up to much good will be the result. 


D. E. Sprague, of Winnipeg, in moving the adoption 
of the president’s and secretary’s reports, made a happy 
talk in which he referred to the president’s inherent 
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modesty. He thought that the president might well 
have referred to the bonspeil in progress as part of the 
entertainment provided for members. Speaking in a 
more serious strain he called attention to the prosper- 
ous condition of business, as compared with the year 
previous, when certain competition from the south, while 
legitimate, made it hard for the honorary members to 
compete. The low prices being made by manufacturers 
to the south tempted the loyalty of the active members. 
Owing to the improvement of the trade conditions in the 
states the evil had cured itself. Mr. Sprague pointed 


‘out that the members should not forget that it is the 


manufacturers who have to bear the onus of the alleged 
“combination.” He thought prices to prevail this year 
should be arranged early. 


In Defense of the Association. 


J. L. Campbell, of Melita, Man., made a very able 
address in seconding Mr. Sprague’s motion. He was 
pleased with the report, particularly that part referring 
to the reserve fund on hand, stating that lumbermen, 
as a class, were not accustomed to having a surplus of 
funds. Referring to the criticism of their association 
as to its being more or less of a trust, Mr. Campbell 
said: 

There are combinations in all kinds of business and pro- 
fessions as well. . The combinations in law and medicine 
are recognized by parliament. While competition is often 
said to be the life of trade, it is at the same time its death 
also. Often while people are calling out against combina- 
tions they are really calling for the beneficial results of 
the same consolidations. ‘There were guilds in the early 
days, and not only in Europe, but in Asia, even in China, 
there were secret organizations of the people many years 
ago. Even the great nations of the world today have com- 
binations called by the dignified term of “alliances.” We 
never object when Great Britain makes a desirable alliance. 

Mr. Campbell believed organizations such as_ their 
association benefit not only the members, but the public 
also. Having over 90 percent of those engaged in the 
lumber business in the province of Manitoba among its 
members, it was the most successful, as well as the most 
unique, organization of lumbermen in America, in his 
opinion. 

D. C. Cameron, manager of the Rat Portage Lumber 
Company, Rat Portage, Ont., who is one of the leading 
honorary members, as he represents the largest manu- 
facturing concern north of the American boundary which 
caters to the trade of the Province, was called upon to 
express his views, but in his usual modest manner only 
congratulated the president and members on the large 
attendance, as well as the successful year the associa- 
tion had passed through. He declared that Mr. Camp- 
bell had so ably justified the existence of the association 
that he now felt he could attend the meeting with a 
clear conscience. He then told a story and begged to be 
excused from further speech-making. 

At this point Secretary Cockburn announced that 
arrangements had been made with a _ local pho- 
tographer to take a flash light view of the members pres- 
ent, so a recess was taken while the photographer 
grouped the lumbermen in one end of the hall and set 
his deadly camera at work on them in order to show to 
the world the handsome countenances of Jack Graham, 
Ernest Phillips, William Armstrong and a number of 
other shining lights of the organization. 

Jack Graham then passed around boxes of choice 
Havana cigars, and it should be said right here that it 
was not his treat, but that it is a custom of this associa- 
tion, and one which, by the way, some of the retail 
organizations in the states might well copy, to furnish 
cigars for the members at their annual gatherings. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year was then 
taken up, and upon the nomination of Mr. Sprague, 
President Henry Byrnes was re-elected unanimously for 
a second term. R. H. O'Hara, of Brandon, Man., who, 
by the way, was unable to be present at the meeting, 
was chosen vice-president. A motion was made that 
the old board of directors be re-elected, but T. A. Cuddy, 
of Minnedosa, a director, announced that he was going 
out of the retail business, and therefore could not serve 
another year. Consequently a committee to nominate a 
board of directors was appointed, consisting of P. A. 
Cuddy, Gil Davidson and ‘Il. Chapin. After a short con- 
ference this committee presented the following as mem- 
bers of the board of directors for the ensuing year, and 
they were duly elected: ‘T. Turnbull, Manitou; D. E. 
Sprague, Winnipeg; J. L. Campbell, Melita; William 
Armstrong, Portage la Prairie; A. R. Stevens, Cypress 
River, and Frank H. Boyd, Minnedosa. 

An auditing committee consisting of D. Sinclair and 
J. M. Hall was also elected. 


Discussion of Prices. 


_ P. D. Robinson, of Winnipeg, suggested that the sub- 
Ject of prices be discussed, and that the five Minnesota 
mill concerns shipping into the Province be asked to 
sell only to members of the association. 

Mr. Cameron stated that it would be hard at the 
present time to say what prices would be three months 
hence, and therefore he did not believe it possible to 
make the price list at this early date. He stated that 
his company was getting out logs under great difficul- 
ties, having landed no logs to speak of prior to February 
1. His total log supply would be shorter than antici- 
pated, and no matter how favorable the balance of the 
log season would be the logs would be more expensive. 
In conclusion he advised the dealers to buy what lum- 
ber they needed as soon as possible, which advice caused 
some amusement. 


Subject of Credits. 
The balance of the session was devoted almost entirely 


to a prolonged discussion of the subject of credits. 
President Byrnes started the ball rolling by suggesting 


that dealers should be more careful in this respect. 

John Handbury, of Brandon, thought that lumber 
dealers should compel the farmers who bought their 
lumber on time to pay interest, and that when lumber 
was sold on time a note should be obtained from the 
customer bearing enough interest to reimburse the 
retailer. 

F. Chapin, of Hartney, believed that the members of 
the board of directors should make price lists for each 
section so that the dealers should be selling on a uniform 
list. 

Robert Rolston, of Killarney, spoke in the same strain. 
At this point D. C. Cameron stated that while the mem- 
bers of the association thought the manufacturers were 
asking high prices for lumber, he wished to explain 
that he had just the day before returned from a visit 
to Minnesota, where he had met several manufacturers 
who shipped more or less into the Province, and they 
had complained because his concern was not charging 
enough for low-grade boards. 

Mr. Campbell believed that the charge of interest by 
retailers was necessary to their success, and that if 
they did not charge interest they were buying their cus- 
tom too dearly. He knew it was hard to get farmers to 
give notes, because they attributed a request for a note 
to a lack of confidence in their ability to pay. At the 
end of the year, if notes were obtained, it would be 
found that the interest received amounted to consid- 
erable, and if all dealers charged interest their custom- 
ers would not complain. 

James A. Badgley, of Emerson, made a strong argu; 
ment in favor of demanding notes bearing interest on 
all time sales. He provoked considerable laughter by 
stating: “I charge interest on all my accounts run- 
ning beyond October 1, just to show my customer that 
I have an interest in him, and expect him to pay that 
interest.” On all sales where he did not demand a note 
he raised the price of his lumber. It was stated by 
another member that the courts would not allow inter- 
est on open accounts, and it was suggested that a note 
had better be obtained in every case, or if not that sales 
be made at an advanced price. Some one suggested that 
on time sales a high price be made so that if the cus- 
tomer desired to pay cash 5 percent could be taken off. 
The dealer who made this suggestion stated that he fol- 
lowed this course, and that it was satisfactory. 

Mr. Chapin approved of high prices, with a discount 
for cash. 

Mr. Campbell favored the note plan as the fairest, 
although it did not appeal to the farmer. He said some 
farmers had a strange idea of what the term “cash” 
meant. He made a sale to a farmer who promised to 
pay cash in thirty days. The account ran ninety days, 
and then Mr. Campbell asked for payment, stating that 
the sale was to be cash in thirty days. The farmer said 
that he knew it was a cash sale, and he meant to pay 
him that way. Mr. Campbell asked him what he thought 
was meant by the term “cash,” and the farmer replied 
that he understood that the payment must be made in 
money, and not in butter and eggs. 

After some further discussion on the subject of cred- 
its Secretary Cockburn asked for instructions regard- 
ing prices. Mr. Sprague thought that the secretary 
had better visit the different districts, and call district 
meetings of members at which prices to prevail the com- 
ing season could be agreed upon, and at these meetings 
the credit questions could also be arranged in a satis- 
factory manner. 

With this understanding, what was the most satis- 
factory meeting of the association in many years 
adjourned. 

Notes of the Convention. 


On the main street of Winnipeg, which, by the way, 
has the appearance and air of a city of many times its 
size, with its fine granite and marble business blocks, 
banks and public buildings, there extend out over the 
heads of pedestrians numerous signs. One of these bears 
the inscription: “Pine Tree Lumber Company, T. R. 
Case, Representative,” together with a picture of a green 
pine tree, the trademark of this well known Little Falls, 
Minn., lumber manufacturing concern. Inside the office 
is found Mr. Case, who is a very busy man association 
week, when many of the dealers call for a social visit or 
to-leave orders for lumber. . President Byrnes, of the 
association, also has his desk in the same office, which 
is the office of a coal firm of which Mr. Byrnes is a 
member. 

Big, good-natured Jack Graham, manager of the Win- 
nipeg branch of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, will 
go out of his way to accommodate a friend or a cus- 
tomer. This week he devotes much of his time looking 
after the welfare of the visiting lumbermen. 

Douglas Cameron, president and manager of the Rat 
Portage Lumber Company, returned the day before the 
convention from 4 trip to Minneapolis and Duluth. His 
company manufactured last year 52,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber at its two mills at Rat Portage, Ont., on the Lake 
of the Woods, 135 miles from Winnipeg. About half of 
its timber comes from the Minnesota side of the 
boundary. Mr. Cameron says that the farmers of the 
Province are in a good condition now, and he looks for 
a very satisfactory lumber trade the ensuing year. 

A familiar face at the convention is that of the ven- 
erable David Ross, who operates a saw mill at White 
Mouth, Manitoba. Mr. Ross’ snowy locks indicate that 
he is well along in years, yet he always has a pleasant 
smile and a witty remark for everyone he meets. If 
the writer is not mistaken there is a bit of Scotch in 
“Auld Davie.” 

A. F. E. Phillips, commonly known as “Ernest” Phil- 
lips, who represents the Pacific Coast Lumber Com- 
pany at New Westminster, B. C., was at the convention, 
as usual keeping his eye out for orders for west coast 


products. Mr. Phillips started in the new year very 
appropriately by getting married. 

Some one remarked that William Armstrong, of Port- 
age la Prairie, is the best looking member of the asso- 
ciation. There seems to be no doubt about it. 

Much of the credit for the successful year that the 
association has passed through is due to the efficient 
work done by Isaac Cockburn, the secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Cockburn was instrumental in organizing the asso- 
ciation nine years ago, and was its secretary-treasurer 
for a number of years. He was succeeded by John Dick, 
who resigned last spring and went to Alaska, and Mr. 
Cockburn was elected to succeed him. Mr. Cockburn is 
a good executive, and appears to be just the man for 
the place. While the association has not as many mem- 
bers as some of the retailers’ associations in the states, 
he is proud of the fact that it has a larger percent of 
the total dealers in its territory as members than any 
other similar organization on the western hemisphere. 

C. H. Greenshaw and brother, of Hamiota, were pres- 
ent, and took a keen interest in the proceedings of the 
meeting. : 

PPB PPP- PPP PPPPP PPD 
THE NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S EXPANSION POLICY. 


Carl A. Luster, president of the Northwestern Manu- 
facturing Company, Duluth, Minn., believes in expan- 
sion. Reference is not made to the much discussed 
expansien ideas of the present administration, but to 
business expansion. The Northwestern Manufacturing 
Company makes logging tools and driving supplies, and 
particularly logging sleighs. It manufactures the pop- 
ular McGregor sleigh knee, the demand for which has 
grown to such an extent that with the increasing busi- 
ness and the other specialties made by the company Mr. 
Luster finds larger quarters will soon be needed. 
Accordingly he recently purchased a tract of land on 
Lake avenue, south, Duluth, about six blocks east of 
the location of the works at present, and in the near 
future the Northwestern Manufacturing Company will 
erect a large plant on this property. A machine shop 
now stands on the property and it will be either torn 
down or enlarged to meet the requirements of the 
Northwestern Manufacturing Company’s business. 





A GREAT LUMBERMEN’S SUPPLY HOUSE. 

The Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., has found its business increasing so rapidly that 
larger quarters are necessary. Work is begun on the 
foundation for an immense new store and warehouse 
building on Lake avenue, south, Duluth. The plans of 
the building contemplate a structure of seven stories 
and basement. It will have 200 feet frontage and be 220 
feet long. Besides this main building an iron ware- 
house will be built, 100 feet frontage and 220 feet long, 
making in all, floor space of about nine acres. The site 
is admirably situated for the most expeditious and 
economical handling of the company’s large business, 
located as it is where the largest vessels on the great 
lakes can unload at the very door. 

Besides this excellent feature, a double railroad track 
practically runs through the immense building, per- 
mitting the loading and unloading of cars directly into 
the building. These features afford facilities for trans- 
acting a great wholesale business unexcelled by any 
jobbing house in the country. 

A large part of the business of the Marshall-Wells 
Hardware Company consists of mill, mining and lum- 
bering supplies, in which this concern is considered to 
be headquarters in the northwest, located advantage- 
ously in the center of what is now the largest section 
of white pine timber remaining in the north. The 
lumbering tools of this well known house have always 
been of a high grade, and its sales in this line are not 
confined to Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, but a 
large portion of the goods are distributed in the 
-acifie coast states. When the new home of the Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Company is completed, which 
will be at an early date, it will be in a better condition 
than ever to cater to the needs of the lumber trade in 
the north and west. 


CALENDAR NOTICES. 


Having no fashion department, the American Lumberman 
is unable to do entire justice to a calendar which has just 
come to hand, showing popular fashions in female attire 
during the last century. The 1900 girl is a tennis girl; the 
1880 girl is in a ball dress of a crushed lemon color; 1860 
is represented by a dream in pink; ye blue-garbed girl of 
1840 and ye lilac-robed maiden of 1815 are “all right, all 
right.” while she of 1800, with the brocaded silk and pow- 
dered hair, would by no means remain a wall flower in a 
modern ballroom. ‘That’s all, except the back sheet, upon 
which one is reminded that the name of Atkins has been 
associated with saws in England and America for more than 
a century, and it might have been added that Atkins’ goods 
have never gone out of fashion during this period. But 
what all this has to do with the swish of skirts and the 
glance of bright eyes—don’t ask us; it’s up to the next one 
of E. C. Atkins & Co.’s traveling missionaries that you come 
across. Ask him. 

J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, Ont., Boston, Mass., and Burling- 
ton, Vt., sends out a big calendar ornamented with two saw 
mill scenes and otherwise embellished with intimations of 
that great institution. 

The International & Great Northern railroad has honored 
the Lumberman with a copy of a large wall map of its 
route, in colors, surrounded with handsome tinted half-tone 
views of Galveston shipping, Houston street scenes, jetties, 
bathing beaches, passenger stations, the Alamo plaza at 
San Antonio, etc., while a passenger train speeds across the 
top of the map and a freight train at the bottom stretches 
away into the infinite blue distance. 

We have all seen young men and perhaps some not so 
young gazing intently into their hats. Investigating this 
phenomenon it may have been discovered that there is a mir- 
ror inside the hat. F. B. Newell & Co., coal miners and dis- 
tributers of 355 Dearborn street, Chicago, provide mirrors of 
this sort, which they are sending out to their customers 
among the retail coal dealers. 
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NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Big Attendance at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Retailers—Proceedings of the 
Business Sessions—Side Lights on Entertainment Features 
and Other Convention Chaff. 





The meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha on February 22 and 23 was largely 
attended in proportion to the membership. The first 
session occurred at 2 o’clock on Thursday and was 
devoted to receiving the reports of officers, the presi- 
dent’s address and the appointment of committees. In 
addition, W. G. Hollis read a paper outlining a proposed 
plan of reorganization, or consolidation, for the retail 
associations in the trans-Mississippi country. H. A. 
Gorsuch, of the Missouri & Kansas association, was 
present and addressed the association, favoring the pro- 
posed consolidation. The plan was discussed at some 
length and a committee appointed to confer with Mr. 
Hollis and report at the next session. 

At the second session, which occurred Friday after- 
noon, Met L. Saley, of the American Lumberman, read a 
paper which was enthusiastically received, ‘The com- 
mittee on consolidation then made its report and the 
discussion of this report consumed the remainder of the 
forenoon. The report of the committee was adopted, 
placing the matter of the consolidation in the hands 
of the directors, under certain restrictions. 

The Friday afternoon session was taken up largely by 
executive matters pertaining to the South Omaha 
poacher and his kind. A, Barnett read the report of the 
committee, which was a very strong paper, and brought 
out a general and frank discussion. At the open session 
which followed the constitution was changed, making 
the president ineligible to a third term and providing 
that no director should serve two consecutive terms, 
A provision was also adopted barring wholesalers or 
jobbers from holding any office in the association. The 
proposition to increase the dues from $5 to $10 was 
voted down after a full discussion, 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. L. Myers; vice-president, M. L. Fries; new 
directors, C. F. Iddings, D. T. Cornell, T. U. Whiffen and 
A. Powell. 

The association was shown to be in the best condition, 
having but two unsettled claims and a balance of more 
than $1,000 in cash in the hands of the treasurer. For 
the ensuing year the secretary will devote his entire 
time to the interests of the association. 


Report in Detail. 


On Wednesday, February 21, more than a day before 
the meeting, Omaha began to fill up with lumbermen as 
trains from all directions reached the city. They were 
coming, some said, to celebrate Washington’s birthday 
in a truly practical business way, and in a part of the 
country unknown to the great Washington in his wildest 
dreams of empire. 

The headquarters of the association were at the 
Dellone hotel. The place of meeting was a very neat 
hall on the ground floor and located near the Paxton 
hotel. President Bonekemper called the meeting to order 
promptly at 2 o’clock on Thursday, with the hall, a 
good-sized one, filled to overflowing. ‘ 

The first order of business was the minutes of the 
ninth annual convention, held at Lincoln, Neb., February 
23 and 24, 1899. A motion was immediately made to the 
effect that as the minutes had been published in pamph- 
let form and distributed to the members, the reading be 
dispensed with at this meeting. The president then pro- 
ceeded with his annual address, as follows: 


President’s Address. 


To the members of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation—Gentlemen: In extending to you a hearty welcome 
and kindly greeting, on behalf of the officers and directors 
of the association, to this our tenth annual meeting, per- 
mit me to give expression to the hope that the year just 
passed has brought to you a full measure of success, and 
that perfect reward of honest toil—a clear conscience, an 
easy mind and a satisfactory bank balance. 

The year 1899 will go down in the history of the indus- 
trial world as one of remarkable prosperity and almost 
unparalleled activity in many lines. But it was no doubt 
more or less disappointing to the retail lumbermen of the 
country, owing to the rapid advance in the wholesale price 
of lumber. If the record of the year had, nevertheless, 
some elements of profit and satisfaction in it for the 
Nebraska retail dealer, he owes no thanks for it to the 
manufacturer and wholesaler, unless it be because they 
did not advance prices still higher and more rapidly, and 
allowed him time to catch his breath occasionally. 

A retrospect of the life and history of the Nebraska asso- 
ciation will by no means furnish cause for discouragement. 
On the other hand, it will furnish abundant reason for 
just pride in the growth made and the work accomplished. 
With the spreading of the association idea, and the beneficial 
influence of its principles, there has been a steady growth, 
and if the majority of the Nebraska retail lumbermen have 
failed to identify themselves with our association, it must be 
for one of two reasons—they have either persistently 
refused to become imbued with the progressive spirit of the 
age, and to allow their moral vision to reach beyond 
the confines of their yard fence, or else they are “poachers” 
of the “heathen” kind who are always more than willing 
to sit under the “droppings” of the association “sanctuary,” 
without paying their share of the preacher's salary. 

It is true the ten years of our association’s existence 
have not all been years of ease and plain-sailing; nor were 
they so for the individual Nebraska lumbermen. There 
were years of drouth, crop failure and business depression, 
which bore down hard upon the men who, scattered over 
the Nebraska prairies, honestly endeavored to support them- 
selves and their families with their stock of lumber. But 
those years passed, and in their wake followed others, bear- 
ing in their lap prosperity and plenty, of which the 
Nebraska lumberman was allowed to take his abundant 


share. The same is true of our association. ‘There have 
been years that were gloomy with discouragement and pros- 
pective failure; years that threatened the life of the asso- 
ciation. But, upheld by the staunch support of its loyal 
members, and rejuvenated by new blood and the progres- 
sive tendency of the age, our association rose above the 
flames and ashes of jealousy and hampering discouragement, 
and stands today ready for any foe who will meet it openly 
and squarely, instead of attacking it, assassin-like, in the 
dark. 

There are no doubt some whose standard of what our 
association should be, both as to numbers and effectiveness, 
we have not begun to approach. ‘To such our answer is that, 
as “life is what we make it,” so is an association like 
ours just what its members make it. ‘The duty of the 
oflicers is to carry out the policy as laid down by the associa- 
tion itself, but to make this policy effective the unqualified 
support of the individual members is required. Neither this 
nor any similar association will ever reach the maximum of 
usefulness, so long as there are :nembers who consider their 
duty to the association at an end the moment they have 
signified their readiness to do $5 worth of kicking. Even 
the maxim that “in numbers there is strength,” loses its 
force under such a condition. Instead of criticising the 
officers for failing to attempt the impossible, give them 
credit, on every opportunity, for their honest efforts to 
accomplish that which is possible and practical, and there 
will be no lack of new applications for membership. 

The number of Nebraska lumbermen who enjoy the pro- 
tecting influence of our association without giving any- 
thing in return therefor is smaller today than it was a 
year ago. But the possible has by no means been reached 
yet in this respect. Our neighbors on the north and south 
have enrolled on their membership list about 50 percent of 
the lumber dealers doing business in their respective terri- 
tories, while about 38 percent of the Nebraska retail dealers 
are members of our association. Yet, taking into considera- 
tion the difference in the conditions which surround the 
respective associations we have no reason to fear com- 
parison, both as to the protection afforded our members, or 
the beneficial influence exerted in other directions. The 
secretary's report will show that our efforts during the 
past year, in the direction of increasing our membership, 
were attended with very gratifying results, our member- 
ship being larger today than at any time during the his- 
tory of our association; but there are a number of “good 
seats” yet, and standing room is not at a premium. Moral 
and financial support are absolutely essential to the life 
and effectiveness of an association like ours, and must 
come through its members. Hence, if we would increase 
our effectiveness, we must do so through an increased and 
growing membership. This is one of the most important 
problems that confront us, and I urge it for your careful 
consideration. 

The general condition of our association is satisfactory. 
If there has been more or less friction between our retail 
and wholesale members——largely growing out of the poacher 
situation—such friction has not so far produced any 
serious results. Thanks to the spirit of fair play which has 
generally prevailed among our members, all claims and 
complaints that came within the immediate jurisdiction of 
your officers and directors either have been, or are in a 
fair way of being, satisfactorily adjusted. 

Our financial condition is-very gratifying, especially in 
view of the fact that we abolished, at the beginning of last 
year, our $10 membership fee. We have been able to meet 
all current expenses and have a safe balance in the treasury. 

The “white man’s burden’’—the poacher—continues to be 
in evidence, in other associations as well as in ours, though 
his rapacity was checked to some extent last year by the 
rapid advance in lumber prices. Your officers and directors 
devoted by far the greater part of their efforts and attention 
during the past year to this “friend of the poor,” by 
attempting to carry out the provisions of the resolution 
which you passed on this subject a year ago. From the 
report of the special committee, which had direct charge 
of this matter, you can judge of the success or failure of 
the undertaking and the causes that led up to it. Let each 
member present ask himself how much moral support he 
furnished the committee to assist it in its efforts, and then 
“cast the first stone” at .those who failed to accom- 
plish the impossible. In this connection I desire to call 
your attention to a movement which has recently sprung 
into life, looking to co-operation between retail associa- 
tions. Some of our neighboring associations have taken up 
the subject enthusiastically, and it seems well worth con- 
sidering. Such co-operation would undoubtedly furnish 
the numerical and financial force that seems to be neces- 
sary to combat successfully the poacher evil, and any under- 
taking that promises to trim effectively the claws of the 
vultures preying on legitimate trade, certainly deserves 
careful consideration. 

This promises to be by far the most important meeting 
our association has ever held, and I am very glad to see 
the lumber interests of Nebraska so well represented. Ques- 
tions of vital interest to the life and usefulness of the asso- 
ciation will be brought up, and while we invite a free and 
full discussion of all subjects, yet I urge the necessity that 
such discussion be calm and dispassionate, in order that 
the best interests of the association be subserved and the 
success of the meeting be commensurate, in every respect, 
with its importance. 

Gentlemen, for three years it has been my privilege to 
preside over the affairs of our association, and I desire 
to express to you again my deep sense of appreciation of the 
honor you bestowed upon me. If, assisted by the hearty 
co-operation and the generous support of my fellow officers, 
the directors and individual members, I have succeeded, even 
in a slight degree, to advance the best interests, have con- 
tributed even in a small measure to the permanent good 
of our association, then my efforts will have been richly 
rewarded, and my services will have been paid for a hun- 
dred fold. In retiring from office I bespeak for my successor 
the full measure of cordial support, courtesy and kindly 
good will which was accorded to me by all with whom T 
came in contact in the discharge of the duties of my office. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope that pleasure 
and profit may go hand in hand during this meeting; that 
you may have no end of a “good time,” and all kinds of it. 
Judging by the program which our Omuha friends have 
prepared, and the record which they have, on previous 
occasions, established for themselves in that line, there 
seems to be little room for doubt on this score. Feeling 
confident that you will not lose sight of the primary object 
for which these meetings are held, and assuring you that I 
appreciate your patient and kindly attention, we will now 
proceed with our order of business. 


The address was carefully listened to and frequently 
applauded. On its conclusion Frank Colpetzer moved 
to refer it to a committee for action on the recommend- 
ation therein, and put the motion himself, it prevailing 
unanimously. ‘ 


The next order of business was the report of the sec- 
retary, J. C. Cleland, which follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


_ To the Officers and Members of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers Association : 

It is a good deal of satisfaction to me to be able to report 
to the members of this association so prosperous a condi- 
tion as now exists. This is the tenth annual meeting, and 
during this period the experiences of the association have 
been varied. Complications have sometimes arisen that 
have been somewhat discouraging. It is only within a 
comparatively short period that lumber dealers reached the 
conclusion that their interests were mutual. I mean by 
this that while other branches of trade were being pursued 
along satisfactory lines, begotten by an interchange of 
experiences and methods among the various dealers, each 
lumber dealer was, in common parlance, ‘“‘going it alone.” 
This condition perhaps grew out of the too common idea 
that if another man was selling lumber he could not be the 
friend of his neighbor competitor, and for that reason he 
must be treated as an enemy, never realizing that the condi- 
tions that would be advantageous to one must be equally so 
to the other. ‘To this, more than to any other one thing, is 
the varied experience of the association attributable. In 
the first place, this feeling, that in order to do business we 
must do it at the expense of our competitor, had to be 
eliminated, and it was necessary for us to understand that 
our interests were in common. This knowledge of the true 
situation could only be obtained, as I have already said, by 
an interchange of thoughts and ideas. ‘To facilitate this, 
associations were formed, and each year adds to the value 
of such organizations just to the extent that we, by such 
means, broaden in our ideas as to business methods and 
view each other's rights from an unbiased standpoint. That 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association is advancing 
toward the condition hoped for as rapidly as any other | 
am fully convinced, and I am also convinced that, were its 
aims and objects thoroughly understood, practically every 
dealer in the state would become.a member, and the 
influence for good would be increased many fold. 

One year ago I called attention to the fact that in each 
added year of our existence as an association a lessened 
number of complaints was made and fewer infractions of 
our laws reported. This year has been no exception. This 
being true, I trust that the members will accord credit 
where credit is due, which is to the influence of the associa- 
tion. 

Two cases reported by me one year ago are still unset- 
tled. One is on a complaint made by one of our members 
against the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
on account of a shipment made to a consumer in the ter- 
ritory of said member, which was taken up with the Illinois 
association. ‘The board of directors of this association 
assessed the penalty, payment of which was refused. When 
in Chicago last April attending the meeting of Secretaries’ 
association I succeeded in getting the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company to consent to have the matter settled by 
arbitration, the terms being fully agreed upon. ‘The pres- 
ident of the Nebraska association appointed a party, in 
accordance with the terms of agreement, to represent the 
interests of our members. He has, up to this time, failed 
to get a settlement, and in a letter to Mr. Bonekemper, dated 
Irebruary 13, he seems to think the matter no nearer adjust- 
ment than it was a year ago. He has made some sugges- 
tions that will be considered by the board at this meeting. 
The other is a case wherein the Empire Lumber Company, 
of Winona, Minn., shipped lumber into the territory of one 
of our members on the order of the E. H. Howland Lumber 
& Coal Company, South Omaha. After being assessed the 
penalty by the board of directors of this association, the 
Empire Lumber Company refused to pay the same, and 
demanded a board of arbitration, in accordance with the 
provisions of the universal constitution. The president 
appointed one of our members to represent this association 
on said board of arbitration. For various reasons there 
has been much delay, but I’ have assurance from the secre- 
tary of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
that the case will have a hearing soon. Several cases this 
year have been settled amicably without having been 
brought before the board. A very few have been settled in 
accordance with the decision of the board. I think three 
cases are now pending, which will be acted upon at this 
meeting. In each of these cases certain complications have 
arisen which make them difficult of adjustment. This is an 
exceedingly good record. I wish to impress upon the mem- 
bers the fact that it may not always be possible to collect a 
penalty, after it is assessed, and that in all cases of com- 
plaint the board has been governed by absolute fairness in 
rendering decisions, and has made every effort to do full 
justice to both parties interested. 

In regard to the resolutions adopted by the convention 
last year relating to the South Omaha situation, a full and 
complete report will be made by the committee (through 
its chairman) appointed by the board to put them into 
effect, in accordance with the provisions of the resolutions 
themselves. It is not within my province in this report to 
dwell at any great length on the work done by the com- 
mittee. In a general way, however, I think certain facts 


should be embodied. In the first place, the support accorded . 


the committee by the wholesalers and manufacturers was 
somewhat disappointing, and the support accorded by the 
active members of the association very much more so. All 
this will be shown by the report of the committee. I desire 
to remind those who were at the last meeting, and who are 
also in attendance at this, of the earnest and emphatic dis- 
cussion that took place ——— the resolutions, and also 
of the fact that after a free and full consideration of the 
en there was not a single dissenting voice when the 
final vote was taken on their adoption. I speak of this only 
that there may be no mistake as to where the responsibility 
rests. The committee accepted the trust, unpleasant as it 
proved to be, and fearlessly prosecuted the work contem- 
plated by the resolutions .regardless of protests and warn- 
ings received. The committee felt that it had no option 
whatever in the matter, but simply acted for the asso- 
ciation. ‘The methods pursued and the results reached 
will be fully reported, and I ask that judgment be with- 
held until such report is made. I speak of this for the 
reason that in some cases it has been thought that it was 
for the committee to enforce or abrogate the resolutions as 
it saw fit. A reference to the resolutions, as published on 
page 60 of the printed proceedings of the last convention, 
and the action taken thereon, will remove any doubt there 
may be on the subject. I am free to say that had the com- 
mittee been supported, as the enthusiasm and earnestness 
manifested at the convention indicated it would be, there 
would have been no question as to the result. The expenses 
incurred by the committee in connection with the work 
assigned it have fallen very much under the most con- 
servative estimate at the time the resolutions were passed. 

It has been the effort of the officers of this association to 
bring about satisfactory reciprocal relations between the 
retail members and the wholesalers who are in accord with 
association work. Particularly is this true regarding the 
wholesalers doing business in the state, as they are within 
easy reach of the consumer and have frequent oppor- 
tunities of selling direct to them. The board of directors 
ordered a circular sent out to the retail members, treating 
on this question. I have reason to believe that greater 
attention has been paid to the subject during the past year 
than formerly. It is my candid opinion that every order 
that is placed by a member of this association should be 
placed with a manufacturer or wholesaler who is also @ 
member. Our honorary membership is quite large, and no 
one = go outside in order to get any stock that he may 
require. 

In accordance with a recommendation made by the secre- 
tary in his last annual report, our laws were changed in 
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that the membership fee of $5 was made to cover the 
annual dues for the year in which the application was 
received. The result has been very satisfactory indeed, in 
my opinion, and [ believe it to have been an act of wisdom 
on the part of the association. 

Some associations, notably the Northwestern, have abol- 
ished the publication of an honorary membership list. The 
question has been repeatedly agitated as to whether or not 
our association should be composed entirely of retail dealers, 
or at least of active members. As a rule, harmony has 
existed between the active and honorary members of this 
association, and I do not feel disposed at this time to make 
any recommendation regarding the proposition. I call your 
attention to it, however, as associations that have adopted 
the plan of not publishing an honorary list undoubtedly felt 
that they had good reason for so doing. As you will notice 
by the published list, there are three wholesalers who have 
continued as active members in this association, the H. F. 
Cady Lumber Company and CC. L. Chaffee, of Omaha, and 
the Badger Lumber Company, of Lincoln. 

It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that the various 
mutual insurance organizations that have been writing 
insurance on lumber stocks exclusively have been of great 
value to lumber dealers by enabling them to carry safely 
sufficient insurance at a greatly reduced rate. Owing to the 
importance of this matter to lumber dealers I would recom- 
mend that this convention allot to the representatives of 
such organizations who may be present a reasonable space 
of time in which to explain the merits of such insurance. 

It was thought by the excursion committee, concurred in 
by the board of ‘directors, that it would be advisable to 
have an excursion under the auspices of the association, 
immediately after the close of this convention. An effort 
was made in that direction, in which it was sought to com- 
bine pleasure and profit. It was found by the committees, 
however, that an excursion, such as would be satisfactory, 
could not be gotten up without incurring an expense that 
would be considered a burden, and the project was finally 
abandoned. 

lifty-four active members have been added to the mem- 
bership list during the year, and three honorary members. 
The losses will be probably a little over twenty. ‘The losses 
have largely been on account of selling out, or otherwise 
changing business. The secretary is unable to trace all 
changes that are made in the lumber business, and it would 
be an assistance that would be appreciated if the members 
who dispose of their business would report the same to him. 
That this growth has been satisfactory, no one will ques 
tion, and yet we cannot but feel that there are a_ great 
many dealers who withhold their support who should not 
do so. If they would study the history of the association, 
and thus be able to comprehend the value of the work done, 
it would seem to me that their business interests would 
prompt them to become members. They in a measure reap 
the benefits, and we can readily see how much greater those 
benefits would be if all dealers would unite with us in the 
work, Attention has been called to this fact year after 
year, and our effort has been to impart information regard- 
ing this association to all who are in the trade. 

When we consider the work done by the board of diree- 
tors, and the time taken from their business in attending 
to the duties devolving upon them, the question has arisen 
whether our laws should be changed so as to allow them 
some compensation for their services. Each member is 
allowed his actual expenses when in attendance at the 
meetings of the board. It would seem that in addition to 
their actual expenses it would only be right to allow them 
a reasonable per diem. This is for the consideration of the 
convention, 

The semi-annual meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, held in St. Louis last December, was not attended 
by the secretary of this association. I consulted with the 
president regarding the matter, and it was not thought advis 
able to attend. 

I would recommend that our laws be amended by adding 
a section providing for the appointment of a standing com 
mittee on constitution and by-laws. 

The president and board of directors have been untiring 
in the performance of their duties, and have made every 
effort possible to advance the interests of the association. 
It has been recessary to hold more than the usual number 
of meetings during the year just passed, and careful atten- 
tion has been given to all matters brought before them. 

I desire at this time to thank the oflicers qf the associa 
tion for the assistance they have rendered me in the per- 
formance of my duties as secretary, and for the many 
courtesies shown me. 

The report of the treasurer, William Fried, was read 
by J. ©. Cleland. It showed a balance on hand in cash 
of $1,163.80. 

The president announced the following committees: 

Auditing—I. HT. Walrath, J. W. Wolmquist and C. D. 
Corell, 

Committee on Resolutions—<A, II. 
Ilans Hansen. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
win, J. D. Ayre and M. B. Holland. 





Weir, E. L. Day and 
George W. Bald- 


Consolidation. 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, being present, was called upon to read 
his paper outlining a method of consolidation for the 
lumber dealers’ associations in the central west, or what 
might be called the Mississippi valley. This paper has 
already been published in connection with the report 
of the Illinois meeting, and is reprinted in this issue in 
the report of the Wisconsin association meeting. In 
presenting the paper Mr. Hollis prefaced it with a state- 
ment of the action taken upon it by Michigan and [lli- 
nois dealers, both associations having acted upon it 
favorably. He also stated the value of employing a trav- 
eling man to call upon the dealers and present the mer- 
its of the association, help them to settle their local 
quarrels, and be instrumental in organizing local asso- 
ciations. 

The paper, as read by Mr. Hollis, was given marked 
attention. At its conclusion Frank Colpetzer moved 
that the paper be referred to a committee of three, and 
the motion prevailed. 

Before announcing the committee under the motion 
the chairman announced that H. A. Gorsuch, secretary 
of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, was present and he was therefore called upon to 
address, the convention. 

Mr. Gorsuch at ence appeared, though he assured the 
convention that he had not come with any intention of 
making a talk. He had come merely to visit a few of the 
members in a friendly way, just as some of the Nebraska 
members visited his association on former occasions, 
He complimented the Nebraska association on its large 
attendance, and said he believed it to be larger in pro- 
portion to membership than the attendance of his own 
association at the recent meeting at Kansas City. Mr. 
, Gorsuch expressed himself on the matter of consolidation 
in no undecided manner. He gave as an illustration 





the progress of the Missouri & Kansas association dur- 
ing a period when it was unable to hire a secretary to 
give his whole time to association matters. During that 
time, he said, in their territory, which comprised Kan- 
sas, Missouri and the Indian Territory, with a possibil- 
ity of 1,400 members, the association was able to secure 
only 439. Four years ago the association decided to hire 
a secretary who could give the association his whole 
time, and the membership today stood upward of 1,100, 
1,000 of whom were strictly retail dealers. During the 
present year an organizer would be put into the field and 
he believed that a year hence he would be able to report 
that practically every retail dealer in their territory 
was a member.. He said that the paper just read by 
Mr. Hollis embodied his views exactly; that with the 
country organized in four large organizations such as 
the paper outlined the poacher question could be set- 
tled. 

At the conclusion of the talk by Mr. Gorsuch the 
president announced as the committee to confer with Mr. 
Hollis the following: Frank Colpetzer, William Fried 
and W. D. Crum, with instructions to report at the next 
session. 


Anything but Tariff. 


The president announced that the next order of busi- 
ness would be a discussion on the tariff on lumber, the 
aflirmative to be presented by A. H. Weir, of Lincoln, 
and the negative by H. N. Jewett, of Omaha. Mr. Weir, 
on taking the floor, assured the convention that he had 
no intention at that time to refer to the tariff, but 
would refer to a subject in which he was more greatly 
interested. After paying a glowing tribute to the trade 
press he announced the meeting of Hoo-Hoo to oceur on 
the following night at’ Patterson’s hall. In connection 
with the announcement he read a circular which had 
been sent out to the trade and which appeared several 
weeks ago in the columns of the American Lumberman. 
Mr. Weir dwelt at length on the value of Hoo-Hoo to 
lumbermen, and talked, he said, from experience. He 
enumerated many reasons why every lumberman who 
pretended to be in any way up-to-date should be a mem- 
ber of that great and growing order. 

Mr. Jewett was called to respond to the negative of 
the tariff question, but said that at that time he had no 
intention of engaging in the discussion and the question 
went by. 

A somewhat lengthy discussion followed on the propo- 
sition to consolidate the retail associations as outlined 
by Mr. Hollis’ paper, participated in by William Fried, 
William Krotter, W. G. Hollis, A. H. Weir, C. F. Iddings, 
J. H. Johnson, Secretary Cleland and others. 

A recess was then taken until 9 a. m. on Friday morn- 
ing. 


Some Entertainment Features. 


W. Kk. Dunn constituted the committee in behalf of the 
Omaha and South Omaha jobbers to see that proper 
invitations were issued to the dealers, inviting them to 
participate in the hospitality of the following well 
known hosts: 

Adams & Kelly Company, (C. N. Dietz, 
Bradford-Kinsler Lbr. Co.,  M. A. Disbrow & Co., 

If. kf. Cady Lumber Corgpany, George A. Hoagland, 

(. L. Chaffee, Omaha Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
‘hicago Lumber Company, 

The invitation prepared by Mr. Dunn was a very 
hasty one. The other committees in behalf of the Omaha 
and South Omaha jobbers were as follows: 

On theater—D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kinsler 
Lumber Company. 

On smoker at the Omaha club—J. S. 
H.. F. Cady Lumber Company. 

On badges—Frank Colpetzer. 

On finance—H. N, Jewett and Frank Colpetzer. 

D. C. Bradford distributed about 400 tickets for the 
theater and when the curtain rose it is not going too 
far to say that the lumbermen owned everything in 
sight. The performance was at the Creighton theater 
and was voted the greatest success of the season. 


White, of the 


Friday Forenoon’s Session. 


It was 10 o’clock before the meeting was called to 
order and the first thing listened to was the report of 
the auditing committee, which was adopted unanimously. 

A. Barnett, of McCook, moved that a committee of one 
be appointed to solicit membership from such dealers as 
might be present and not members. The motion having 
prevailed the chair appointed as such committee William 
Krotter. 

The president next introduced Met L. Saley, of the 
American Lumberman, who was received with applause. 
Mr. Saley expressed his thanks for the introduction, but 
said that such a flattering one rather threw a blanket 
upon a man, as no one could hope to come up to the 
high mark set by the chairman. He said he hoped that 
he would be able to see all of the lJumbermen at their 
own yards and knew he would if he should live about 
200 years. He had already, he said, promised to call on 
Mahoney, because Mahoney had agreed to go fishing and 
assured him that he always had plenty of bait. Refer- 
ring to the performance at the Creighton theater the 
previous evening, he said that Trixey, one of the maid- 
ens there, had done well, but such old fellows as himself 
and A. H. Weir had seen prettier ones, But, he said, 
“she wore our badge and that covered a multitude of 
sins.” He trusted that in the same way the badge of the 
association would cover the shortcomings of his paper, 
which he then proceeded to read, as follows: 


‘sHold the Fort.’’ 


When your president, seconded by your secretary, invited 
me to address your convention, he left the subject to me, 
and you will admit that for one not actively interested in 
the management of an association to find a subject on an 
occasion like this is the next thing to finding a hen’s tooth. 
The most of us have seen the time when subjects could be 
picked up by the handful; when the conventions presented 
a pull and haul appearance—in fact, when there semed to be 
a score of questions to discuss simultaneously. The asso- 
ciations were then in a formative state. One man wanted 
to do one thing, another one something else, and nobody 
seemed to know precisely what should be done. One yard 
man had a desire to jump on to the neck of the wholesale 
dealer and put the spurs into him an inch, while another 
was afraid to say that his soul was his own. 

The associations as a rule are now running smoothly. 
Neither at Minneapolis, nor at Kansas City, where were held 
the annual meetings of the two largest associations, was 
there much in the way of new business introduced. It was 
routine—the committee work which is a part of every such 
meeting, and the election of officers. The problems con- 
cerning both wholesale and retail dealers which a few years 
ago were so warmly discussed have in large part been solved. 
It is now a matter of holding the associations steadily on 
their way—a matter, as I choose to put it, of holding the 
fort. 

In the early stages of the associations you remember how 
some of the wholesalers bristled up. They called the move- 
ment on the part of the retail dealers to protect themselves 
a blooming outrage. Because these wholesale men could 
not with impunity violate every principle of trade decency, 
they said their constitutional rights were being interfered 
with. Back in the pioneer days of the old National asso- 
ciation there were millionaire wholesale lumbermen who said 
they would fight; they would carry the case to the highest 
court if necessary; and the gritty members of the National 
said, “All right, gentlemen, we will be with you!” Those 
retail men wanted to know whether the business of sell- 
ing lumber at retail was to be crushed out. These whole- 
sale men consulted the best lawyers in Chicago, and not 
long thereafter they printed on their letter heads, “We Sell 
to Retail Dealers Only!” 

Not long ago a wholesale man said to me, “When you 
write on retail association subjects it does sometimes seem 
to me that you bear unnecessarily hard on us. What is 
the matter with us; are we not living up to the requirements 
of the associations?’ ‘Yes, you are,” I said. “You are 
living up to the requirements of the associations for the 
same reason that the convicts in your state penitentiary 
at Stillwater aie among the most law-abiding men in the 
state of Minnesota—-you have to.” I knew this man 
pretty well, and while he took it as a joke, there was more 
seriousness in the remark than he thought there was. 

Then I related to this man a little incident of my boy- 
hood. My grandfather had a dog that we called Old Carl. 
One day Old Carl and I were in the woods and he ran a 
woodchuck into a hollow log. I could see the woodchuck 
way down in the log a dozen feet or so, and thought if 
I had the gun I could shoot him. I tried to impress on 
the thick mind of Old Carl that the supreme moment of his 
life had come; that he should stay there and watch the 
hole while I went and got the gun. I ran a mile for the 
old flint lock shot gun, but when I got back Old Carl was 
gone—and so was the woodchuck. “The woodchuck,” I said 
to this wholesale man, “stands for you; but there is this 
difference between Old Carl and the retail associations: Old 
Carl was a mongrel, but the associations are thoroughbreds 
and are going to stay by the hole. 

Let me assure you, my friends, that the man who bur- 
glarizes my house once is not going to do it the second time 
if I can help it. In my ignorance of the cussedness of 
humanity I may have left my front door open, but having 
lost a watch or pocketbook, that door will be bolted not 
only one night but every night. I am also going to stand 
a club and a gun up in the corner of my bedroom and warm 
that burglar’s jacket if I catch him around there the second 
time. 

Years ago when the retail men had reason to believe 
that the wholesale dealers would respect their rights as the 
wholesale dealers in other lines respected the rights of their 
customers, they left the front door open, and their business 
was burglarized. These burglars started in on the principle 
that they would wipe from the face of the earth the legiti- 
mate yard man, and do the retail business themselves. They 
would sell to the yard man his stock today, and to the man 
who was going to build a barn right under the nose of that 
yard man, his lumber tomorrow. I challenge any man to 
canvass the history of trade—a history In which is involved 
the actions of both the wholesale and the retail dealer, 
and find elsewhere than in the lumber business such nefa- 
rious methods on the part of the wholesale men. 

The retail men suffered, and then there was an uprising. 
The right had been crushed to earth, and it arose again 
like yeast. Illinois showed the way, and Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Texas, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
York, West Virginia—and possibly some have got away from 
me—fell into line. They enlisted to fight for the right, in 
which was involved their business life, and let me tell you 
again, they are going to watch the woodchuck! That is 
what they are there for! 

It is pertinent in this connection to ask, who was the orig- 
inal sinner? Who forced the retail lumbermen of the coun- 
try to spend hundreds of thousands for organization and 
its support? Wholesale dealers, of course. And with such 
a record as this some of them show their temper if they 
are told they should be watched. That is precisely what 
should be done, my friends; and that is the high mission 
of this as well as of every other retail association. There 
should be no laxness, no trusting to the honor of the men 
who gave it to you under the fifth rib once, and who stand 
ready to give it to you in the same ticklish place again. Do 
not understand me as including all wholesale dealers in 
this class. For years I have associated with these dealers, 
and while I know that many of them do business, and always 
have done it, on the basis of justice to their customers, I 
know there are others who, had they the opportunity, would 
demoralize the entire retail trade of the great northwest 
within twelve months. On these dealers the associations 
should keep the 12-inch guns trained. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of the life of the yard trade of every one of you. 

Back of the actions of every man there is a motive— 
a live, inward flame that urges and sustains. There is a 
bit of war history which, so far as I am aware, has not been 
recorded in any history of the war. At Brandy Station 
Meade had fallen back, and the confederates, taking advant- 
age of the situation, swung around Kilpatrick's cavalry 
with superior numbers. The outlook for the dashing cavalry 
leader was dark. He had two bands, and he massed them. 
“Play Yankee Doodle!’ he shouted: and as the grand old 
national air burst upon the ears of the tired men every one 
of them became a giant. and like a cyclone they cut their 
wav through the troops before them. 

These conventions are the “Yankee Doodle” of the retail 
associations! They create the inspiration which prompts 
the members to stand by the good work in which they are 
engaged: and to make these meetings so attractive that they 
will pull the members to them, it seems to me, should be 
a study of the officials. 

As I go from convention to convention it is my desire that 
I may say a word that will cause the pulse of some associa- 
tion member to beat a little faster; that may cement him 
a little more closely to the association idea. And how proud 
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I should feel if I could say those words which would induce 
every yard man in your territory to come in with you, for I 
know that once understanding the full purport of the move- 


” 


ment he would extend his hand and say, ‘Thank you! 
Mr. Saley’s paper received applause at various points 
during its reading and at the conclusion Secretary 
Cleland moved that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. 
Saley for the very able paper which he had read in 
their hearing. 
Consolidation Again. 


The committee appointed t» confer with Mr. Hollis 
on consolidation, composed of Messrs. Colpetzer, Vried 
and Crum, reported through Mr. Colpetzer, as follows: 

Your committee begs to report that we think the best 
plan to adopt would be to authorize, the directors of this 
association to act as an advisory committee to confer witb 
similar committees from other associations, and report their 
recommendation to the members of this association at the 
next annual meeting, or, if it should transpire that some 
action shall be necessary before the next annual meeting, 
this directory committee shall advise each member of this 
association by letter and the committee shall be governed 
by the opinion of the majority of the members. 

The chair having announced that the report of the 
committee was before the house for its action, A. H. 
Weir arose and said that he thought the report of the 
committee should be more specific. For himself he 
wanted it understood that he believed local work should 
be augmented and not in any way lessened. 

William Fried urged deliberation; there was no hurry, 
he said. It should also be distinctly understood that a 
combination such as indicated by Mr. Hollis meant the 
disbanding of the Nebraska association, He thought in 
the matter of membership the Nebraska association was 
quite equal to even the Northwestern. On its own state- 
ment it had only 1,600 to 1,700 members out of a pos- 
sible 3,400, or, in other words, about 50 percent, a per- 
cent which was fully equaled by the membership of 
Nebraska, 

At this point there wes some controversy between 
members as to the actual number of yards in Nebraska, 
some contending that it was 800, while Mr. Fried took 
the ground that it was only about 500. Mr. Fried closed 
by urging that the members take home the proposition 
and come at the next meeting prepared to act upon it. 

J. H. Johnson was the next speaker. He could not 
bring himself, he said, to favor the proposition. He 
thought also that the membership of the Nebraska asso- 
ciation could be greatly increased; he could not con- 
ceive of a dealer who would stay out on account of 
the $5. 

8. D. Ayres believed that the state association should 
at all events be maintained. There were, he said, many 
reasons why it was better to be near to the officers of 
the organization, a thing which could not well be in the 
larger association. 

W. D. Crum said it was not altogether clear, as had 
been suggested, that the state association could still be 
maintained under the consolidation proposed, because 
the transfer of membership would mean undoubtedly the 
transfer of all dues, leaving nothing with which to main- 
tain a local association. 

W. G. Hollis stated that the idea to go slowly on the 
subject was exactly what he desired. Above everything 
else he did not wish hasty action and did not expect it. 
The subject was one to which he had given a great deal 
of thought and had reached the conclusion that if the 
dealers could forego their state pride as against a busi- 
ness proposition much good would be accomplished by 
the consolidation. 

Mr. Hollis said that he desired not to appear in an 
improper light, that he wanted it distinctly understood 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was not in 
need of help from anyone; that in presenting the propo- 
sition he was presenting it simply in the behalf of retail 
lumbermen everywhere. 

George W. Baldwin was the next speaker. He was in 
favor of any improvement; ever since he had been con- 
nected with the Nebraska association he had felt its 
weakness, financial and otherwise. He was inclined on 
the whole to favor the proposition. 

Thomas Murty was the next speaker and said that it 
should not be forgotten that the situation in Nebraska 
was peculiar unto itself. The customers of the retail 
dealers of Nebraska did not go to Kansas City, to St. 
Paul, or to Minneapolis, but they did come to Omaha, 
where the dealers who desired that kind of business had 
an opportunity to quote them and to make their 
acquaintance. He believed that so far as the resolution 
was concerned the thing to do was to adopt it, though 
personally he did not favor joining the larger associa- 
tions. 

C. F. Iddings said that he believed in adopting the 
report, as it was the only thing to do, but it would have 
no binding action until the members were consulted. 
However, the abandonment of the state association 
would in his opinion be impracticable. Nebraska was 
the battle ground of the woods of the south and the 
woods of the north. He believed in a concert of action 
between associations, but could hardly see his way clear 
to give his unequivocal approval to the present proposi- 
tion. The Nebraska association should hold to its indi- 
viduality and he believed that with proper work 90 
percent of the dealers could be secured. 

H. N. Jewett moved to lay the report of the com- 
mittee on the table for the reason that it was manifestly 
not in harmony with the desires of the members pres- 
ent. He believed with a former speaker that the natural 
battle ground was Nebraska and would continue to be 
so and that it would have to settle in an individual way 
its own poacher question. There were, he said, two 
local associations in the state already, one with head- 


quarters at Columbus and one with headquarters at 
Grand Island, and he believed that with proper effort 
there would be many more. 

Henry Roberts was on his feet before Mr. Jewett had 
fairly taken his seat with an objection to being cut off in 
the debate. If the dealers desired to discuss that ques- 
tion he knew of no reason why it should be taken from 
them. It seemed to him that the cash on hand, together 
with the dues for the ensuing year, would give the 
Nebraska association suflicient money to hire a secre- 
tary to give his entire time to the association, and, in 
addition, to hire a man to visit the various yards dur- 
ing at least a portion of the year. Mr. Roberts added 
that he could sce no objections to adopting the resolu- 
tion so long as it did not provide for the loss of the 
identity of the state association. 

G. 'T. Field said that he found much to agree with in 
what had previously been said, but that it should be 
remembered that the secretary has much more to do 
than merely the getting of members. He favored the 
raising of the dues to $10 so that the association might 
have a secretary who could devote his entire time to 
the interests of the association. 

M. L. Fries at this point seconded the motion to table 
the report of the committee, whereupon Frank Col- 
petzer proceeded to explain the report, showing that in 
reality it conferred no power upon the directors. Mr. 
Jewett thereupon withdrew his motion to table the 
report of the committee, and after a slight verbal change, 
agreed to without division, the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

At this point the resignation of Frank Colpetzer as 
director was read and accepted. The resignation of S$. 
W. Lightner as director was also presented and 
accepted. 

H. N. Jewett moved that adjournment be taken to 
meet at 1:30 p. m. in executive session, for the pur- 
pose of considering the report of the committee on the 
South Omaha situation. After some discussion as to 
the effect of adopting such a motion adjournment was 
taken to 1:30 p. m. 


Executive Session. 


The executive session was well attended and occupied 
nearly all the afternoon. The questions considered were 
of vital interest to the members of the association, and 
both wholesalers and retailers spoke without reserve, 
each being able to tell the other many facts that added 
spice to the meeting, and furnished food for each to 
think about. It was a very valuable meeting for both 
sides, and as a thunderstorm sometimes clears the 
atmosphere it cleared away many misunderstandings 
that had heretofore stood in the way of harmony. The 
executive session adjourned with all in fairly good 
spirits. 


The Final Session. 


The first act in the open session was the report of the 
committee on resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved: That this association extend to C. H. Ketridge 
our heartfelt sympathy for his great loss, the death of his 
wife, which occurred at her home in lairmont on February 9. 
We have all known Mr. Ketridge so long that the loss seems 
like a personal one to ourselves, and we _ assure Mr. 
Ketridge that we would gladly relieve him of this great sor- 
row were it in our power to do so. 


The foregoing resolution was acted upon separately 
and unanimously adopted. Further on Mr, Cleland 
moved that an engrossed copy be presented to Mr. Ket- 
ridge, which was also unanimously adopted. Mr. Ket- 
ridge responded in a very few words, but in a most 
touching manner. 

The further report of the committee on resolutions 
follows: 


Resolved: That we tender to the Omaha and _ South 
Omaha jobbers and all others interested in the entertain- 
ment of the convention, our sincere thanks for the many 
courtesies they have extended, and for the liberal and 
pleasant arrangements they made for our comfort and 
enjoyment. 

Whereas: It has been the custom of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to employ a secretary at no stated 
salary; and matters of employment of his time and expense 
attendant thereon have been left to his own discretion; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the board of directors be instructed to 
elect a secretary who shall devote his whole time and energy 
to the association work, which may consist in part as fal- 
lows: ‘The regular work as heretofore; to solicit member- 
ships; to organize local or district associations; to adjust 
difficulties between members locally, and retailers and 
wholesalers, and as far as possible adjust all matters of 
difficulties. 

Resolved: That the secretary be requested to consider 
the question of issuing a monthly bulletin, giving the facts 
and all matters of interest in the work of the association, 
and to issue the same whenever he deems it advisable. 

Resolved: That the board of directors be requested to 
take into consideration the advisability of dividing the 
state into districts and organizing district or local associa- 
tions to work in harmony with the state association. 

A. 


WEIR, 

G. GD. Day, 

HANS HANSEN, 
Committee. 


Changes in the Constitution. 


Mr. Baldwin, from the committee on constitution 
and by-laws, reported amendments whereby the presi- 
dent should be eligible in the future to two terms only; 
that directors should not be eligible to two consecutive 
terms, and that no wholesaler or jobber should be per- 
mitted to hold office in the association. These recom- 
mendations were unanimously adopted. The commit- 
tee recommended also that the dues be raised from $5 
to $10 a year. This recommendation brought on a gen- 
eral discussion of the advisability of that course, par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Weir, Fried, Cleland, Barnett, 
Hollis, Brewer and others. The discussion developed 


clearly that in the minds of the members a strong mem- 
bership was equally as important as money in the 
treasury; that as a matter of fact the experience of 
other associations had demonstrated that $5 dues with 
proper solicitation would produce more money than 
$10; that when a solicitor could show that the dues 
were so nominal, merely $5, and in addition could show 
the advantages gained from mutual insurance, which 
members only could get through the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Association, the chances were that 
Nebraska could produce more money at $5 than it 
possibly could produce at $10. This view prevailed 
and that recommendation, on motion of Mr. Baldwin 
himself, was laid upon the table, leaving the dues as 
heretofore at $5 a year. The report of the committee 
on resolutions was signed by George W. Baldwin, 8. D. 
Ayres and M. B. Holland. 


Election of Officers. 


Klection of officers was next in order and nomina- 
tions for president were made. R. M. Trumbull nomi- 
nated George W. Baldwin and C. H. Walrath nomi- 
nated EK, L. Myers. Mr. Baldwin positively declined 
to be a candidate, saying that his time would not per- 
mit. C. L. Chaffee then moved that the secretary be 
instructed to cast the ballot of the association for EK. L. 
Myers. The motion prevailed unanimously and Mr. 
Myers was called upon for a speech. He responded, 
assuring the association that it was an honor wholly 
unexpected and he feared unmerited, but he pledged 
his unswerving energy to the work of the association 
for the ensuing year. His speech was a happy one 
and the members believe that no mistake has been 
made in his selection. The result of the election for 
other officers are as follows: 

Vice-president, M. L. Fries; directors, C. F. Iddings, 
D. T. Cornell, T. U. Whiffen and A. Powell. When the 
election was over there were some further discussions 
along the line pursued in executive session, after which 
the convention adjournd. 

The Smoker at the Omaha Club. 

This was a very enjoyable affair and was _ partici- 
pated in by practically all the members present. The 
Omaha club in itself is a most delightful place, with 
all the surroundings that go to make club life attract- 
ive, and with such delightful hosts as the Omaha and 
South Omaha jobbers there was nothing further to be 
desired or possible in‘such an entertainment. 


Directors’ [eeting. 


Saturday forenoon the new board of directors held 
its first meeting and elected J. C. Cleland secretary, in 
accordance with the resolution heretofore given, pro- 
viding for his whole time. Further action was referred 
to a meeting set for March 9, at which time it is 
expected that the board will employ someone to visit the 
various yards and present the desirability of becoming 
members of the association. 


Those Present, 


J. B. Adams, Crowell Lumber & Grain Co., Blair, Neb. 
J. S. Adams, Genoa Lumber Company, Genoa, Neb. 
Andrew Anderson, C. N. Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 

ht. L. Andres, Rice Lake Lumber Company, Rice Lake, Wis. 

S. R. Austin, John Austin, Tamora, Neb. 

S. D. Ayres, Central City, Neb. 

QO, A. Bailey, Crab Orchard Lbr. Co., Crab Orchard, Neb. 

A. C. Baird, Hudson River Lumber Co., Hudson, Ark. 

J. L. Baker, Beemer, Neb., and Baker Plaster Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

George W. Baldwin, Crete Lumber Company, Crete, Neb. 

J. C. Barclay, J.C. Barclay Lbr. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 

A. Barnett, Barnett Lumber Company, McCook, Neb. 

John W. Varry, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Paul Bartlett, Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

A. J. Basye, A. J. Basye, Hubbell, Neb. 

W. S. Beebe, Edwards & Bradford Lbr. Co., Valley, Neb. 
— W. Bechtelheimer, Oliver & Bechtelheimer, Juniata, 
web, 

Ik. R. Bee, Perry & Bee, Cambridge, Neb. 

H. N. Bennett, Clarkson Saw Mill Company, Leeper, Mo. 

H. I’. Blunk, Chicago Lumber Company, Weston, Neb. 

I’. W. Bodie, Omaha, Neb. 

M. Bolton, Bolton Bros., Davenport, Neb. 

. J. Bonekemper, Sutton Lumber Company, Sutton, Neb. 

D. C. Bradford, Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Company, South 
Omaha, Neb. 

C. H. Bradford, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

A. F. Brenner, Turner & Brenner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert Powers, Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. D. Brewer, Albion, Neb. 

©. BE. Bernecker, Seward Lumber Company, Seward, Neb. 

0. L. Brown, Chester, Neb. 

J. F. Brown, Brown Lumber Company, Greeley, Neb. 

J. M. Buffum, Turner & Brenner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Bullard, Omaha, Neb. 

J. T. Bullard, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
W. W. Cameron, W. W. Cameron & Co., Chester, Neb. 

If. Carnahan, Ogallala, Neb. 

Albert Caughey, Hugh Caughey & Co., Horton, Kan., and 
Deshler, Neb. 

L, I. Chaffee, C. L. Chaffee, Omaha, Neb. 

«. L. Chaffee, Omaha, Neb. 

I. G. Chapin, Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Nathan Chase, Horton & Chase, Stanton, Neb. 

W. N. Clausen, Adams Lumber Company, Adams, Minn. 

J. C. Cleland, secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fremont, Neb. 

Moshier G. Colpetzer, Chicago Lumber Company, Grand 
Island, Neb. 

Frank Colpetzer, Chicago Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Cc. G. Cone, R. McClelland & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Ken Collins, jr., Monarch Lumber Company. St. Louis. Mo. 

II. I. Converse, H. I. Converse Company, Shickley, Neb. 

James H. Cook, John Cook & Son, Julian, Neb. 

P. R. Cook, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

J. Hi. Cooley, Kenesaw Lumber Company, Kenesaw, Neb. 

M. B. Copeland, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

P. D. Corell, Corell Pros., Plainview. Neb. 

ID. T. Cornell, D. T. Cornell & Co., Holdrege, Neb. 

W. 8S. Cornutt, L. F. Vornutt & Son, Nebraska City, Neb. 

John A. Craven, Exeter, Neb. 

Con Crowley, Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

W. D. Crum, Crum & Binger, Wilber, Neb. 

G. L. Day, Day & Frees Lumber Company. Superior, Neh. 

L. E. Dewey, Frees & Montgomery, Ong, Neb. 


— 
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I. H. Diels, Diels Bros., Scribner, Neb. 
Peter Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Gould Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 
J. F. Dietz, C. N. Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 
J. Smith, J. T. Briggs, Diller, Neb. 
+ W. Douglass, Omaha Hardwood Lbr. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
O. W. Dunn, Omaha, Neb. 
A. W. Echart, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
M. B. Edleman, Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 
x. W. Eggleston, Barnett and Palmyra, Neb. 
IF. W. Engles, South Auburn, Neb. 
E. J. Erford, W. B. Barnett, Staplehurst, Neb. 
J. H. Edford, Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
A. 8. Erickson, C. A. Galloway, Funk, Neb. 
G. T. Field, North Platte Lumber Co., North Platte, Neb. 
W. J. Foye, George A. Hoagland, Omaha, Neb. 
Amos Field, Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Frank D. Field, Omaha Hardwood Lbr. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Hi. A. Fisher, Prague, Neb. 
G. W. Fitzsimmons, Fitzsimmons & Graham, Scotia, Neb. 
William Kried, Nye & Schneider Company, Fremont, Neb. 
M. Il. Fries, Arcadia, Neb. 
W. W. Fullam, Fullam & Son, Blue Springs, Neb. 
Fred Fuller, Fullerton, Neb. 
Hi. S. Fuller, Crete, Neb. 
W. P. Fulton, Eugene Hunter, Riverton, Neb. 
John Goldenstein, Glenville, Neb. 
A. C. Goltz, Winside, Neb. 
Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary Missouri & Kansas associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 
George W. Green, Bloomington, Neb. 
I’. R. Gilchrist, Kearnby, Neb. 
W. H. Greenslit, Surprise, Neb. 
B. S. Hall, Long Pine Lumber & Coal Co., Long Pine, Neb. 
Hans Hansen, Hans Hansen & Co., St. Paul, Neb. 
W. H. Harrison, Grand Island, Neb. 
J. W. Hart, Stromsburg, Neb. 
J. H. Hatcher, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
John H. Henderson, Chicago Lumber Co., Osceola, Neb. 
M. B. Holland, Orleans, Neb. 
W. G. Hollis, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. W. Holmquist, Holmquist Grain & Lumber Company, 
Oakland, Neb. 
D. A. Hamilton, J. 1H. Queal & Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
R. C. Houlahan, Stamford, Neb. 
bh. C. Houston, “One Horse Lumber Yard,’ Tekamah, Neb. 
I. V. Howard, Woward Bros., Edgar, Neb. 
Ivan A. Howard, Howard Bros., Edgar, Neb. 
Walter I. Hooker, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 
Winside, Neb. 


Hl. Hughes, Columbus, Neb. 
James B. Hume, Madison, Neb. 
J. KF. Hayden, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 

Henry Hunker, Il. Hunker & Bro., West Point, Neb. 

Cc. F. Hulbert, Hulbert Lumber Company, Fontanelle, Ia. 

Harry B. Huston, Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Company, 
South Omaha, Neb. 

W. G. Hyer, I. I. Cady Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

C. F. Iddings, North Platte, Neb. 

J. W. Jackson, J. W. Jackson & Son, Loomis, Neb. 

T. I’. Jameson, Weeping Water Lumber Company, Weep- 
ing Water, Neb. 

H. H. Jarvis, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

H. N. Jewett, C. L. Chaffee, Omaha, Neb. 

J. H. Johnson, Johnson & Noorlin, Holdridge, Neb. 

Alex Johnston, Cross & Johnston, Ragan, Neb. 

H. H. Jones, Clatonia, Neb. 

Lester H. Jones, C. A. Smith Lumber Company, York, Neb. 

Edgar H. Jones, Chicago Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

teorge H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Kk. L. Kennon, George Palmer & Co., Blanchard, Neb. 

M. D. Kern, Greenwood, Neb. » 

J. W. Kerns, Auburn, Neb. 

Charles I. Kerr, Bruning, Neb. 

Cc. H. Ketridge, Mississippi 
mont, Neb. 

C. M. Kinecaide, William Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Knight, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

I. C. Knotts, Kansas & Texas Coal Company, Omaha, Neb. 

William Krotter, William Krotter & Co., Stuart, Neb. 

If. S. Ladd, Omaha Coal, Coke & Lime Co., Omaha, Neb. 

W. M. Ladd, Omaha Coal, Coke & Lime Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. K. Lammers, Hartington, Neb. 

D. R. Landes, Axtell Lumber Co., Axtell, Neb. 

H. C. Larson, Foster & Smith Lumber Co., Ceresco, Neb. 

J. P. Lansing, Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rutledge, Minn. 

Demain H. Ledwich, Guion & Ledwich, Omaha, Neb. 

Kk. W. Lawson, Hays & Lawson, Stella, Neb. 

Charles R. Lerack, Farmers’ Lumber Company, Cook, Neb. 

Ik. L. Lewis, Spencer, Lewis & Co., Fairfield, Neb. 

George W. Little, Little Lumber Company, Lyons, Neb. 

IX. Lowe, Huntley, Neb. 

M. H. Lum, M. H. Lum & Co., Steinman, Neb. 

Clyde W. Lum, George Lum, Verdon, Neb. 

J. A. MeAllister, H. Fk. Cady Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 

J. EK. McBurney, Bassett, Neb. 

IKred P. McCormick, Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Company, 
South Omaha, Neb. 

John MeQuarrie, Blair, Neb. 

J. C. Mahan, Malcolm, Neb. 

Peter Mangold, Bennington, Neb. 

T. F. Mahony, Greeley, Neb. 

I. D. Mayhugh, Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wilber Martin, Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 

W. I. Martin, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph Matousek, Brainard, Neb. 

Noel O. Milbourn, Hans Hansen & Co., Mindon, Neb. 

C. M. Morris, Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

John Miller, Maywood, Neb. 

W. J. Miller, George A. Hoagland, Omaha, Neb. 

I. L. Myers, Newport Lumber Company, Newport, Neb. 

A. J. Minor, Nelson, Neb. 

M. J. Mitton, Panama, Neb. 

S. B. Moffitt, Dorchester, Neb. 

W. KE. Montgomery, Fries & Montgomery, Edgar, Neb. 

Hf. Morgenstern, Auburn, Neb. 

. W. Morse, Northwestern 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. G. Mucke, St. Louis Ref. & W. G. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

John Murtey, Murtey Bros., Verona, Neb. 

Thomas Murtey, Murtey Bros., Verona, Neb. 

A. J. Neimeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Newcomb, 8S. J. Whitten, Friend, Neb. 

W. F. Norway. Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Oswald Oliver, Hastings, Neb. 

Frank M. Osterhout, Osterhout & Becker, David City, Neb. 

A. B. Outhouse, Keystone Lumber Co., Loup City, Neb. 

George Palmer, George Palmer & Co., Red Oak, Ia. 

A. Palmer, George Palmer & Co., Shenandoah, Ia. 

N. T. Parker, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Payne, Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Co., South 
Omaha, Neb. 

E. F. Peck, 
Bluffs, Neb. 

Ed Perrenoud, Chicago Lumber Company, Chapman, Neb. 

S. J. Person, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

H. D. Pettibone, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

George W. Phillips, Inland, Neb. 

Kk. L. Platner, H. F. Cady Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb. 

George W. Platner, H. F. Cady Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 

George B. Rex, Creston, Ia. 

Orion Porter, Johnson Lumber & Grain Company, 
fax and Porter’s Landing, S. D. 

A. Powell, A. Powell & Co., St. Edwards, Neb. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 


Valley Lumberman, Fair- 


Lumbermen’s Association, 


Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Cedar 


Fair- 


R. S. Proudfit, Guide Rock, Neb. 

J. S. Pusey, Western Lumber Company, Western, Neb. 

Cc. A. Pyle, Benedict, Neb. 

H. A Quinn, H. A. Quinn & Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Frank Ridgeway, Ridgeway Lumber Co., Glenwood, Ia. 

George H. Riner, W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

C. J. Roane, Campbell, Neb. 

Hlenry Roberts, Arlington, Neb. 

R. E. Rogers, Sunset Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

Id EF. Rose, Coin, Ia. 
- Rowland, Avoca Lumber Company, Avoca, Neb. 

Met L. Saley, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Ralph R. Sample, Taber Lumber Company, Keokuk, Ia. 

S. S. Saunders, D. G. Saunders, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

Conrad Schneider, Snyder, Neb. 

M. L. Scott, Wahoo, Neb. 

W. J. Scriver, Denison, Ia. 

Il. Seiffert, Seiffert & Wiesse Lumber Co., Avoca, Ia. 

A. W. Shafer, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

George A. Shaw, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 
Fremont, Neb. 

B. D. Sherwood, Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company, 
North Bend, Neb. 

G. W. Short, Butte, Neb. 

Cc. O. Shumway, J. Shumway & Son, Lyons, Neb. 

A. BK. Siegner, Curtis, Neb. 

J. A. Sire, Edwards & Bradford Lbr. Co., Brock, Neb. 

Joseph EK. Smatlan, Schuyler, Neb. 

P. D. Smith, Foster & Smith Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

A. L. Snow, Consolidated Fuel Company, Fremont, Neb. 

©. O. Snyder, O. O. Snyder & Co., O'Neill, Neb. 

I’. M. Spalding, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bert Stanwix, Cross & Johnston, Ragan, Neb. 

Cc. P. Starbuck, Gilead, Neb. 

Charles C. Stearns, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Oscar Strand, Aspegren & Strand, Saronville, Neb. 

George Stebbins, big Creek Lumber Company, Pollock, La. 

Renfrew Stevenson, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

A. A. Tanner, Philpot & Tanner, Humboldt, Neb. 

J. W. ‘Taylor, Greenleaf-Baker Grain Co., Sprague, Neb. 

kk. T. Tool, Wolf & Tool, Murdock, Neb. 

R. S. Trumbull, Cross & Johnston, Minden, Neb. 

t. M. Trumbull, Cross & Johnston, Hildreth, Neb. 

John A. Uhler, Gilbert, Hedge & Co., Burlington, Ia. 

John H. von Steen, Beatrice, Neb. 

Al Wallerstein, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

C. HL. Walrath, Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company, 
North Bend, Neb. 

George S. Ward, George S. Ward & Co., Clay Center, Neb. 

W. G. Washburn, C. B. Havens & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. H. Weir, Badger Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lew Wentworth, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 

O. I. Wertz, O. H. Wertz & Co., Creighton, Neb. 

T. U. Whiffen, DeWitt, Neb. 

S. J. Whitten, Edgar, Neb. 

W. J. Whitten, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, I. T. 

J. Stewart White, H. FF. Cady Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. P. Whitmore. C. N. Dietz, Omaha. 

C. W. Wood, Omaha, Neb. 

H. Kk. Wood, Mississippi River Logging Company, Strick- 
land, Minn. 

ILL. M. Woods, J. W. Ilart, Stromsburg, Neb. 

G. Woodward, Sheridan Lumber Company, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Frank L. Young, I’. L. Young Lumber Co., Edgar, Neb. 

Joe Woodward, Shell Lake and White River lumber cora- 
panies, Omaha, Neb. 





Association News. 


ATLANTIC COAST CYPRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Brunswick, GA., Feb. 27.—The South Atlantie Coast 
Cypress Association was formally organized at Savan- 
nah, Ga., on February 21. Over 70 percent of the cypress 
lumber manufacturers of Georgia, Alabama and Flor- 
ida participated in the movement. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—II. A. Batchelder, Batchelder Cypress Company, 
Panasoffkee, Fla. 

Vice-president—H. H. Gardner, Gardner & Lacey Lumber 
Company, Georgetown, 8. C. 

Secretary and treasurer—-R. R. Seeley, Santee River 
Cypress Lumber Company, Ierguson, 8S. C. 

The association will hold its next meeting in Jackson- 
ville on Wednesday, March 21, and thereafter will have 
a bi-monthly gathering. Much direct good is expected to 
result from this organization in upbuilding and foster- 
ing the cypress lumber industry of the southeastern 
coast. 


GATHERING OF RETAILERS AT PITTSBURG. 


- 


PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 27.—The event in local lumber 
circles last week was the handsome banquet tendered by 
the Pittsburg Wholesale Association to the retail dealers 
of northwestern Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio at 
the Hotel Lincoln on Saturday last. 

The banquet was preceded by a convention, at which 
a very general discussion took place. Pittsburg whole- 
salers are pursuing most aggressive methods in increas- 
ing the force and influence of the Pittsburg market. It 
is unquestionably a fact that Pittsburg wholesalers ship 
more lumber than Cleveland, Sandusky, or Toledo. 
From a small market of a few dealers, Pittsburg has 
developed a number of wholesale lumbermen who indi- 
vidually handle as much as almost any shipper in. the 
United States. The buyers come to Pittsburg as they 
have heretofore been in the habit of going to the Sagi- 
naw district and to Chicago and the northwest. Pitts- 
burg has made a business of handling all kinds of lum- 
ber, which strengthens its position as a distributing 
market. 

At the convention, the discussion of trade and the 
condition of the market in and around Pittsburg was 
participated in by both wholesalers and retailers. It 
developed that the retailers never had so prosperous a 
season as the year 1899; yet nearly everyone present 
anticipates an increase of twenty-five to forty percent 
in the volume of business and earnings during 1900. 
The methods of the retailers have changed very 
materially. Close economy is being exercised in all 
directions. Some interesting reports were made from 
retailers of their experience with gas engines, which 
have been such a large saving to small mill plants. 
None of the buyers expected any diminution of prices 
this year. It was clearly shown that the stock of lum- 
ber on hand in the yards of retailers is less than that of 
a year ago, and that orders on hand are greater. Reports 
from country architects were very encouraging. 








At the banquet board arranged most elaborately sat 
the representatives of the following firms: 

Kerr Bros., Shippensport, Pa.; the Blairsville Manufactur- 
ing Company, Blairsville, Pa.; W. T. Mohler & Co., Weedom, 
Pa.; G. E. Woodruff, Rochester, Pa.; E. M. Hamilton, New 
Castle, Pa.; Harry Kline, New Castle, Pa.; Heller Bros. & 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Lawrence County Lumber Company, 
New Castle, Pa.; Shenango Lumber Company, New Castle, 
Pa.; Jamieson & McGowan, New Castle, Pa.; P. G. Frederick 
& Co., Chicora, Pa.; Beaver Falls Planing Mill Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; George S. Hunter, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
L. C. Wick, Butler, Pa. ; Addison King & Sons, Freeport, Pa. ; 
Vandegrift Lumber Company, Vandegrift, Pa.; H. W. Wan- 
stiel, Natrona, Pa.; Hoilman Bros., Kittanning, Pa.; Harper 
Lumber Company, Meadville, Pa.; Smith & Co., Meadville, 
Pa.; George H. Diggledy Estate, Youngstown, O.; Hood, 
Beard & Co., Youngstown, O.; East End Lumber Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa.; Ellwood Lumber Company, Ellwood City, 
Pa.; Tallon & Farr, Beaver, Pa.; Anderson & Cook, Beaver, 
Pa.; R. B. McDaniel & Sons, New Brighton, Pa.; Martsolf 
Bros., New Brighton, Pa. 

The hosts on this occasion were: 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

The John M. Hastings Lumber Co. 

W. G. Gordon. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. 

Curll-Lytle Lumber Co. 

Nicola Bros. Co. 

Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay. 

L. L. Salter Lumber Co. 

Willson Bros. 

The wholesalers expect to extend an invitation to 
about fifty retailers in the Ohio river valley to join 
them in three weeks, when a similar program will be 
followed. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of southern 
Illinois had its third annual meeting at Centralia last 
Thursday. The officers elected for the coming year were 
as follows: 

Walter Greer, of Anna, president. 

J. B. Schulze, of Pinckneyville, vice-president. 

W. O. Weihe, of Nashville, secretary and treasurer. 

A resolution was passed recommending a mass meet- 
ing of all the retail lumbermen and their associations 
in Illinois and Missouri, to be held in the near future, 
to discuss plans for the betterment of the retail trade. 








PORTLAND DEALERS. 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Portland, Me., 
held its monthly meeting and banquet at the Riverton 
Casino, in Portland, on Saturday evening, February 17. 
After the banquet the members of the association 
adjourned to the smoking room, where a social evening, 
including whist, ete., accompanied by a musical pro- 
gram, was enjoyed. About thirty were in attendance. 
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WHAT A USER SAYS ABOUT IT. 


The Decker log loader is a machine which is known 
by fame to the entire lumber trade of the United ‘States, 
and the prospects are that before long it will be known 
in a practical way to many more than it is at present. 
This machine was ready to be put upon the market just 
at the hight of the boom in the iron and steel and 
machine shop trades, so that it was found almost impos- 
sible to secure its manufacture. Ten machines have 
been put out after many delays and much difficulty, but 
it was found necessary to provide special manufacturing 
capacity; and so there is now almost ready for opera- 
tions a new machine shop built solely for the manu- 
facture of the Decker log loader. 

In the meantime, the machines already out are doing 
great work, and there is every prospect that the antici- 
pations of Mr. Decker as to the demand for them will 
be realized, now that there is a prospect of being able 
to supply them promptly and in any number. 

Those who are interested in such subjects know that 
the Decker Jog loader is an innovation in such appli- 
ances. It is an independent, self contained machine, 
propelled by its own power, handles the cars that it 
loads and generally is a remarkably intelligent sort of a 
brute. Also as every one knows, its novel feature is 
that it is hollow. You can run a train of cars right 
through it in either direction and never touch it. It 
has always been the problem how to get cars by a log 
loader or a log loader by the cars. The Decker loader 
does it by carrying a track with it which leads from 
the rails of the logging road up and through the loader 
and down to the track again. 

An ounce of experience, however, is worth a pound 
of theory and so what one of the most progressive, expe- 
rienced and practical lumbermen of the United States 
has to say about this machine is of interest. Frank 
Drummond wrote this letter to George W. Decker, of 
Newport, Ark., the inventor, owner and builder of the 
Decker log loader: 

DruMMOND, WIs., Feb. 19, 1900. 
Mr. Georce W. Decker, Newport, Ark.— 

Dear Sir: We have been operating one of your steam log 
loaders for the past three months and feel that we are thor- 
oughly acquainted with it and its merits. With our short 
experience we do not hesitate to say that we feel very confi- 
dent that we can take the average white pine logs from any 
point on our tracks and put them on the cars at a cost of less 
than 10 cents a thousand feet, board measure. We are 
highly pleased with the machine we have and cannot say too 
much in its favor. You may consider us a customer for 
another machine to be ready abovt September next. We will 
take the matter up further with you regarding the second 
machine. 

You may fee! free to refer your patrons to us, or any 
one contemplating the purchase of a steam log loader, and we 
will endeavor tu show up the true merits of your machine. 
You have the only truly independent log loading machine in 
the market. She can on her own wheels, propelled by her 
own power, take a string of cars and go to the woods and 
load them ana switch them out ready for the locomotive to 
couple on without any assistance from another machine. 
Yours very truly, Rust-OwEen LUMBER COMPANY, 

By F. Drummond, Vice-President. 
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Their Tenth Annual at [lilwaukee the Biggest and Best—Curtis & Yale Furnish Badges for 
the Badgers—A Banquet, Toasts and Some Vaudeville, Chiefly ‘«33’’—Old 
Officers Re-elected—Everybody Prosperous and Happy. 


or" 


On last Wednesday morning a commercial traveler 
who sat in the lobby of the St. Charles hotel at Milwau- 
, kee, Wis., noticed that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was 
going on there. ‘There was a 
larger number of guests in the 
hotel lobby than usual, and 
many of them he observed were 
outside the usual run of com- 
mercial travelers, and. seemed 
to combine in a peculiar way 
the freshness and heartiness of 
country air and life with the 
alert keen air of the typical 
business man. ‘These gentle- 
men drifted in by ones and 
twos and threes, registered 
their names upon the hotel 
register, and proceeded to 
register them again with a 
smooth-faced, black-eyed, port- 
ly gentleman, who greeted 
them with a grip that might 
have been the sign of some 
mystic order, decorated them 
with a badge which might have 
been its insignia, and gave them 
a card which might have been 
the ticket of admission to its 
secret rites. It is not known 
whether the knight of the road 
learned the full significance of 
these mysterious actions, although he was heard to 
grumble a little under his breath when, upon coming 
back late to the hotel for dinner he found the dining 
room full of these red badged men and his own dinner 
order delayed somewhat because the attention of the 
nimble-footed dining room attendants had been already 
well monopolized by these people with the healthy and 
prosperous look and hearty appetite. He doubtless 
would have been even more mystified had he been told 
that these same people expected to sit down to another 
and a more elaborate spread a little later that evening. 

To the reader of the American Lumberman, however, 
it is given to know that these were the lumber dealers 
of the state of Wisconsin met together to hold the 
tenth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and which proved to be the largest 
meeting the association had ever held; that the good- 
looking gentleman with the cordial smile and hand-shake 
was A, L. Annes, manager of the Milwaukee house of 
the Curtis & Yale Company, and that the tokens of 
bronze and of red silk ribbon which he was distributing 
were the convention badges, as handsome as have ever 
decorated the breast of a lumber convention goer, with 
the bronze medal decorated upon the reverse side with 
the following inscription: 

Compliments of Curtis & Yale Company, 
Sash, Doors and Blinds, 
Milwaukee, Wausau, Minneapolis. 

To the reader of the American Lumberman also is 
given, even though he were not present at this conven- 
tion, full knowledge of what happened there, in the 
following report: 

The Opening Session. 

The convention was held in University hall, conven- 
ient to the St. Charles hotel, which was convention 
headquarters. There was a goodly attendance present 
at 2 o’clock, the time set for the meeting, and it was 
steadily increased until President Pierstorff, a half hour 
later, rapped upon the table and announced that the 
delay had been to await the arrival of Mayor David §. 
Rose, who had agreed to deliver the address of welcome. 
The mayor had not put in an appearance, however, and 
in his stead the convention listened to a piano solo by a 
local musician, having as its theme, “The Capture of 
Santiago.” 

President W. F. Pierstorff then read his annual 
address, as follows: 


President Pierstorff’s Address. 


To the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
Gentlemen: It affords me much pleasure to welcome you 
at this, the tenth annual meeting of our association. As 
we meet year after year I can see new faces coming in to 
join our ranks. While there should be more, I am pleased 
with the gain we have made this last year, which I think is 
nearly thirty new members. With the same gain we soon 
will be a body of lumbermen in the state of Wisconsin. 

I understand we also had quite an increase in our insur- 
ance company, although that branch is greatly neglected 
by members of the association; and certainly every one 
should take out insurance, for it is the cheapest insurance 
in the land. We have already run over two years and the 
loss has been nothing. 

We have had many claims filed this last year; most of 
them have been satisfactorily settled. Of course, some are 
unsettled, and probably will be. 

With the prospects a year ago when we met, with so 
many complaints, I thought we had struck a Waterloo, with 
the chances of breaking up our organization, but with the 
courts in our favor on several contested cases, we survived 
the storm and came out victorious, with a large gain of 
membership. I notice that nothing will bring in the out- 
side lumber dealers like a little trouble in their territory. 

Much credit is due to our worthy secretary, Paul Lach- 
mund, for the growth of our association, in the manner he 








settled disputes. It takes a man with lots of pluck and a 
good deal of backbone to face all the disputes that arise in 
such an organization. 

It requires the assistance of every member in the asso- 
ciation to make it a suecess, and of many of our members 
were a little more careful, we could make a stiJl better show- 
ing. 

I am proud to say that most of the wholesalers in Wis 
consin are loyal to our cause, and those that are not should 
be shunned by the members of this association. ‘This will 
bring them to time quicker than anything else. 

The local associations throughout the state, which have 
been organized this last year, have helped matters some, 
except that in the start I think the wholesalers had a Jittle 
too much inside knowledge of our prices; at least, for some 
cause prices advanced a little too rapidly for the benefit 
of the retailer—-it was impossible for us to keep up to them 
on prices, 

This last year has been, I think, a prosperous year in 
the lumber business; certainly for the wholesaler, and also 
in many sections for the retailer. While there is some com 
plaining, on the whojJe it was a prosperous year, and with 
the association spreading out and the members working in 
harmony the prospects are brightening every day for our 
cause, 

Following his address President Pierstorff announced 
the appointment of the following committees: 


Appointment of Committees. 


Committee on Resolutions—C. IF. Mohr, chairman, Port 
age; A. C. Dodge, Monroe; 'T. If. Earle, Darlington. 

Committee on Constitution and By- Laws— Nels Holman, 
chairman, Deerfield; DD. Dickinson, Beaver Dam; Frank 
Weber, Watertown. 

Auditing Committee—M. IT. Hand, chairman, Plymouth ; 
A. Prenzlow, Jefferson; M. BB. West, Milton. 


Secretary Paul Lachmund then read the following: 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 

The wave of commercial prosperity which continued to 
roll over our country the past year has, I am happy to 
state, extended its influence to the lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions in more ways than one. Our association has shared 
in the general prosperity by a marked addition to the num- 
ber of its members. 

We today represent 62 percent of the total number of 
retail dealers in the state, as against 48 percent in 1898: 
the total membership today being 228, an inerease of 22 
since my last report. ¥ 

Secretary Lachmund paused here to explain how he 
had arrived at this percentage. Ile said that he had 
taken the commercial reports of the lumber eredit 
agencies and marked olf the names of dealers in lumber 
to which to send announcements of this annual meet- 
ing, and he found 108 names outside of the membership 
of the association. ‘This made a total of about 340, 
together with the association membership; adding 20 
for good measure and calling the total 360, the associa- 
tion membership was 62 percent of that number. 

This gratifying result is partly traceable to the improved 
conditions of trade, but more largely to the advancement 
of the association idea among dealers in general. We live 
in an era of education, and the work of our association has 
been along educational lines from its ineeption. Let us not 
despair because our progress appears slow. Look back to 
the conditions of trade ten years ago. Then it was any- 
body against everybody. Ilow few were there among us 
who would coneede the right of his neighbor to the trade 
within a defined territory! And how many of the whole- 
salers were there then to protect you as they do now? How 
far different today! 

We have succeeded in convincing the large majority of 
the wholesalers and manufacturers that if the retailer is 
not disturbed in his trade by outside competition they are 
rewarded by better prices and a steady market, while if 
the retailer is continually harassed by the unscrupulous 
dealer he is of necessity compelled to importune the whole- 
saler for lower prices in order to meet, illegitimate com- 
petition. 

As for the progress of the association idea among your- 
selves, you have undoubted evidence in the spirit with which 
you today meet your neighbor in the retail trade. Most 
helpful in that direction has been the organization of sev- 
eral local associations during the past year, of which we are 
promised to hear more in the course of subsequent sessions 
of this meeting. 

Our association has shown due appreciation of the value 
of closer reciprocal relations between the wholesalers and 
the retailers by accepting the invitation of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to be represented 
at its annual meeting in Boston in March last. 

The most of you have received the report of the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, and will have noticed that an 
auspicious beginning toward the end we seek to attain was 
made at that meeting. The wholesalers have again invited 
our association to be represented at their annual meeting, 
which is this year to be held at Baltimore on March 7 and 8. 

Of the many advantages to be gained by a closer bond of 
the two branches of the lumber trade, none is more far- 
reaching than the co-operation of the wholesaler in check- 
ing the poacher evil, and every opportunity extended to us 
to secure this valuable aid should be readily accepted. How- 
ever, it is for us first to show the wholesaler that the 
poacher is as much a menace to the stability of his market 
as he is to that of the retailer, and that by his furnishing 
the poacher with the ammunition to make war upon the 
retailer, the wholesaler is only loading the weapons which 
will in time be turned against himself. 

If you are unfortunate enough to be obliged to figure 
against a poacher, present your case to the wholesaler you 
are dealing with, and ask for his ass'stance in beating the 
poacher on the deal, at the same time give the friendly 
wholesaler to understand that you are asking an exceptional 
favor, and that any concession he may make to you in confi- 
dence shall not be used as a handle in the regular course 
of your business transactions with him. 

Do not believe that you are going to appease the poacher 
by paying him tribute in shape of turning part of your busi- 
ness to him. You do so at the sacrifice of your s2lf-resnect. 
and are only weakening the association in his and others’ 
eyes. It is simple treason to the principles you have sub- 
scribed to as members of this association. and while there 
may be some who have in an emergency adopted this course. 
I am charitable enough to believe that they had not weighed 
the consequences beforehand. Let me furthermore impress 
the erring and weak brother with the idea that loyalty to 
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the association is his first duty, and that though the asso- 
ciation may at times seem slow in accomplishing its objects, 
he can far less succeed in abolishing the evil by sulking, 
or, worse still, by compromising with the common enemy. 

The old German saying that “Faith can transport moun- 
tains,’ if not literally true, is certainly very expressive of 
the latent power in man if guided and stimulated by his 
conviction and an unshaken belief in his cause. Apply this 
power, or faith, in our cause, and you will be fully rewarded 
by the results. 

On December 12 last, a convention of manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in lumber assembled at St. Louis, which 
for size exceeded any similar previous one. This conven 
tion paid the retail associations an unsolicited compliment 
for the effectiveness of their organizations by adopting the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, The relations between the wholesale 
and retail trade seem to be harmonious in all 
branches, and 

Whereas, We deem it to be for the best interests 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers to encourage 
the work of the retail associations, and to operate 
in harmony with their rules, and do all in our 
power to assist them in keeping the trade in its 
legitimate channels; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend to all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber in their 
several districts the cultivation of closer reciprocal 
relations with the various associations of retail 
lumbermen. 


This much only for further proof of the growing senti- 
ment of reciprocal interest between the two branches of 
the trade. 

This naturally leads me to the consideration of the recip 
rocal relations between the retail associations themselves. 
Our relations with the neighboring associations have con 
tinued to be quite harmonious. 

A slight misunderstanding with the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association regarding the representation of our 
association on the joint conference committee of that ass» 
ciation and the three wholesalers’ associations of the north- 
west will be satisfactorily explained to you by Mr. Ifollis 
at this meeting. ‘That the plan proposed by Mr. Nind at 
our last annual meeting, looking to a closer relationship 
between the five associations, would prove advantageous to 
all concerned goes without saying, and it is to be hoped that 
the same may still be consummated. 

You have been advised by a special bulletin of the num 
ber of complaints filed during the year. Fortunately the 
majority of these complaints were made on account of 
minor infractions of the rules, and were readily adjusted 
without serious friction, 

Let me say to those who are at times impatient at the 
seeming unnecessary delay in getting an adjustment of their 
claims, that all claims which are not adjusted by the secre- 
tary have to come before the board for consideration, and 
as the board meets but twice a year, it sometimes happens 
that a period ef eight months intervenes between these 
meetings. Vlease also remember that it is the policy of 
your board to harmonize matters between the contestants 
much as possible, Fortunately intentional wrongs 
inst our members are rarely committed. The majority 
claims arse through a misunderstanding of the parties 
as to their rights. The retailer is frequently the party who 
draws hasty and wrong conclusions, because he sees his side 
of the case only. sefore making a complaint be sure that 
the party you complain of has actually committed an 
offense. It will save you the humiliation of making an 
apology to the accused party. 

I wishgto make one other point. Do not fail to report 
every case of an unlawful shipment into your territory. It 
does not matter whether the association can prevent other 
shipments or not. We want to know just to what extent 
this poaching business is carried on, and where from. We 
cannot do battle to the unseen foe. ‘The officers of the asso- 
ciation are always alive to your interests, but they need 
your assistance in accomplishing the end. In view of the 
fact that our yards are located so closely to the saw mills 
and factories of wood products, we can congratulate our- 
selves that we are not more troubled with encroachments 
upon our legitimate trade than is now the case. You can 
safely put this down to the credit of our organizations, for 
no individual effort could have ever accomplished what the 
association has done for you. 

As it is to be expected that some attempt will again be 
made at the next session of the state legislature to tamper 
with the present lien law, I would recommend that this 
meeting appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to look 
after the interests of the material men in case any measure 
detrimental to these interests shall be introduced in the 
legislature. 

In closing this report I desire to extend my _ hearty 
acknowledgments to those who, during the past year, have 
encouraged and assisted me so liberally in the often onerous 
duties as your secretary. 








Following the secretary’s report Treasurer Theodore 
Iluber read the following as his 


Treasurer’s Annual Report. 


Ralance on hand March 7, 1899........ $ 511.08 
Received from Secretary Lachmund..... 1,061 


$1,572.20 

Disbursements 
‘aid per vouchers $1,007.36 
POINMCS OT HABO i sick cieccetimnewenne 564.84 





$1,572.20 

Secretary Lachmund then requested that any mem- 
bers having resolutions to present should do so, in 
order that the committee on resolutions might have 
time to do its work properly. In former years it had 
been rather crowded for time, with danger of overlook- 
ing some important matter. There were several sug- 
gestions in his report that might properly be e:ebodied 
in resolutions, and he desired to see a free discussion 
among the members, which might develop other valuab'e 
ideas. 


Mr. Holman, of Deerfield—There is one point embodied 
in the secretary's report that I would like to touch upon. 
That is his remark that where a retail dealer finds he is 
figuring against a poacher he ask the wholesaler to give 
him Jower prices in order to meet the competition. Now 
that may be all well enough, but I believe the retailers 
ought as far as possible to cultivate a spirit of independ- 
ence. They ought to feel that the retailer and wholesaler 
ought to work together in this matter shoulder to shoulder. 
We mustn't fall back upon them altogether. We must assume 
a part of the burden, and consider the wholesalers’ inter- 
ests also. If we have to figure against this sort of competi- 
tion we ought not to expect to get our regular profit and 
allow the wholesaler to bear all the cutting of the price. 
We ought rather to feel that it is to our own interest to cut 
the poacher out of selling that stock. Indeed, as has already 
been suggested, I think it would be a good thing if in order 
to enable our wholesaler friend to sell] that lumber we sell 
it at no profit at all sometimes rather than hold out for a 
profit and allow the bill to get away from our wholesale 
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friend to the poacher. We must expect to take our share 
with the wholesaler if we expect to get any consideration 
from them. If we become too dependent upon the whole- 
saler in these matters he will in self-defense be compelled 
to shut us off entirely. [Applause.] 

c. F. Mohr—TI fully agree with the suggestions which we 
have heard upon this subject of figuring against the poacher ; 
but there is an old saying that if you want to cut off a 
dog's tail it is better to do the job the first time instead of 
cutting it off by inches, and I think it has some application 
here. If our friend the wholesaler stands by us and gives 
us a reduction of 50 cents a thousand, that will enable us 
to sell the stuff at list and deliver it, as most of us will 
want to do, and thereby we will stand a very good chance 
of doing away with the evil in future. 

T. H. Earle—It would occur to me that in asking any 
such thing of the wholesaler you ought to give them dis- 
tinctly to understand that you are going to do your share. 
If a man is going to help me lick somebody else it stands to 
reason he will want to know that I am ready to take the 
thickest of the fight. And if you get into trouble with a 
poacher and call in an outsider to assist you, you ought 
to be willing to lose some of your own profit in the matter 
and give him to understand that you are going to do your 
part. It is said that God helps those that help them- 
selves, and we shouldn’t expect more of the wholsalers than 
of God. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Secretary Lachmund—As I understand the matter friend 
Ilolman has misinterpreted my meaning when I advised the 
course I did; and friend Mohr and friend Earle have 
caught on. I did not mean to say that you should insist 
on getting a regular profit on your bill that you figure 
against the poacher. I say sell that bill under all circum- 
stances, and sell it without a profit; but it sometimes hap- 
heps, and I think not very infrequently, that by so doing 
you can’t beat the poacher’s prices alone, and then those 
who are wholesalers should be called upon to assist us. 
If you figure the bill below or even at first cost you are los- 
ing money; you know that. You have got the handling of 
it, and you have got to take chances. If every piece is 
not there or there is any discrepancy anywhere the customer 
looks to’ you to make it up. Not so with the bill sent in by 
the outsider. He is away; he doesn’t live there. 

I know that frequently the consumer thinks he can bet- 
ter himself by buying from first hands, and gives the poacher 
a trial. He often finds, however, that he is burning his own 
fingers, and doesn’t repeat the operation. I have had that 
experience in my territory. I have had as high as five cars 
shipped in on me through a poacher; but the man that was 
having the lumber sent to him has not repeated it. He is 
content to buy of me now, as he was dissatisfied with the 
shipment. It is not so in all cases, however. There are 
others in this assembly who could tell a different experience. 
And it is for those who cannot meet the competition of the 
poacher in every case that I suggest this method. 

Mr. Earle had a couple of experiences to relate along the 
same line. Ile said that if you get a customer out of the 
street and into your yard and talking confidentially with 
you, you can usually find out what he already has in the 
way of prices, and perhaps he will pull them out and show 
them to you. If you are figuring against a poacher and can 
do it, do it for less. In another instance the fellow wanted 
to divide his bill and buy the sash and doors separately. 
Mr. Earle said, “That's all right. If you can do better on 
the sash and doors than I can go ahead, and I will throw 
off so much on aceount of them ;”’ purposely naming a figure 
that was less than he knew the customer could possibly buy 
them for. ‘The result is that he finds he cannot do as well 
with the other fellow as he can with you.” Mr. Earle 
said that when you get the other party's name out of the 
customer it may be, as in his own case, a certain well known 
firm who are known to be loyal to association principles. 
“I sat down and wrote them a very nice letter,” said Mr. 
Earle, “and told them we would want a certain percent, and 
concluded my letter, ‘Thanking you in advance,’ ete. They 
wrote back and said, ‘We will protect you to the amount you 
name, and furthermore you will always find us on the right 
side of the fence.’ It is easier to prevent poaching than to 
stop it afterward. There are poachers for whom there is 
no place on earth, and for whom God has provided no place 
in the hereafter; but there is a certain humanity among 


. any wholesalers if you strike them right and brush the hair 


the right way. I know of two cases where it has been a 
success ; and I know that if you will only use a little of your 
mother wit you will be able to deal with any common case 
of poaching: because you are on the ground, and you ought 
to be able to maintain your trade and keep their friend- 
ship.” 


Suggestions for Legislation. 


Mr. Holman——Inasmuch as I was appointed on the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, and as it will be the 
desire of the committee to represent the wishes of a 
majority of the members, I believe it would be a good time 
now to allow the members to offer suggestions, if there 
are any; and also that the secretary may present any 
suggestions that he may have, in order that the members 
may discuss them. We will come nearer to representing 
the desires of this association if we do that. 

Secretary Lachmund—It has occurred to me that it would 
be well for the committee to consider the advisability of 
adding a clause by which we can reach the retail poacher 
in a different way from what we now can. It has happened 
that shipments made to a retail poacher—and, by the way, 
you understand that the wholesaler is not obliged to cut the 
retail poacher off entirely; he can sel] any man having a 
yard all the lumber that the man can use in his yard and 
ship it to the yard; it is a question of ethics whether he 
should or not; it is a point that he ought to settled with 
himself. 3ut it has happened that the retail poacher has 
diverted shipments while in transit, to other points than 
to where originally sent; and this point we haven’t been 
able to reach yet. Assuming myself to be a poacher—which 
I hope I never will be—I buy a car of lumber in Wausau, 
say, and about the time it gets to a certain point I tele- 
graph the agent there to change its destination from Sauk 
City to my neighbor, Mr. VPierstorff's place. You see our 
rules don’t cover that point. The wholesaler is not to blame 
for the diversion of that shipment. Now it occurred to 
me that an amendment to our constitution and by-laws 
should be enacted to cover this point. I have endeavored 
in part to put the wholesalers on their guard in the last 
bulletin. If you have read it carefully you will notice how. 
It is a point that I would refer to the committee. 

Mr. Holman—JIs it the wholesaler you aim to get at, or 
the retailer? 

Secretary Lachmund—the wholesaler should be put on 
his guard. If he sell a known poacher he must do it with 
the distinet understanding that the shipment must go to 
the place where the poacher has his yard, and not else- 
where, If there is any other way in which to reach the 
end I would like to hear from the gentlemen present. 


Mr. Earle—I would like to know how the wholesaler is 
going to know where the lumber is going to. 

Mr. Lachmund—The object is to inform him as often 
as such instances occur, vo that the next time the 
wholesaler gets an order from that retail poacher he 
will say to him: “Now if this shipment is diverted from 
its destination, as you have done before, we won’t. sell 
you any longer.” 

Mr, Earle—Then the party into whose territory it is 


shipped wants in some way or other to post that whole- 
saler, so he can protect you. You must provide a way 
for the wholesaler ‘to find it out. 

Mr. Lachmund—That is self-evident. Of course we 
expect to do that. That was our purpose. 

A. C. Dodge—There is one feature of the matter of 
figuring below the poacher so as to protect yourselves 
that has not been touched upon. Every dealer has 
known, if he has had any long experience in the business, 
that you never can buy a man’s trade but you pay more 
than it is worth. If you begin giving concessions you 
have got to go on and when you quit because you can’t 
stand it any longer then he is mad and is an enemy to 
you forever afterward. A competitor of mine sold a 
wealthy German a barn bill, who had the figures of the 
——— Lumber Company, of Chicago. He met those 
figures and went them one better and the man says: 
“Now, you gif me goot lumber?” When it came to deliv- 
ering the 18-foot stock he threw out about half of it,, 
and so on all through. He made my competitor so much 
trouble that he wiil never want to sell him again, even 
to shut out the ——-— Lumber Company, though of 
course he did not want people in his territory to get 
into the habit of buying lumber outside. If the customer 
had bought of the — Lumber Company he would 
have had to take what they sent him. 

T. H. Karle—In regard to this matter of buying a 
man’s trade I don’t believe that arises except as between 
the adjoining dealers. As far as buying trade against 
the poacher is concerned I don’t believe it is necessary. 
because we don’t make prices on items, but on the entire 
bill. When we sell a farmer a bill of lumber he can’t 
use it against us. It doesn’t tend to cut prices or de- 
moralize trade. I haven’t given itemized prices since the 
first year I was in business, and we have never had any 
trouble. We can make a low price on a bill to beat a 
poacher without feeling we are buying the customer’s 
trade. If we were to quote lower prices in this way 
against our neighboring retailer it would be different, 
because he would make a lower price on the next bill, 
and there would be no end to it, but if you beat the 
poacher that settles it, and it is not often repeated. 

C. F. Mohr—Are we not getting away from the subject 
a little? It seems to me it is a pretty hard matter to 
reach this changing cars in transit, and the railroads 
will not divert a car from its original destination with- 
out an extra charge unless the point involves a shorter 
haul. So, while I hope there may be something done by 
which that can be overcome, I have little faith in our 
ability to do anything that will touch the subject, and 
it doesn’t seem to be worth spending much time over. 

Mr. Lachmund—My friend very well knows that every 
member expects the association to protect him absolutely 
against illegitimate shippers. Now this is one of the 
illegitimate shipments, and how to circumvent that is 
our duty if I understand our duty. It is a suggestion 
of mine, and I don’t think it should be cut off as short 
as that. We can at least try. Supposing this poacher 
ordered the lumber loaded on the cars without giving 
the point of destination, but simply says, “You go on 
and load that.” What are you going to do then? Don’t 
you think the wholesaler ought to inquire, knowing the 
character of the purchaser, where this lumber is going? 
Is it asking too much of the wholesaler for him to take 
that precaution in order to protect the legitimate 
retailer? 

A. D. Hiles, of Watertown, suggested that the best 
way to stop the retail poacher was to bring such influ- 
ence to bear on that man that he is obliged to come into 
the association. 

H. J. Lay—There is another feature of the retail 
trade that I think needs a little attention. I don’t know 
that we can do very much toward stopping it; but we 
have a class of dealers, or not exactly dealers, but car- 
penters, contractors, that furnish special millwork. 
They don’t undertake to furnish lumber, at least down 
our way, but they do furnish the millwork for the house, 
and I would like to hear from some of these gentlemen 
who have had more experience in the association than I 
have had. 

Mr. Mohr—In reply to the gentleman I will say that 
the dealer is in possession of the power to control this 
sale of sash and doors. He can buy them in the win- 
ter at a price that no one who buys them in the summer 
“an compete with. We usually do this, and though 
sometimes the price has gone all to pieces on us, it 
rarely fails to go the other way. Then when the car- 
penter is known to be very smart, you can simply bill 
the mill work at list, delivered. I still get a profit, 
though not my full legitimate profit, because I buy it 
in the winter. In that way, I think, we can protect 
ourselves against that class of competition. 

N. Holman—I think our friend from Darlington has 
suggested the proper remedy. Every man has got it 
in his power to say to the buyer, “I will sell you the 
lumber and the sash and doors for so much, or I will 
sell you the lumber alone for so much,” making a reduc- 
tion so small that the sash and doors will cost him 
altogether too much if he purchase the lumber separ- 
ately. In that way, I don’t see how the contractor can 
do anything at all. He hasn’t got the lumber, and 
can’t supply it. 

Mr. Lay—That would be well enough provided the 
carpenter would turn in the bill to be figured; but it 
appears he is a part of the combination and he doesn’t 
turn in the sash and door bill for the lumberman to 
figure on. 

Mr. Earle—Without intending to offer anything that 
would be in conflict with the sash and door factories, 
I would suggest that you buy your sash frames and 
glass separately, and when a man hasn’t got anything 
to do let him go to work and glaze some of them. You 
can sometimes save a little that way. 











A. A. Mickelson—It seems to me that the more we 
talk about this the more I don’t see into it. It is stated 
here that we are to sell cheap, sell for less than cost. 
Well, that would be all right if nobody else thought 
of it. As far as lump prices are concerned, perhaps the 
next neighbor will want to build a barn about the same 
as this other man’s, and he wants the price about the 
same as the other man’s. And he can figure just as well 
as anybody else, and don’t you forget that. 

Mr. Dodge—Don’t they frequently know more about 
grades than you do? 

Mr. Mickelson—Of course they do. Then these bills 
they will have to figure at lower prices on sash and 
doors, where they propose to lessen the cost by buying 
in carload lots in the winter at a discount. Well, now, 
if we would all go to work and do that, I would like 
to know at what time the discounts would come in 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Regarding Mr. Mickelson’s first point it was explained 
that it wasn’t a question of quoting against another 
retailer. There one should figure at list and then add 
3 percent if it was in the other man’s territory, so that 
he would understand that this was the case and under- 
bid it. 

The session then adjourned after announcement of the 
insurance meeting immediately following, and of the pro- 
gram for the following day. It was also announced that 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Curtis & Yale 
Company and Cream City Sash & Door Company had pro- 
vided a banquet to which all the retailers in attendance 
upon the convention were cordially invited, and they 
were requested to step up to the desk and procure the 
a tickets, which they promptly and unanimously 
did. 


The Insurance Association Meeting. 


The third annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Association of «Wisconsin was 
held at 4 o’clock, following closely the regular conven- 
tion session. This organization has been in existence 
for nearly three years, and follows closely the plan of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association of Minne- 
apolis, requiring an initial deposit equivalent to an old- 
line annual premium as in force at the time the com- 
pany was organized, and making monthly assessments 
of 3 percent against this deposit, for current expenses 
and surplus accumulation. In the light of the Hebrew 
clothier’s question, “Vat are eenshurace gompanies for, 
anyvay, but to bay losses?” the company has not been 
a success; for it has not had a fire loss of any sort dur- 
ing its three years’ existence. No one seemed particu- 
larly discouraged over this fact, however, and indeed 
it was openly confessed that the management had con- 
tributed to this state of affairs by selecting risks that 
were least liable to burn. 

The treasurer’s report for the year had been printed 
and was distributed among the members, as follows, 
being afterwards referred to an auditing committee 
consisting of E. W. Wilcox and D. Dickinson: 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand January 1, 1899........... $1,857.2 
Premiums received January 1, 1899—Feb- 

WO Ge BET cataetas's Castatcdaadedi 336.00 
SR kee os tecten cts codnarekedeane 55.72 
BOP ocaa ian cicedediadectiaens 596.79 

WOGee MUNIN vo caca Weisdedcdder $2,845.72 
Disbursements. 
RGCNTe POON is ein ice dad $107.50 
Divectora’ CUPORSOS. . 2. ccccccecs 22.70 
——$ 130.20 
oR OC EE er re eee $2,715.52 
Assessments charged up, but not due...... 129.93 
eee Gunes oe oss Sc cevnwabacecead 2,845.45 
Amount required to repay original de- 
WS Wa a 6d 68 eds “Recdbansase® 1,749.13 
ONS ive dvs the wridene ee bceaeene $1,096.32 


Mr. Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, made the following written report: 


Secretary’s Third Annual Report. 


The third business year of this association is drawing to 
a close, and, as you already know from the statement mailed 
you, the financial condition of the association is a highly 
satisfactory one. 

Were I to write volumes on the advantages of our plan of 
insurance they would merely be a repetition of what has 
time and again been presented to you at the association 
meetings and tnrough the lumber press in one shape or 
another. The most forcible argument, however, for our asso- 
ciation is presented to you in the fact that fire losses on 
retail lumber yards in Wisconsin have not, as far as has 
come to my knowledge, exceeded $500 for the past three 
years. We have been fortunate enough to escape losses since 
organization. As the majority of our policies expire the 
present year I would recommend that your board meet at an 
early date to readjust the rates to meet the changed condi- 
tions. 

In addition to his written report, Secretary Lach- 
mund gave an interesting verbal account of the early 
history of the organization, and there were a number 
of experiences showing the annual saving in insurance 
premiums. As the original deposit premium is the 
equivalent of the old line annual premium which was 
in force at the time the company was organized, and 
the monthly assessments are 3 percent of that sum, it 
follows that the annual cost of the insurance is 36 
percent of the old line rates that were in force three 
years ago. These rates have however since been cut 
in two, and it is claimed through the influence of this 
insurance association, consequently the advantages of 
the mutual association in cheapness is represented by 
the difference between 36 and 50. It is easy from this 
to figure out the margin of saving on any given amount 
of insurance; though some varied the figures by adding 
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the amount saved upon their surplus insurance in old- 
line companies through the reduction in the old-line 
rates. The limit carried is $2,000 on a single risk, and 
Mr. Mohr stated that he was arranging his yards so 
they would constitute two detached risks in order to 
carry more insurance in the association. One member 
stated that the local insurance agent was a heavy lum- 
ber buyer and wanted his insurance, but he quoted him 
a confidential discount of 2 percent on his lumber and 
saved money by it on his insurance. 

Mr. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson, stated that he had 
endeavored to obtain insurance in the association, but 
had been unable to do so, because of an elevator operated 
by steam in connection with his yard. He thought it a 
better risk than some that were exposed by blacksmith 
shops, ete. Asked to name some such risks that were 
carried by the company, he was unable to do so. He 
said that his old-line rate had formerly run $1.50 to 
$3.50, and they had reduced the rate to $1.75. Secretary 
Lachmund stated that in the early history of the asso- 
ciation they had been particularly careful in the selec- 
tion of risks, and had continued that policy up to the 
present time. As to whether any change would be made 
in this respect he was not prepared to say. 

M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, was elected a director to 
succeed W. M. Doud, who has sold out of the lumber 
business. Messrs. Mohr and Lachmund were re-elected 
directors, and the other officers were also re-elected, 
so that the present list is as follows: 

President—-A. C. Dodge, Monroe. 

Vice-president—W. F. Pierstorff, Middleton. 

Directors—Vh. Duerrwaechter, South Germantown; C. I. 
Mohr, Portage; Fred Barnett, Ripon; Paul Lachmund, Sauk 
City; M. H. Hand, Plymouth. 

The secretary and the treasurer are to be elected by 
the directors. 

The meeting adjourned with exhortations to all pres- 
ent to carry insurance to the limit in this association 
and in the Northwestern, and to induce their neighbor 
dealers to do likewise. 


Wednesday [lorning’s Session. 


It was not until 10:30 that the session was called to 
order. Secretary Lachmund stated that there had been 
some little criticism of the board of directors regarding 
the handling of claims sent before them, and he desired 
to lay before the members full information regarding 
a number of claims in order that they might determine 
in what way they might have been handled to better 
advantage by the board of directors. He thereupon read 
quite a number of claims against other retailers, and 
against various manufacturers, some of which had no 
foundation and others of such a nature that the offend- 
ing person or firm could not be held technically at fault. 
There were other unadjusted cases, however, for which 
there seemed to be no particular excuse. The most inter- 
esting case was regarding an offense by a Chicago whole- 
saler, the claim having been made through the secre- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
firm’s reply regarding the claim was substantially as 
follows: 

Groren W. HorcuKiss, Secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association 

We have yours of the ——-——— in regard to our shipment 
to ————. This man is just as much a retail dealer as the 
man that complains of him, and while we do not intend only 
in exceptional circumstances to sell to any one but dealers, 
this man came to us to buy lumber, and we sold him. After 
hearing the complaint we sent a man up there and found 
that he had a factory and was selling lumber, and he is one 
of our regular customers. We would not make any adjust- 
ment through the association in any event, but will settle 
our difficulties with our customers. We believe the lumber 
associations have been the greatest calamity that ever hap- 
pened to the wholesalers and retailers. Attempting to com- 
pel men to buy only through dealers excites their opposition 
and has been the building up of such concerns as the ——-—- 
———— Lumber Company of this city, so that at present half 
of the lumber trade is done by such companies directly with 
the consumes. ‘This, however, has no bearing upon the 
present case. 

Secretary Lachmund added that they enclosed a 
check for $6 to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and said: “We have not been a member of your asso- 
ciation for over two years, and do not wish to be so 
considered.” Secretary Lachmund said that the offense 
of this firm had not been repeated, but that if it were 
the association would have to act in accordance with 
its rules. 

In a number of cases where the offender was found 
to be at fault, but where it did not appear to be a delib- 
erate offense, but more due to carelessness or ignorance, 
it was usually recommended that the claim be dropped 
and the retailer usually consented that this be done in 
the interests of harmony; as it was not the intention of 
the association to collect fines, but rather to prevent a 
repetition of the offense and at the same time promote 
good will between the wholesaler and the retailer. Mr. 
Lachmund concluded: “It would be very interesting, 
gentlemen, to have you take a vote on some of these 
claims and see how you would have adjusted them.” 

One of the claims brought up the question about pro- 
tecting the retail trade of a manufacturer in his own 
town. Mr. Hollis was asked to say something upon 
this point and responded: 

There have been several times when we have _ been 
approached by wholesalers in different markets asking us to 
take them into active membership. This was tried at Keo- 
kuk, Fort Madison and Burlington, these three Iowa towns 
trying to act together. We told them that if they would get 
all the wholesalers in these markets to join we would under- 
take to take them in and try the experiment of protecting 
those markets the same as the retail markets. Dubuque has 
approached us in the same way, and we have been 
approached by individual members at La Crosse and Winona. 
We have, however, never had any unanimity among the 
wholesalers in making these requests, and consequently we 
have never taken them in. 


Mr. Hollis stated further that the method of handling 


claims in the Northwestern association, and indeed he 
believed in all the associations, was the same as in the 
Wisconsin association, except that the ability of his 
own association, financially and otherwise, enabled it 
perhaps to give more prompt attention to claims than 
was the case in the Wisconsin association with its semi- 
annual meetings of directors. The idea, however, was 
always to be fair to both sides. 

Mr. Hollis stated that he also had another matter to 
present while upon his feet. He referred to the visit of 
Mr. Nind the previous year with a proposition that 
there be added to the joint conference committee of 
retailers and wholesalers one retailer and one whole- 
saler from Wisconsin, and also one each from Nebraska, 
making a committee of five wholesalers and five retail- 
ers to consider differences between wholesalers and 
retailers in all this territory, and to constitute prac- 
tically a court of last resort to whom difficulties could 
be referred. It was thought practicable to organize a 
committee upon this basis at that time, but upon Mr. 
Nind’s return the committee did not favor this plan 
for the reason that it would make the committee of 
rather unwieldy size. It had been found rather diflicult 
sometimes to get six members of the committee together, 
and it was afraid that the enlargement of the commit- 
tee to ten would add difficulties in this direction. Mr. 
Hollis continued: 


So instead of that proposition they made this: That at 
any time you might have a case to come before that com- 
mittee from Wisconsin you might either send a committee of 
three retailers, in which case all the retailers from the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association would retire until 
you had considered the matter with the wholesalers, or you 
might send one member and one of our retail members would 
retire during the consideration of the Wisconsin case. ‘This 
would be a saving of time and expense to you, and our two 
retailers and your one retailer could deal with these three 
wholesalers upon the committee. This we considered a fair 
and equitable proposition, and one which would be as eco- 
nomical ag possible, and the committee has said that they 
still stand ready to enter into that arrangement now as they 
did sixty days after Mr. Nind’s visit to you. I was in 
Nebraska last week and said there the same thing; so if 
there has been any impression abroad among you that we 
had auy intention of ignoring the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
people it was a mistake; we simply wanted to do it in the 
way which would be most feasible and accomplish the best 
work with the least trouble and expense to you. 


Secretary Lachmund announced that he might con- 
tinue his school of instruction, as it might be termed, in 
the gentle art of settling claims, but that he would defer 
doing so on account of the lateness of the hour, and he 
suggested also that Mr. Dunlap withdraw his paper 
until the afternoon session in order that they might at 
once hear Mr. Hollis’ paper upon the suposed reorgani- 
zation of retail associations. This suggestion was 
accepted by Mr, Dunlap and Mr. Hollis read his paper: 


Reciprocal Relations Between Associations of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. 


In the discussion of a subject so full of importance to all 
association men, one is confronted with the fact that in the 
history of lumber associations up to this time there has been 
so little active and intimate co-operation as to furnish but 
meager data from which to draw conclusions. While it is 
true that much has been accomplished in the territory of the 
Northwestern asosciation in its joint arrangement with the 
wholesalers’ associations of the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
valleys, these experiences would hardly be in place in this 
paper. ‘That effective reciprocal relations are to be desired 
goes without saying, but how can they be entered into with 
any prospect of satisfactory results? 

Let us look the ground over and see what we have to 
accomplish. In this western country, between the Rockies 
and the Alleghenies, there are, we will say, twelve associa- 
tions of retail lumber dealers, each covering one or more 
states. All, or nearly all, are operating under what is com- 
monly known as the universal constitution, inaugurated and 
proposed by the Secretaries’ association. It would seem 
that with a common code of ethics, or one so nearly iden- 
tical, in al] the states, it would be an easy matter to co-op- 
erate closely, but such is not the fact, for reasons which I 
will endeavor to point out. Here is one organization covering 
four states, with a membership of 1,600 retailers and a pos- 
sibility of increasing that number to nearly 3,000 without 
encroaching upon its neighbors. It is making a business of 
its work, spending time and money freely in the solution 
of the various problems which confront it. Mxpensive inves- 
tigations involving the employment of expert men are often 
made in order to secure such evidence as will stand the test, 
and always with the thought that no injustice may be done 
to either party to the controversy. 

In immediately adjacent territory is an organization with 
a membership of 250, and a possibility in its territory of 
perhaps not to exceed 350. What are the conditions here? 
A vigorous organization composed of men who mean busi- 
ness, but the price of annual dues for each member being the 
same here as in other territories the total annual income is 
not sufficient to justify the employment of a secretary to 
devote his whole time to the work, to say nothing of any 
considerable expenditure of time and money in the investiga- 
tion and settlement of complaints. Now how can these two 
associations co-operate? If the larger organization is to join 
in the listing of some violator of association ethics at the 
request of the smaller, it must be accomplished only in one 
of two ways. Wither it must be done blindly, taking for 
granted that the smaller association has made an exhaustive 
investigation, has sifted all the evidence, weighed the argu- 
ments on both sides and reached an equitable decision for all 
concerned, or it must decline to list the offender, pending an 
investigation and decision under its own methods. Now, if 
the offender whom. the smaller association desired to have 
listed should be a concern whose record was entirely clear 
with the larger organization, what course would the latter 
naturally pursue? Its duty would be to co-operate with its 
sister association, but it could not in justice and consistency 
do so except by taking the matter up as an original complaint 
as if it had come up in its own territory and under its own 
rules. This would mean that considerable time would 
elapse and expense be incurred before a decision could be 
reached ; meantime co-operation would be of no effect. 

I have portrayed a condition which actually exists between 
the Northwestern and Wisconsin associations, also between 
Northwestern and Nebraska, and with some modifications as 
to environment and methods the same condition confronts 
Northwestern and Illinois. 

How shall the difficulty be remedied? Only through uni- 
formity of method, and this can be secured only by consoli- 
dation, which carries with it greater financial ability and 
greater numerical strength. 

Suppose now that in the territory tributary to the white 
pine markets of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan we had 


but four associations of retail lumber dealers—say the North- 
western, embracing Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana; the Southwestern, including Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska; the 
Central, which would take in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the Eastern Central, covering 
Michigan, Ohio, western Pennsylvania and West Virginia— 
what a quartet that would make! ‘To what lofty ideals in 
association work might not such a coalition aspire? With 
territories the possibilities for members in which would be 
more nearly equal, with ample finances to meet any need 
and with joint conference committees with the wholesalers, 
reciprocal) relations of inestimable value would be the natural 
and inevitable outcome. With such a combination an assured 
fact, quarterly conferences of executive committees could be 
arranged for at which plans could be laid out on identical 
lines. ach of the four associations would have a mission- 
ary or organizer in the field. Mach organization would have 
its various local or district associations, which would send 
from their own annual meetings instructed delegates to the 
annual convention of the parent association, each section 
having the proper representation in the deliberations of that 
gathering. 

When necessary to unite in an effort to solve any problem 
of mutual interest, the financial question need never be con- 
sidered ; whereas now, with many associations it is of prime 
importance. No single state association existent today, even 
if it had in its membership every dealer in its territory could 
hope to have either the numerical or financial strength now 
possible through the mere consolidation of present territories 
and memberships, to say nothing of the immediate growth 
which would surely follow such a step. 

Another point in favor of such consolidation as I propose, 
and which I have not brought out in any other presenta- 
tion of this scheme is this: In four consolidated fields such 
as I have described four mutual insurance associations 
organized on identical lines could be maintained and, by an 
equitable exchange of business, practically all of the insur- 
ance wanted by retail lumbermen in the west could be taken 
care of at a cost so low that no dealer who regards money 
saved as money earned could afford to be without association 
insurance, and such benefits of course should only be avyail- 
able to members of the lumbermen’s associations. In the 
experience of the Northwestern association nothing has been 
so potent a factor in the building up of its great member- 
ship as the insurance feature. 

Not the least, if not the greatest, good to be attained 
through such consolidation would be the comparatively easy 
accomplishment of closer affiliation with wholesalers north, 
south, east and west for offensive and defensive warfare 
against all enemies to the legitimate lumber trade. Co-op- 
eration with our eastern brethren would also be of easy 
accomplishment. 

With four such organizations in the territory named, one 
ean scarcely calculate the value of effective work which might 
be done. Many of the most serious problems on which the 
several state associations are ineffectively working today 
would become of comparatively easy solution. The 
momentum of such a scheme of co-operation would be well 
nigh irresistible and would draw to it large numbers of deal- 
ers who now look upon the present state associations as too 
small and financially too weak. 

I will not take the time to enumerate more of the many 
ways in which co-operation between such organizations might 
be entered into with profit, but will say that the scheme is 
not a mere flight of fancy, but the result of careful thought. 
Neither do I consider it at all impracticable if entered into 
in good faith by all concerned. 

To my brother secretaries who might see in this proposi- 
tion a disturbance of their association equilibrium, I would 
say, don’t be hasty in your conclusions in this matter. Think 
of it, and the more you study it the more it will grow upon 
you. I have never yet suggested a scheme which I felt was 
jughandled and not good for all concerned, and in advancing 
this thought today I do it with the firm conviction that ic 
—_ be for the greatest possible good to the retail trade of 
the west. 

The only thing which stands in the way of the successful 
consummation of the plan I have outlined is state pride, 
which draws state lines, and assumes that state identity is to 
be lost. This should not be so, and in actual experience it 
will be found that each part of the territory may expect to 
have equitable representation at all times, and with its larger 
capacity and greater financial ability the greater organization 
would naturally seek first to build up and strengthen the 
weakest spots in its field. 

Please do not get the idea that if you entertain this propo- 
sition favorably your state association is to be absorbed by 
some larger one, for this would not be so. If the consolida- 
tions proposed are to be made, they must be reached by the 
disorganization of present associations and the organization 
of entirely new ones, fewer in number and larger in indi- 
vidual territory, all of which could be safely left to properly 
authorized committees equitably to arrange. 

If all could set aside every other consideration for the 
prosperity and welfare of the retail lumber trade in the west, 
individual interests would be enhanced as they could be in no 
other way. 


Gentlemen, you have it in your power here and now, to put 


your shoulders to the wheel and help start the machinery. 
Illinois, Michigan and Nebraska are already in line with their 
committees, and now, as the railroad men say, “It is up to 
you. 

Following Mr. Hollis’ paper Mr. Earle suggested that 
as the matter was of such importance and the time so 
short, the discussion upon the paper be deferred until 
the afternoon. Mr. Earle reverted to the presentation 
which had been made by the secretary, and made a very 
enthusiastic speech upon the subject of loyalty to the 
association upon the part of its members. He said that 
very often members would say, “Your association isn’t 
worth shucks; I had a claim upon which I expected $5 
or $10 and I didn’t get anything.” “Is it your object 
to collect claims,” Mr. Earle inquired, “or is it to keep 
other people from selling lumber in your territory?” 
The showing which had been made indicated that the 
officers were doing good work. “It’s up to you,” said 
Mr. Earle to the members. If they act together as one 
man in opposition to wholesalers who deride them and 
ignore their rules, and if dealers all over the state 
would universally turn down such wholesalers and 
manufacturers, it would take them a very short time 
to begin to inquire regarding the cause. There were 
one or two people who openly said to the association, 
“Mind your own business.” If every member of the 
association came directly to the mark which had been 
set by the association there would be no possibility of 
such a letter being written. He thought that it would 
be well in this respect to emulate somewhat the North- 
western association, and said: 

There are sixteen hundred of those people up there, and 
I believe from what I learn of it that there is life and vim 
up there, and that a poacher stands a mighty poor chance of 
selling to them. They could not prosper as they have unless 
there was some such feeling among the dealers. During the 
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last year I found out that one of the men of whom I was 
buying was secretly violating the rules of the association. 
Did I turn him down? You bet. If you'll all do that it 
won’t take them long to find out that there is a God in 
Israel and that he is liable to get after them. [Cheers and 
applause. } 


W. M. Heddles, of Burlington, in speaking with regard 
to the proposed deferment of the discussion upon the 
Hollis paper, said that he would not be there at the 
afternoon session and that he desired at this time to 
voice his earnest support of the ideas contained in the 
paper. He believed that it was one of the most sensible 
and one of the most practicable suggestions that he had 
ever heard at any convention which he had had the 
pleasure of attending. He believed that the Wisconsin 
association was naturally hampered by financial limita- 
tions, and such a plan would permit the accomplishment 
of much work which was now utterly impossible to the 
association. The morning session then adjourned at 
12:30 after an earnest request had been made that all 
of the members stay to the afternoon session, as there 
would be important business to transact then, 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


Mayor Rose, of Milwaukee, appeared before the con- 
vention at its last session to extend a welcome on 
behalf of the city, which the program had announced 
he would extend at its opening session. ‘This led to a 
comment on the part of one of the members that he 
could not be considered of the Karly Rose variety. 
Among other things he said that they in Milwaukee 
were always glad to refer to the fact that they had the 
largest iron manufacturing institution of its kind in the 
country—referring to the Edward P. Allis Company. 

After the mayor had thus delivered his speech of wel- 
come to conventions and had again donned his overcoat 
and silk hat and departed, the convention settled down 
to a big afternoon’s work, beginning it by listening to a 
paper by J. HL. Dunlap, of Kendall, Wis. (This paper will 
be published in the Lumberman next week.) 


Discussing the Hollis Plan. 


Immediately following Mr, Dunlap’s paper Mr. Hol- 
man brought up Mr. Hollis’ paper, discussion on which 
had at the morning session been deferred until the after- 
noon. He said: 


As I understand it that plan calls for the dissolution of 
the state associations. If that is a fact I am _ strongly 
opposed to it. I am opposed to the dissolution of the state 
association as I believe that it has done a lot of good and 
I believe that it can do more good in the future than any 
other arrangement we can make. Every member here will 
admit that the element which has added most to success in 
association work is the higher standard of trade ethics. 
That has been brought about by the members, a few of 
them at first, getting together and talking over the little 
points in which they were at variance. I*rom this discus- 
sion were formulated certain rules and principles that were 
embodied in a constitution. It is stronger today than it 
was when we started. It is stronger because there are 
more men supporting it. You cannot add statutory force 
to this constitution. The only element of strength is the 
united sentiment of the wholesale and retail trade dealers 
of Wisconsin that the rules contained in our constitution 
are just and right; the feeling that every one who violates 
these rules violates God’s laws of justice, honesty and 
personal liberty. If we have not got this sentiment back 
of our constitution, we have not got anything and it is of 
no value. 

Now, how has this been brought about? It has been 
brought about simply by getting members together at the 
state meetings. But it has not been an easy matter to get 
the members at these meetings. It has been one of the 
greatest problems we have had to wrestle with. One reason 
is that they say it is too far and it takes too long to get 
there and they don’t want to go to the expense. Now, if 
we should dissolve the state association and call a meeting 
down in southern Illinois or in Chicago or over in Nebraska, 
how many of our members would attend? There would be 
but a very small delegation. Friends, we would get back 
where we were. We have to act together and to build up 
and be developed. This thing of making acquaintance and 
good will I believe to be one of the most valuable we have 
got and we would lose it by dissolving the state asosciation 
and taking in the larger territory. 

Secretary Hollis has said if we had more money and a 
secretary who could devote his entire time to the work 
we could get better results. I don’t agree with that. I 
believe that the only principles which can be applied in 
the settlement of claims are those very principles that I 
have already mentioned. We cannot use anything but good 
sound diplomacy and appeals. How can a secretary if he 
be removed hundreds of miles away from the source of 
trouble be better acquainted than the secretary among us? 
The secretary we now have is acquainted with every 
retailer and every wholesaler in the state and he knows 
how to handle them because he knows them perfectly. I 
contend that if you remove your secretary, or whatever 
officer looks after these things, hundreds of miles away 
from the source of the. trouble he Will not have that knowl- 
edge that the secretary has who lives close at hand. He 
would have to fall back on the aid of third parties and it 
would not be as reliable and effective as the work done at 
short range and at first hand. You know how it is with the 
United States government. The president and the officers 
having the appointive power have to depend upon the rep- 
resentatives who are closer to the people. These repre- 
sentatives depend on others again, and in that way it is 
removed three or four times, and you know the result—it 
is never satisfactory. As far as making use of fixed rules 
is concerned, that is unsatisfactory and impossible. We 
can simply appeal to the honor of the people in the case, 
soy if we cannot succeed in that way we cannot succeed 
at all. 

Now, they may say that we have the local associatiovs 
and that is very true. The local associations are good for 
their distinct purpose. for their field is to settle individual 
Matters. But if we should depend on the local associations 
for the creation of right sentiment we would begin to travel 
in different paths and the interest would be Jost right away. 
and for that reason I would be heartily opposed to that 
Plan. If it is necessary let vs subscribe more money. What 
if we do pay $10 a year apiece instead of $5, if during the 
on we have had protection that has amounted to a big 
‘ain? 

Mr. Earle—I am kind of a-straddle of that resolution. It 
is known that one of our weaknesses is too few members. 
f we had every retailer in our state a member of this 
association and wide-awake and living up to our by-laws and 
constitution we would be a power that no wholesaler would 


dare to antagonize. Not even that gentleman in Chicago 
would dare to write such a letter as he did write. The 
trouble is we don’t live up to what we have, and in addition 
there are not enough of us. If we had more funds we could 
put a missionary out in the field and get in more members 
and when we did that we would have more power in the 
land than we now have. 

I recognize that there is another side to the matter. One 
of the best things about this association is that we get 
together and get to know each other. The dealer who never 
sees his competitors or his fellow dealers knows very little 
about lumbermen. I have often thought that I would like 
to belong to Brother Hollis’ association ; they have got a good 
one and they accomplish lots. But how many of us would 
want to spend the money to attend their meetings? Very 
few of us I am afraid, and we would lose interest. There 
is the trouble, and so I would be very much at a loss to 
know how to vote upon that question. I want to act for 
the best. We have the best attendance at this convention 
that we have ever had. We have all made money and I 
hope we will all make more money. How best to do it is the 
problem. If we can best do it by going down to Chicago 
ov up to Minneapolis to our annual meetings then let us do 
it. But there are difficulties which stand in the way unless 
somebody can remove them. 

Secretary Hollis—I would like to disabuse your minds of 
any thought that that paper was calculated to stir up any 
inharmony of thought here or to propose anything that 
might be contrary to your wishes. When I was asked to 
prepare the original paper which I read before the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in Chicago these were practi- 
cally the thoughts which came to me and which I put down 
and read. I just as firmly believe now as I did then that 
the ultimate solution of a number of the greatest problems 
which confront the retail trade today will be through some 
such combination. That it can be done now I do not con- 
tend; it is a matter you should think of very seriously, 
and the other associations, with the possible exceptions of 
Illinois and Michigan, have considered it necessary to put 
it off for a year, having their committees report at the next 
annual meeting. 

But in response to the gentleman who spoke over there 
[Mr. Holman] I want to say one or two words. In a large 
yvrganization, one with an income of from $7,000 to $10,000, 
it is possible in addition to having a secretary devoting his 
whole time to the work, to have a missionary in the field 
whose work it shall be to sit down with a local dealer and 
find out what is troubling him and go into details, as Mr. 
Lachmund has done this morning, about the work of the 
association, and thus keep him closely in touch with the 


* association. 


Then, again, the men who we most want to reach in the 
association are those who are not enough interested to come 
to the annual meetings at all. They pay their little $5 a 
year, rather grudgingly, as something that is dragged out 
of them. It is not the gentlemen whose faces I see here 
year after year as I come to these meetings who need work- 
ing with. ‘They would go down in their pockets and pay 
$10 a year in a minute in order to maintain the association. 
These other men you can only reach by personal work of 
the secretary or some man directly under his guidance. I 
have just been to a meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Asso- 
ciation at Burlington, an association of forty-five or forty- 
six dealers in that section of Lowa, and the wholesalers 
of Burlington made them welcome; sent committees to meet 
them; gave them a nice banquet in the afternoon and a 
theater party in the evening; and they had an executive ses- 
sion which was well worth four times the price of their 
trip there to every man in the meeting, because they 
learned something, and it broadened them out. Although 
they were situated some little distance from Minneapolis 
they were every one members of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and were helping with their individual 
strength to make that association what it is today. ‘The 
local associations almost anywhere can have this same 
privilege and keep up the association idea and the enthusi- 
asm in that way; but the larger organization will reach 
problems which the smaller organization cannot think of 
undertaking. 

For instance, in Minneapolis yesterday and the day 
before we brought five people in to meet with us at a 
cost of probably nearly $100 for the two days—for the 
hotel bills, railroad expenses and the per diem which we 
allowed them. This was a matter which a smaller organiza- 
tion would have considered impossible. What was the 
result of that conference? The result is impossible to cal- 
culate, because they succeeded in getting work done there 
by the recommendations of that conference that could not 
have been done in any other way, and the recommendations 
made by the conference were unanimously adopted by the 
manufacturers and will soon become the ethics of the trade 
in that territory, covered through the joint committee. 

I don’t know what your experience has been with Chi- 
cago, but through Illinois and eastern Iowa, Missouri aud 
Nebraska we have trouble from catalogue men who send 
out 75,000 catalogues every month, offering to sel! lumber 
at wholesale to the consumer, and those people cannot be 
reached only through large organizations, and the expendi- 
ture of time and money in reaching them at every point we 
can. 

I assure you that the Northwestern association has a 
large field and that it has plenty of work still before it, and 
we are not seeking any association to join with us; but 
I make this suggestion merely for the benefit of other 
associations in the country, and I think that four associa- 
tions instead of fourteen or twelve would do a great deal 
better work, and we could undertake problems which we 
cannot think about now. 

Mr. Holman-——Replying to Mr. Hollis’ remark about a paid 
missionary. I have tried to do some individual missionary 
work myself, but I have never succeeded in doing much 
that way until I got them out to the meetings. After I 
got them to the meetings they were interested and it was 
easy to get them to join. Another matter I want to men- 
tion is that we have a lot of missionaries right among us 
every day in the traveling men; they are paid by the 
wholesalers and they are the best missionaries we have 
got, and they have done a great deal in helping our associa- 
tion grow up to what it has. [Applause.] 


Secretary Lachmund moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to take up this matter and to report upon 
it at the next annual meeting. This motion was sec- 
onded by A. C. Dodge and unanimously passed; Mr. Earle 
suggesting, however, that the committee ought to be 
empowered to visit Minneapolis if necessary in order 
thoroughly to inquire into the matter. 

W. O. Hoffman called attention to the fact that in a 
certain Milwaukee paper there were published regularly, 
in the market reports, the wholesale prices upon lum- 
ber, and wanted to know if some influence could not be 
brought to bear upon the editor of the paper that would 
lead him to stop it. 

T. H. Earle then offered the following resolution, in 
line with a resolution adopted by the Mississippi Valley 
Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis upon the 
previous day: 

Resotvep, That whenever a wholesaler shall become sat- 
isfied that a retailer is buying of parties of whom he has 


agreed not to buy, we, as an organization of retailers of 
Wisconsin, request said wholesaler to notify our secretary 


of such violation of agreement; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That our secretary shall not disclose the 
names of wholesalers so reporting, and that unless said 
retailer shall within thirty days prove his innocence of the 
charges, or make suitable explanations and pledge himself 
to refrain, from such purchase so prohibited in the future, 
his territory shall be declared open to shipment from any 
source without penalty. On second violation, when thor- 
oughly established, said penalty above mentioned shall 
apply and be in full force. 


In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Earle said: “Gen- 
tlemen, this is a drastic measure, but don’t you think 
that we have played being children and old women 
long enough. [Applause.] I am in favor of the reso- 
lution, and if I ever get caught I want to be sent higher 
than Gilderoy’s kite.” 

Secretary Lachmund seconded Mr. Earle’s motion 
for the adoption of the resolution. 


Fred Barnett—I most heartily oppose the adoption of that 
resolution for the reason that some dealer in a locality may 
join the association and viclate this rule and all the other 
dealers in that locality would have to suffer for his act, 
which would be contrary to the rules and principles of the 
association. A member might join for the very purpose of 
making the territory open territory. 


Mr. Lay criticised the provision for keeping the name 
of the complainant secret. 


A. C. Dodge—tThis is a very important matter and one 
which should be thoroughly digested before adopting or 
rejecting the resolution. I move this resolution be referred 
to the committee on by-laws and that this committee report 
on the same at the next annual session. 


Secretary Lachmund stated also that the resolution 
as he understood parliamentary law, would not be bind- 
ing upon the association unless incorporated as an 
amendment in its by-laws or constitution. Mr. Dodge’s 
motion to refer to the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

A. C. Dodge then read the following: 


Report of the Committee Upon Resolutions. 


RESOLVED, That the courtesies extended to the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of this state by the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee entitle it to 
the sincere thanks of every member of our association, and 
we wish to show our high appreciation of the considerate 
treatment we have received at its hands. 

ResoLveD, That our members are under obligations to the 
Curtis & Yale Company for the unique insignia of mem- 
bership furnished to every member at our present session. 

Resotvep, That we highly appreciate the service ren- 
dered us in securing the return railroad fare of one-fifth 
regular rates by the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. 

RESOLVED, That the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association do most heartily and sincerely extend to the 
Cream City Sash & Door Company, the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany and the Rockwell Manufacturing Company the thanks 
and good will of the members of this association for the 
magnificent banquet and entertainment provided for them 
at the St. Charles hotel on the evening of the 27th inst. 
May the above firms “live long and prosper” and ever be as 
loyal to our association. . 

a + * 


Your committee to whom was referred the subject matter 
of bill No. 1,439, introduced by Senator Cullom, of ILlinois, 
on December 12, 1899, in the senate of the United States, 
having carefully read a portion of the thirteenth annual 
report of the interstate commerce commission as well as a 
copy of said senate bill, respectfully beg leave to report the 
following resolution : 

Be it 

Reso.tvep, By the retail lumber dealers of the state of 
Wisconsin, in convention assembled, that the enacting into 
a law of senate bill 1,439, introduced in the United States 
senate on December 12, 1899, by Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
will result in impartial justice to shipper and transporta 
tion companies, because we believe the interstate commerce 
commission to be an impartial body, to whom may safely be 
left the interpretation and enforcing of the law in cases of 
differences between shipper and such companies; and, be it 
further 

Reso.tvep, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to our members in the United States senate and house of 
representatives, and to the secretary of the interstate com- 
merce commission at Washington, D. C., and that our mem- 
bers in congress are respectfully urged to use all honorable 
means to enact such law. 

+ « 7 


Your committee, to whom was referred the communication 
relating to the practice of sending through the mails price 
lists, unsealed, by wholesalers and manufacturers, begs 
leave to report that we deem such practice a very pernicious 
one—first, because the prices quoted may reach those for 
whom they are not intended; second, because unsealed mail 
matter is more readily lost or thrown into waste baskets 
than such as is deemed of sufficient importance by the 
sender to be enclosed in a sealed package. In short, your 
committee believe that, everything being equal, the retailer 
will buy from the wholesaler or manufacturer who respects 
his wishes in sending price lists under seal. 

Cc. F. Mour, 

A. C. Dopez, 

T. H. Earwe, 
Committee. 

In support of the resolution regarding the interstate 
commerce bill now tied up in committee at Washington, 
Mr. Dodge made a very able and forcible address. He 
said that the new law contained very little other than 
the provisions which it had been proposed to make 
effective in the old law, but which owing to defects in 
the law it had been found impossible to enforce. The 
railroads, he said, had contested the matter in the 
courts and had so riddled the law that what was left 
of it was not of very vital force. The object of the 
amended law which had been reintroduced by Senator 
Callom, the father of the original law, was so to frame 
it as to avoid the old weaknesses and also to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission more power in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the law. That body, 
Mr. Dodge said, had always been beyond suspicion. If 
he remembered correctly, Mr. Roosevelt, now governor 
of New York, had been a member of the commission 
and had done very active work upon it, and the com- 
mission now contains other men of like standing. The 
bill would of course be opposed by the railroads with 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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38 
THE BANQUET AT MILWAUKEE. 


—ooreaeaen> 


Retailers Entertained by the Sash and Door 
Houses of the Cream City. 


The beautiful dining room of the St. Charles hotel was 
a charming sight on Tuesday evening as arranged for 
the banquet tendered to the retail lumber dealers and 
the traveling salesmen of Wisconsin by the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, the Cream City Sash & Door 
Company, and the Curtis & Yale Company, all of Mil- 
waukee, and all sash and door manufacturers and whole- 
salers on a Jarge scale. Two hundred plates were laid, 
but in the spacious room there was no crowding and 
the waiters had ample room to serve the elaborate menu 
that, was presented. Long tables stretched clear across 
the dining hall. They were decorated with great 
bunches of roses and carnations, three at each table. 
Each guest found upon his menu card a carnation for 
his buttonhole and lines of smilax ran from end to end 
of each table. At the end of the room, where great fold- 
ing doors open into the parlors, was built a platform 
the purpose of which was seen after the edibles were dis- 
posed of, Halt screened by flowers at one side of this 
platform was a string orchestra of six pieces which dis 
coursed music that did credit to the reputation of Mil- 
waukee. The menu was an elaborate one, as follows: 

Menu. 
Canape Berne. 
Blue points. 
Celery. 
[Essence of game, en tasse. 
Hors D’'Oeuvres varies. 
Timbals de bass Normande. 
Pommes croquettes, Cucumbers Francaise. 
Petits bouchee financiere, 
Filet mignon, a la diplomate. 
Potato souffle. 
Punch Renaissance, 
Quail barde aux truffles. 
Ilominy Petit pois 
‘Tomatoes en mayonnaise. 
Bisque glace Neapolitaine. 
Lateau assortis. 
l'romage de brie. 
Cafe noir. 
Cigars. Cigarettes. 

The menu card was an attractive one. The above por- 
tion was preceded by a leaf on which was the inscrip- 
tion, “Given at the St. Charies Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on February Twenty-seventh, Nineteen Hundred.” 

These cards were enclosed in wood veneer covers and 
the whole was bound together by a silk cord. On the 
front cover was a strip of magenta ribbon on which in 
gilt was the following: 


Biscuits. 


Banquet 
Tendered to the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 
The Rockwell Mfg. Co., Cream City Sash & Door Co., 
Curtis & Yale Co 
Of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The banquet was at the outset somewhat formal for 
an affair that was not full dress. Decorum in keeping 
with the surroundings marked its opening and it took 
some little time for tongues to be unloosed and the chal- 
lenge to wit to pass around the board; and there was no 
artificial stimulus, nothing but that of good fellowship 
and cheering surroundings. 

At the first table at the head of the room sat repre 
sentatives of the hosts, the speakers of the evening, the 
officers of the association, but beyond that there was 
no law of precedence: It was noted, however, that the 
younger members drifted naturally toward the foot of 
the room, where presided the pretty girls who every day 
wait upon the guests of the St. Charles, for at the upper 
end were male waiters as uninteresting as such people 
usually are. 

The quality of the banquet was a credit to the skill 
of the St. Charles chef and the service was admirable. 
It was after 11 o’clock when, on behalf of the hosts of 
the evening, J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the Lumberman, 
introduced by A. L. Annes, of the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany and master of ceremonies, rese to give weleome to 
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the banqueters, taking advantage of the opportunity to 
say some things pertinent to the lumber industry and 
to Wisconsin, though outside of his immediate duty. 
He spoke as follows: 

Address of Welcome by Mr. Defebaugh. 


Dear friends, members of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, dealers who have not as yet enjoyed the 
benefits of membership in that organization, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and salesmen, I have one message for 
you tonight: Welcome, thrice welcome to the metropolis of 
the state you love; a hearty, cordial welcome to this feast 
and entertainment. 

I don’t know why the great-hearted hosts of this occasion 
selected me to represent them in extending to you this expres- 
sion of their good will. I have never claimed to be a resi- 
dent of Wisconsin, but as an itinerant news gatherer have 
been cordially received in the business offices of its cities and 
towns and I have been sheltered under many a badger roof- 
tree. It may be because the great vehicle of lumber informa- 
tion which makes its weekly visits to you has a humble rep- 
resentation in your speaker. I prefer to think it probable, 
however, that the committee did not care to honor me so 
much for myself, as because the wife that God gave me was 
born and raised in Wisconsin. 

It is a great privilege, my friends, to bear a relationship, 
intimate or remote, to the great lumber interests of Wiscon- 
sin—now the chief lumbering state of the north, and one of 
the grandest commonwealths of this great country of ours 
and perhaps the most varied in its resources of any. Wis- 
consin is one of the great iron producing states; it has other 
and valuable mineral interests; it has gold and silver and 
copper and lead; it is a rich agricultural state, and it is con- 
fidently believed by some of our guests tonight that the Gar- 
den of Eden was located somewhere in the southern tier of 
counties in Wisconsin, where the exact site is determined by 
the way the rivers run. 

Eut above all these things to us, Wisconsin is a timber 
state and lumber is its greatest industry. It has the timber 
and it cuts the logs and saws them into Jumber; its fac- 
tories here in Milwaukee and in other cities make them into 
the various forms demanded by the consumer, and the guests 
of the evening distribute them in city and town and country. 
Not only is the lumber made from Wisconsin timber by Wis- 
consin mills, but it is handled and consumed, no small 
amount of it, within the state; and besides that it goes to 
other states, so that its fame is continent wide. And within 
the state it is handled by Wisconsin railroads, two of them 
at least among the greatest in the world . 

By the way, | wonder how many of you really appreciate 
the magnitude of this lumber business of Wisconsin. — lig- 
ures are dry things ordinarily, but you will forgive me for 
inflicting a very few of them on you tonight. Wisconsin cut 
last year 2,552,000,000 feet of white and norway pine. It is 
practicably impossible to form a conception of what such a 
figure means, but the entire lumber product of all the white 
pine northwest, including the mills of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and the scattering ones down along the Missis- 
sippi river and on Lake HMrie, amounted to but 6,056,000,000 
feet, so that Wisconsin produced 42 percent of the total. 
That is what it did in pine. 

In hemlock it is not quite so large a factor, though this 
industry is growing constantly. Wisconsin cut last year 271,- 
000,000 feet of hemlock, or 31 percent of the total of this 
great lumbering section. Michigan is still ahead of Wiscon- 
sin and probably will keep the lead for a year or two longer, 
but at the present rate of development the Wisconsin product 
will be in the van before long. 

And then there are the great hardwood interests of Wis- 
consin, In those, however, you are not so much interested, 
but they mean a great deal to the state as a whole, in fur- 
nishing the basis for varied industries. Agricultural imple- 
ment works, wagon factories, furniture factories, and hosts 
of other industries depend upon them; and more and more 
the factories are being located where the raw material is to 
be found. 

And then I should just mention the pulp industry. Wis- 
consin is one of the great pulp and paper producing states 
of the union. 

It is peculiarly appropriate tonight, in view of who our 
hosts are, to say something about the sash and door industry 
of this great state. It is the headquarters for the manufac- 
ture of stock goods in this line, not only of this country, but 
I may say of the world. Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Wausau, Mer- 
rill, La Crosse and Fond du Lac, are famous names in the 
sash and door business. There are great factories elsewhere, 
but they are more or less scattered and isolated. I venture 
to say that the state of Wisconsin turns out at least half the 
entire product of the United States of what may be called 
stock goods for the wholesale trade. It is famous the country 
over and fast getting to be famous the world over; for your 

factories are not content with the trade they find from the 
lakes to the gulf and from ocean to ocean, but are crossing 
the Atlantic and selling their goods in Liverpool, London 
and Glasgow in direct competition with the great factories 
of Sweden; and they also supply the needs of the West 
Indies and South America. 

This industry has been built up here because Wiscons'n 
had the timber and the men; and I predict that long after 
the white pine factory stock of Wisconsin has ceased to be 
obtainable in sufficient quantities, the Wisconsin factories 
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will still be turning out goods for the markets of the world. 

Speaking about the practical exhaustion of white pine, I 
can say to you that this condition need never arrive. Wis- 
consin is a natural forest state. While parts of it comprise 
an ideal agricultural district, there are portions of it that 
‘an be put to no better use than to the growing of trees. 
There are many thousands of square miles where agricul- 
ture will afford a bare existence for those who attempt it or 
will be a failure where trees, and on some of them, especially 
the white pine, will grow with only reasonable encourage- 
ment, 

In this matter I speak to you as public-spirited citizens 
of this commonwealth and not particularly as lumbermen, 
because the results of forest preservation and culture wil] 
accrue to your children and not to yourselves. But if you 
have a pride in the state and a genuine desire for its future 
prosperity, by all means join hands with those who wish to 
maintain its forestry. There are some things that are prac- 
tical in this line and they should be taken up at once, There 
are two ways to get at this, though preliminary to all of 
them shoud be rigid and complete forestry laws which will 
lessen or prevent the ravages of fire. A thorough going forest 
warden system should be adopted and enforced. 

Now, then, how about raising timber? ‘There are two ways 
to do this. I believe that the state should acquire, by buy- 
ing up tax titles or even by direct purchase, the title to large 
bodies of land. I believe that a state forest reservation 
equivalent to 100 miles square—-10.000 square miles—should 
be established on the headwaters of the Wisconsin river. That 
is the share of the state; but beyond this, individual owners 
should be encouraged to reforest their lands. There is noth 
ing much more useless than the stump lands we find in so 
many sections of Wisconsin, and in many cases they are 
worse than useless—-they are a constant menace to property 
and communities in and around them. It is coming to be the 
opinion of thoughful men that owners of these lands, where 
the state does not care to take them over, should be encour- 
aged to restock them with forests by remitting taxation for 
a sufficient period of years so that they can again become 
profit producing. 

I would apply this only to lands that are better adapted 
for tree growing than for anything else; but it is the only 
way to accomplish anything in this direction. Tax these 
lands which are not income producers and of no especial 
value, and their owners will not attempt to hold them; but 
remit the taxes and it will be an encouragement for their 
owners to reforest them. 

I beg your support to the efforts of your state forestry 
association. Thus Wisconsin may be forever a great lumber 
and timber producer, and have the wherewithal to maintain 
a constantly increasing amount of general manufacture, 
affording a home market for your agricultural products, and 
thus sustaining a population greater than otherwise could 
find profitable employment. 

You who represent this great state, we welcome to Mil- 
waukee, its chief city, and your hosts on this occasion are 
those who have taken the crude output of the saw mills 
and fashioned it into the things that go to the making of 
homes. It is the sash, door and blind industry of Milwaukee, 
as represented by the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, th» 
Cream City Sash & Door Company and the Curtis & Yale 
Company that gives you cordial and generous greeting 
tonight. 

Milwaukee is a famous city. It has had no small share in 
building up all this great western country, divided now into a 
dozen states. It has taken the crude products of the state 
and worked them into forms which are now world-renowned. 
I need not speak of the Cream City breweries; greater still 
are her machine shops, whose products are found in almost 
every country in the world; and equally as famous are her 
great sash and door factories. Milwaukee is one of the 
great centers of this trade and you all know from experience 
how reliable are the goods, how fair the treatment you secure 
here. So many are their customers that it is seldom that 
the heads of these establ’shments can meet them face to 
face, and so it is, I suppose, that they have invited you here 
tonight, that they may look into your faces, may take you 
by the hand and thus secure that social acquaintance which 
does so much to soften and smooth the ways of everyday 
business life. 

When I met them this evening they said, in answer to my 
inquiry as to what message I should convey to their guests, 
“Tell them they are welcome, thrice welcome.’ The coun- 
tenances of your hosts are mere eloquent than any words I 
ean utter. They feel honored that so many of you are here 
to enjoy their hospitality. They are bubbling over with pleas 
ure and satisfaction becaus> of the commercial and social 
relations they bear to their guests. I hope we are all Jearning 
the delightful lesson that there is real pleasure to be found 
in doing for as well as doing with others. It enriches the 
soul, it expands the heart, to loosen the purse strings; and 
may the good Lord help us cement the bonds of fellowsh'p 
and fraternity by inspiring a faithful allegiance one to 
another as business men and as citizens of a great state and 
of a great and glorious country. 

The social) feature is too often lost sight of in our hot 
haste for riches, in the nourishing of imaginary grievances, 
of fancied differences, as between man and man; but thes* 


grand friendly gatherings—these express’ons of hospitality 


as we go along through life-—are the real harbingers of 
greater things that promise to be our lot when the millen- 
nium dawns; when one association will not be set up against 
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another association ; when there shall be no more divisions or 
subdivisions erected for antagonistic legislation, but when 
the brotherhood of man shall be realized and exemplified 
ideally and completely. 


Response was made on behalf of the retailers by T. H. 
Earle, of Darlington, whose reputation as an orator is 
firmly established in the Wisconsin retail association. 
As usual, he hit pretty nearly everybody and everything 
in sight, and his sallies were greeted with much applause. 
His response was as follows: 


rr. Earle’s Happy. Address. 


Mr. President, Our Hosts and Friends: The tongue pauses 
when we attempt to put into words our hearty thanks to 
you for the social entertainment and the magnificent feast 
that you have provided for us. We will not attempt it, but 
you had better count the accellerated pulse and listen to the 
heart-beat and note the glad hand extended to you during 
the coming year and judge from that. I have wondered why 
I was chosen to present this response, and have made up my 
mind that it has been for two reasons. The first was to fill 
a gap. Brother Moore was first approached, as he was two 
years ago up north, but he seems to be ever ready with 
excuses. You remember the story in the good book about 
those who were called to the feast and one sent word that 
he was going into a distant country, and another, and that 
may be Brother Moore, said he was going to take unto him- 
self a wife, and so they went into the highways and byways 
and there they picked up anybody they came to. Well, they 
went out into the highways and found me. The second rea- 
son, I think, that they chose me is that they did not know of 
any one who could rattle around so much in the hole and 
talk so much and say so little. 

This is not the first banquet we have attended given by 
the great wholesalers of this country. I can remember of 
being present at some, and I felt ashamed to look the manu- 
facturers in the face, when we were buying white pine 2x4s 
for $10 laid down on an 11-cent rate, and lath for 75 cents; 
we felt that it was adding insult to injury to feast at 
their expense; but tonight we eat with a good hearty appe- 
tite. Indeed, when we remember the prices that we have to 
pay for lumber at the present time we are willing to stay 
and eat with you for two weeks if you desire that we should. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Now it seems to me that it is wrong to ask men as full as 
we are to address you. ‘To illustrate just how full we are, I 
want to relate a story which is said to have happened up Si 
Yawkey’s way. ‘There was a lawsuit there which hinged 
upon the question of whether a certain man was full, and a 
Swede was called to testify upon that point. The opposing 
lawyer asked: 

“Do you know what it means to be full? Were you ever 
full?” 

“Vell, you mean Ay haf ever got yag on?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“Oh, gut manny times a yag on.” 

“Well, tell the court just how full you ever were.” 

“Vell, von time Ay drive over to Si Yawkey, en leetle vile 
Ay comes out und gets en vagon and drives out by Si 
Yawkey’s section line, und ven Ay gets out here Ay drop 
line vot Ay ben driving by. Then Ay skall climb out on 
pick up line, but, by yimminy, Ay couldn’t tell that line from 
Si Yawkey’s section line, und Ay tank ben pretty full.” 

I, too, love the state of Wisconsin; I love it for its hills 
and its valleys, its beautiful and numerous lakes, and for its 
forests that are rapidly being depleted. I love it also for its 
noble men and women, great big hearted people. I, too, 
married a Wisconsin woman-—God bless her—and I thought 
that she was the best on earth until Brother Defebaugh told 
about his wife; and I will say to some of you who don't 
think that life is worth living, go and get a Wisconsin girl 
and you will find that marriage !s not a failure. 

Speaking about the way prices have been going, a gentle- 
man went up into the woods and sat down with a wholesaler 
and did some figuring with him on a lot of stuff, and after 


they were through he said: ‘There is one thing I want to 
know; is this the price now or the price fifteen minutes 
ago?’ [Laughter.] And there is another thing about lum- 


ber prices, that they all seem to be tarred with the same 
stick. You haul down a lot of lists and you will find a great 
deal of monotony about them. 

What we would like to know is who is to blame for this. 
Some blame the white pine men; I don’t. They met in 
January a year ago and they made a magnificent raise of 50 
cents early. Well, that was all right; they had done that 
before. A little later they put on another 50 cents; but 
along came the yellow pine people and boosted prices up, and 
they kept on a climbing, and during the month of June they 
went up only about $2.50, and that was not enough. Along 
came the hemlock people with a sharper stick and they kept 
prodding them up and up, and now I understand that they 
are trying to make the white pine people step off upon the 
air—not liquid air, but just plain atmosphere—so the yellow 
pine and hemlock people can take the very top rung of the 
ladder. Indeed, we have heard that retailers have had to 
employ captive balloons in order to get up high enough in 
the morning to find out where prices had gone during the 
night.  [Laughter.] Our friend Dodge, of Monroe, has 
been so excited over this mattter of prices that he has for- 
gotten sometimes to jump on the democrats. [Laughter.] 

Now I want to say a word about the boys, a word about 
the fellows that come around with a glad hand and a smile, 
and who know all about the prices, whether they are going 
up or down. If you want any certain thing and they 
haven’t got it themselves they will tell you about this man 
or that man who has 20-foot long timbers or some other 
scarce item. If the wholesalers think that they are going to 
be able to sell lumber without the traveling salesman they 
make a mistake; they have got to have the boys. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

And there is another thing I want to say to you retailers 
here tonight. You ought to take the time to go up north 
and visit some of these wholesalers and manufacturers. 
They will give you a warm smile and the glad hand, and 
take you out and show you what they have got. And they 
will find that you are not all “33's,” and you will see that 
they have not all got bristles on their backs, and you will 
get along the more nicely together because you know each 
other, 

Now there is another thing that I want to speak about. I 
want you to remember the lumber press. You remember 
that I said a year ago that they had been a benefit to me of 
$250 that year. 

We are firm believers in the brotherhood of man, and 
whenever you retailers consider your competitor as a brother 
of yours and when you look upon the wholesaler as a brother 
in the lumber trade you won’t need any association, but 
that will be when we all join the great association above, 
and never until then. 

Finally, we are satisfied, gentlemen, that you are all get- 
ting out of the woods, and we are glad of it; and we hope 
that you manufacturers of lumber or of sash and doors, and 
that we as retailers, will all have the feeling which Is illus- 
trated in a story which I have heard. A stranger in a town 
Saw a funeral procession passing and asked an Irishman who 
stood near: 

“Friend, can you tell me who is dead?” 

“Dead is it? Why, sure, the man in the hearse.” 

“What did he die of?” 

“He died of a Choosday.” 

- w..% yes, yes, sure. What was the nature of his com- 
aint?’ 


flea Divil of a complaint, sir. Everybody was very well satis- 


Gentlemen, we hope that that is the case with all of you. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


Then it was decided that there had been speech-mak- 
ing enough for the time and the vaudeville feature of the 
entertainment began. There were three darkies who 
sang coon songs melodiously. There were two girls in 
short skirts whose acrobatic abilities and propensities 
were seriously limited by the small size of the platform 
but who were greeted with applause both coming and 
going. And then a lady in street dress stepped on to the 
platform and showed the qualities of a real singer. She 
sang sympathetically a mournful love song, and then as 
an encore, gave that beautiful old Scotch song, “The 
Maid of Dundee.” The cloud of smoke thinned as the 
audience lowered cigars in deference to the singer, and 
a charmed silence prevailed until the close, when 
applause long and loud succeeded. 

Then C. A. Boutelle, of the North Western Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., was called upon to speak 
on behalf of the traveling salesmen. Master of Cere- 
monies Annes did not say whether he put Mr. Boutelle in 
this particular situation because his speech was to be 
an appropriate part of the vaudeville show, or whether 
it needed the enlivening influence of music to make it 
“go;” but if the latter, he was mistaken, for if Mr. 
Boutelle were a part of a sandwich, he constituted a 
very spicy portion of it. He spoke as follows: 


For the Traveling Salesmen. 


I had anticipated some difficulty in expressing my feelings 
upon this occasion, but it would be a pretty hard matter for 
me to tell you just how I do feel at this moment. [Laugh- 
ter.] I was prepared to be embarrassed, but I find myself 
really in much the same position as a young lawyer who was 
called upon to address a meeting. He had ample time in 
which to prepare and had practiced before the class until he 
thought that he had his speech down perfect; but when he 
came to go before the meeting he hesitated and finally said: 
“Gentlemen, when I came here I had a speech, and what it 
pian God and I only knew; now God alone knows.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

I have some personal acquaintance with some of our hosts. 
Several years ago, perhaps twelve or thirteen, I don’t know 
just how many, I was not following the same occupation 
which I am now. I can remember that when the mercury 
got down pretty well toward that little round bulb at the 
bottom I would dress myself in my mackinaws and my felt 
boots, rubber overshoes, heavy mittens and everything that 
goes to make up a typical lumberman of the woods; and 
upon such an occasion I was requested by the firm to go 
out in the yard and assist a buyer from the city in making 
an inventory of some stock. Of course that suited me all 
right, because that was a good deal easier than piling lum- 
ber, and for several days I followed that occupation. The 
gentleman whom I assisted was dressed in a stiff hat, city 
shoes, short frock coat and little bits of mufflers over his 
ears to keep them warm, and I pitied the poor fellow, I tell 
you, for he seemed to be out of place there. We would work 
along for a few hours and then he would take what inven- 
tory we had taken and say he was going in to figure it, and 
he would say, ‘‘Boutelle, if I were you I would run up on the 
other alley to the engine house and sit there for an hour or 
so, and I’ll come out and meet you again.’”’ Gentlemen, that 
man was Mr. Annes. [Laughter and applause.] 

There is one thing that I would like to call attention to. 
I have had the pleasure of attending a number of these lum- 
bermen’s banquets. The first was what might be called a 
wine banquet, at least they had lots of wine and other red 
liquors, and there was lots of it drunk, a whole lot—alto- 
gether too much. The next year in the same city another 
banquet was held, but not quite so much liquor was drunk. 
The following year, I think, the banquet was held in the 
city of Milwaukee. It was expected that Milwaukee, being 
a manufacturer of such beverages to a very large extent, 
would of course have wine or something of the kind; but, 
gentlemen, I want to say that it is to the credit of the people 
of Milwaukee that no wines or liquors have ever been served 
at a lumbermen’s banquet here. [Hearty applause.] 

Mr. Earle has referred to the traveling man as rather a 
traveling encyclopedia of news and of information in regard 
to prices, etc. I would like to say that I think he had pretty 
near the right idea. It is simply impossible for a wide- 
awake traveling man to go from place to place and talk with 
this man and that man, day in and day out and sometimes 
night as well, without picking up some ideas. These he nat- 
urally conveys to the next man, and so they go, and he gets 
generally pretty accurate ideas of the market. There is a 
disposition among many dealers that I have run across to 
question what the traveling man says about the market; but 
I think you will find this to be true, that when the average 
salesman tells you that prices are going one way or the other 
within a short period of time if you will watch it closely 
you will find that he is pretty nearly right. 

In behalf of the lumber and sash and door salesmen I 
wish to extend my heartfelt thanks for the hospitality we 
have received at this banquet. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Then Mr. Annes said, “Let the dance go on,” and two 
girls in extremely abbreviated, skirts and pink lingerie 
and with tremendous nodding plumes upon their heads 
tried to persuade the audience that they were very, very 
naughty indeed, “they” implying, perhaps, both the girls 
and the audience. Then the darkies with guitars and 
banjoes again took the platform and there were more 
coon songs, and finally Mr. Annes said good night and the 
audience dropped down the elevators or stumbled down 
the stairs, for the dining room of the St. Charles is next 
the roof, and some straggled out into the night to find 
the streets of Milwaukee being covered by the first of 
the great snowfall-of February 28. 

And this is the short story of a long banquet, the 
inadequate recital of a most enjoyable occasion, when 
business acquaintances were made personal friends, when 
a man got closer to his neighbor at the table than he 
had ever been able to get to him in his office, and when 
was exemplified the doctrine of good fellowship as an 
element in business. 

The sash and door companies who were the hosts of 
the evening were especially represented by the three 
gentlemen whose portraits appear herewith. The Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company was represented by Fred 
Rockwell, a young man who has proved an apt student 
in the sash and door business and already has a prom- 
inent place in the company, in fact, next to the presi- 
dent is the controlling influence, and in the natural 
order of things will, before many years pass, be at its 
head. He is recognized in the trade as one of the com- 
ing leaders in the business. 


The Cream City Sash & Door Company was particu- 
larly represented by its vice president and treasurer 
and general manager, W. S. Paddock, who was ably 
assisted by Arthur P. Smith, its secretary and manager 
of the sales department. 

The Curtis & Yale Company was represented by A. L. 
Annes, manager of its Milwaukee house. As every one 
knows, the headquarters of the Curtis & Yale Com- 


‘pany are at Wausau, Wis.; but under Mr. Annes’ guid- 


ance the Milwaukee house, which was established only 
about two years ago, has come to be an institution not 
only of high standing, but of importance in the trade. 


Those Present. 


Ahrens, J. C., True & True Co., Chicago. 

Ahrens, P. F., Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
Allen, A. J., Cambridge Lbr. Co., Cambridge. 

Angell, W. E., W. H. Angell & Son, Sun Prairie. 
Annes, A. L., Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

Baker, Jerome, Whitewater Lbr. Co., Whitewater. 
Barker, Eugene, Barker Lbr. Co., Delavan. 

Barnett, Fred, Barnett & Anderson, Ripon. 

Beck, John, Benton. 

Blackburn, Robert, Milwaukee. 

Blanchard, George W., Fennimore. 

Bodden, Frank, Horicon. 

Boldt, H. B., Sheboygan Falls. 

Boutelle, C. B., North Western Lbr. Co., Eau Claire. 
Bronson, Leonard, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Bruessel, J. A., Richfield. 

Bruett, T. A., Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 

Burbank, J. B., Cream City S. & D. Co., Milwaukee. 
Burroughs, C. A., Morgan Co., Oshkosh. 

Caldwell, Charles, Caldwell & Gates, Rio. 

Carpenter, C. B., Hartland. 

Carson, A. B., Alexander Stewart Lbr. Co., Wausau. 
Chandler, H. A., Hebron, Ill. 

Cheeton, 8S. F., Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 
Church, L. C., Walworth Lbr, Co. 

Clinton, F. D., Milwaukee. 

Cobb, B. F., Radford Review, Chicago. 

Coerper, John C., Dennison, Jackson & Co., Hartford. 
Collins, W .H., Mortenson & Stone Lbr. Co., Wausau. 
Comstock, HB. W., Oregon. 

Cone, Albert, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Cooper, W. E., Merrimack. 

Corse, C. 8., Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 

Crosby, F. H., Tacoma Cedar Co. 

Crosby, F. M., Crosby Lbr. Co., Waupun. 

Croty, C. W., Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh. 

Dally, B. H., Union line, Milwaukee. 

Dardes, H. G., Burlington. 

Defebaugh, J. B., American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Deschamps, Edward, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 
Dickinson, D., D. Dickinson Lbr. Co., Beaver Dam. 
Diestler, H. O., Diestler Co., Hortonville . 

Dodge, A. C., Dodge Lbr. Co., Monroe. 

Donald, George M., Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 
Doud, Will M., Stoughton Lbr. Co., Stoughton. 
Duerrwachter, Ph. G., South Germantown. 

Dunlop, J. H., Storey & Dunlop, Glen Haven. 

Eagan, J. B., Avoca. 

Earle, T. H., T. H. Earle & Co., Darlington. 

Eastman, H. B., M. Eastman & Co., Dodgeville. 
Castman, L. D., Eastman Lbr. Co., Montfort. 
Eastman, M., M. Eastman & Co., Platteville. 
fastman, O. A., M. Eastman & Co., Dodgeville. 
Eggleston, C. H., Fox Lake. 

Fernholz, G., Fernholz Lbr. Co., Jefferson. 

Fifield, J. 8., Fifield Bros, Lbr. Co., Janesville. 

Fintel, C. H., Genesee. 

Fonteine, A., Cedar Grove. 

Foster, H. B., Spring Green. 

Frederickson, A. 8., N. Frederickson & Sons, Madison. 
Fuller, Frank A., Morgan Co., Oshkosh. 

Fuller, L. E., American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Garbutt, Harvey, John R. Davis Lbr. Co., Phillips. 
Gates, C. D., Caldwell & Gates, Rio. 

Gates, J. I., Caldwell & Gates, Rio. 

Gerard, E.*H., Stoughton. 

Gilfillan, W. 8., Bolles & Gilfillan, West Salem. 
Grindle, J. B., Deerfield. 

Griswold, L. H., North Prairie. 

Goelzer, John F., Plymouth. 

Gorman, P. D., Centerville. 

Halferdahl, H., Mount Horeb. 

Hand, M. H., Plgmouth. 

Hansen, H. L., Manitowoc. 

Harmon, D. D., Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 
Hart, F. M., C. A. Goodyear, Tomah. 

Hart, H. N., Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh. 
Hayden, J. F., Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis. 
Hayes, F. H., Kaukauna. 

Heddles, W. 8., Heddles Lbr. Co., Edgerton. 
Henningson, C., Oakfield. 

Henshel, T. G., Brandon. 

Hewell, Ernest, M. Hansen, De Forest. 

Hoffman, W. O., Zeugner, Hoffman & Sons, Fort Atkinson. 
Holman, N., Deerfield. 

Hopkins, D. R., Saw Dust. 

Jansen, John M., Kaukauna Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Kaukauna. 
Johnson, BE. D., Brittingham & Hixon Lbr. Co., Madison. 
Jones, Edward, Morgan Co., Oshkosh. 

Jones, BE. P., Waupun. 

Jones, Robert L., Cream City 8. & D. Co., Milwaukee. 
Kelley, A. D., Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 

Kellogg, W. F., Centralia Lbr. Co., Centralia. 

Kelm, W. O., Gould Mfg. Co., Portage. 

Kennedy, H. G., Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
Kerwer, Joseph, Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 

King, W. C., R. Connor Co., Marshfield. 

Kleven, Gilbert, Kleven Bros., Mount Horeb. 

Koltes, J. H., Koltes & Ripshahn, Waunakee. 
Lachmund, Paul, Sauk City. 

Lapsley, W. F., Lapsley Bros. 

Laun, J. B., Kiel, Wis. 

Lay, H. J., Kewaskum. 

Locke, F. E., Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill. 

Lukken, M. A., Kleven Bros., Herronville. 
McCormack, E. J., Cuba City. 

McGowan, A., Madison. 

McGuire, W. T., Rietbrock & Halsey, Athens. 
MeMillan, B. F., B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan. 
MeMillan, G. M., G. M. MeMillan & Son. 

Mackenzie, W. R., Ross Lbr. Co., Arbor Vitae, 

Mars, Marshall C., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Mason, George W., Brown Bros. Lbr. Co., Rhinelander. 
Mattison, G. E., North Milwaukee. 

Meyers, B. A., Sullivan. 

Mickelson, A. A., A. A. Mickelson & Co., Black Earth. 
Miller, J. B., Miller Hardware & Lbr. Co., Alma Center. 
Morgan, J. Earl, Morgan Co., Oshkosh. 

Moss, John H., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Muesse, F. P., Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee 

Nichols, E. R., EB. R. Nichols & Co., Whitewater. 
Nuene, Louis, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Olsen, Peter, Blanchardville Lbr. Co., Blanchardville. 
O'Neill, Joseph H., Edward 8. Hartwell Lbr. Co.. Chicago. 
Paddock, W. 8., Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 


Pantzer, B. B., Sheboygan. 
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Parker, L. D., Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

Paulsen, M. L., Evansville. 

Pierstorff, W. F., Middleton. 

Pillsbury, George, G. A. Bergland, Milwaukee. 

Pipkorn, Frank J., Milwaukee Falls Lime Co., Milwaukee. 
Powell, J. G., Salsich & Wilson, Starlake. 

Prenzlow, L., Prenzlow & Reinel, Jefferson. 

Priestley, W. E., Milwaukee. 

Ralph, William V., Monticello. 

Reed, F. M., Necedah. 

Reilly, W. J., Alexander Stewart Lbr. Co., Appleton. 
Roberts, James, Shullsburg. 

Rockstad, G. P., Morrisonville Lbr. Co., Morrisonville. 
Rockwell, Fred W., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Roethle, Frank, Juneau. 

Rosholt, O., Rosholt & Solveson, Oconomowoc. 
Saunders, T. A., Milton. 

Schoch, C., Manitowoc. 

Schwalbach, Frank J., Schwalbach & Greef, S. Germantown. 
Scott, J. H., Depere. 

Scott, W. D., St. Cloud. 

Silbernagel, Charles, J. J. Silbernagel, Madison. 
Simonson, E. M., True & True Co., Chicago. 

Smalley, S. E., William Hoskins & Co., Cuba City. 
Smith, A. P., Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
Snell, F. N., Madison. 


Sprecher, John, Independence. 

Starkweather, C. A., Beaver Dam. 

Starrett, W. M., J. 8. Stearns Lbr. Co., Odanah. 
Steele, W. W., Lodi. ” 


Stewart, J. L., Baraboo. 

Tibbits, H. L., Yawkey Lbr. Co., Hazelhurst. 

Tibbits, F. L., Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, 

Tinkham, C. P., Tinkham Bros., Fairwater. 

Tully, James J., J. J. Kennedy Lbr. Co., Beaver Dam. 
Vandercook, G. E., State Lumber Agent, Madison. 
Wagner, John, Mrs. Wagner Co, 

Walker, KE. H., Walker & Co. 


Walker, ®. S., Merrill Lbr. Co., Merrill. 
Wheeler, W. G., Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 
Whittet, L. C., J. D. Whittet & Son, Edgerton. 


Wickwire, H. C., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wilcox, E. W., Wilcox & Morris Co., Fort Atkinson. 
Willis, A. W., E. 8S. Streeter & Co., Milwaukee. 
Woestring, G. W., Darling & Woestring. 

Woodard, L., Joseph Dessert Lbr. Co., Mosinee. 
Worden, F. E., Oshkosh. 





The Salesmen’s Annual. 





The Northwestern Lumber & Sash and Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association at [Milwaukee 
—Nine New [embers Elected—An 
Enjoyable Gathering. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumber & Sash and Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association was held today at the St. 
Charles hotel, Milwaukee. 

President C. B. Boutelle called the meeting to order 
in the club room of the hotel at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, with Secretary A. B. Carson, of Milwaukee, at his 
post, and W. R. Mackenzie acting in the capacity of 
assistant secretary. 

The first business in order was the reading of applica- 
tions for membership, and the following were voted 
upon and declared duly elected: 


Frank P. Muesse, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 

Robert L. Jones, Cream City Sash & Door Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

W. G. Wheeler, Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 

Harry W. Hart, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh. 

P. F. Ahrens, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

W. O. Kelm, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh. 

Edward Deschamps, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 

William I’. Rice, Bradley Company, Tomahawk. 

E. M. Simonson, True & True Company, Chicago. 


W. H. Collins and D. D. Harmon were appointed 
tellers for the above proceedings. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting were read, 
and on motion approved. 

Secretary Carson in his capacity as treasurer read the 
financial report of the association, showing receipts of 
$96.35, and disbursements of $101.18. The sum of about 
$50 was taken in at the meeting, which left a nice 
balance in the treasury, with all debts liquidated. 

President Boutelle read his annual address, which 
was listened to with close attention throughout, and at 
the close was enthusiastically applauded. It was as 
follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Following out an old-time custom, I will 
undertake to take up your attention for a few moments. 
There is no occasion for any gentleman feeling alarm, how- 
ever, for I shall be very brief. 

During the past year we have held three meetings, each of 
which has been very well attended, and on the whole our 
association is In a very flourishing condition. The greatest 
complaint we have to make is that we have too many mem- 
bers who wish to be considered members in good standing and 
still do not pay their dues. To my personal knowledge, our 
secretary has sent notices several times to all those in 
arrears, which has resulted in getting some money into the 
treasury. Still there is an alarming number who do not pay 
up. My only suggestion on this line is that this matter 
receive consideration at this meeting, and some plan be 
— by which we may know how to treat these delin- 
quents. 

In this association as in all other societies the real hard 
work falls upon the secretary rather than on the presid- 
ing officer. During the past year our secretary has put forth 
his very best efforts to keep the business of the association 
in good shape. Outside of these duties he was one of the 
committee who arranged and managed our midsummer meet- 
ing. This meeting was a grand success socially, and it took 
no smal] amount of work to get it up and manage it. I would 
suggest that before this meeting closes we extend to our sec- 
retary a vote of thanks to show our appreciation for his 
interest in our welfare. 

My attention has been called to a subject that we had up 
some time during the year 1898, which was partially dis- 
cussed but no final action was taken. This is the subject of 
flooring S28 and center matched. The subject was agitated 
just enough so that certain salesmen would make a practice 
of selling center matched flooring when they could, but if a 
customer insisted on the old-fashioned style of flooring, of 
course he got it, and the result has been that at some mills, 
at least, they have in stock in the sheds two styles of floor- 
ing. Anyone can readily see that this is a nuisance to the 
manufacturer, and what interests the manufacturer should 
interest the salesmen. If I were to offer any suggestion at 


all on this subject, it would be that this association, through 
a committee, ascertain what the feeling of the manufacturers 
of the north is on this subject, and if this committee finds 
that the manufacturers prefer to make center matched floor- 
in, then this association can through its members, in their 
everyday work, push the sale of such flooring. It will then 
be a question of time when the universal custom will be to 
use center matched stock, and the old style flooring will 
simply go out of date. 

There was a time during the summer and fall of 1899 when 
very few salesmen were out on the road, for the reason that 
lumber was selling itself faster than the stock could be loaded 
and shipped, and it did look a little as if the lumber sales- 
men were a thing of the past. It was a question in the minds 
of some whether our association could keep up its old-time 
enthusiasm, and make as good a record in the future as it had 
done in the past. Our meeting at Chicago in November was 
well attended, and I am very much pleased to see so large an 
attendance here today. 

While it may seem like a pretty broad assertion, I will 
give it as my opinion that just as soon as the conditions are 
such that the whole business world gets back to a competi- 
tive basis of doing business, you will all see more traveling 
salesmen on the road than we have ever known before. This 
will prove true of the lumber business as well as all other 
lines. So, if we ever had any misgivings about our associa- 
tion hanging together, I consider the fears are groundless, 
— good management we will grow stronger instead of 
weaker. 

We often hear this question asked by some of our mem- 
bers, “What has our association accomplished, or who has 
ever been benefited because he was a member?’ For my part 
I think the benefits to us all have been very great. It 
would be a pretty hard matter for me to explain just what 
they all are. We do know that if it had not been for our 
organization in connection with the Central association and 
the Minneapolis traveling men’s association, all commission 
men would now be selling the product of white and red 
cedar at $3 a car. It is very plain to me that not only was 
the commission man benefited through the association work, 
but the salaried man’s pay was kept up to its usual standard. 
Had the cedar men succeeded in carrying out their resolution 
to pay only $3 a car commission, how long would it have 
been before the yellow pine and white pine wholesale dealers 
es have been expecting to sell their product on the same 

asis 

It is very flattering to know that out of the seven members 
that were dropped during the past year for various reasons, 
only one name was taken off the books because the member 
didn’t think it was profitable for him to stay with us. Five 
of the other six branched out in some other business and 
we lost one member by death. If each member of our associ- 
ation will ask himself, ‘‘What have I done for the associa- 
tion?” rather than “What has the association done for me?” 
and follow out that idea in his everyday work, it will be 
a long time before the Northwestern Lumber and Sash & 
mas Traveling Salesmen’s Association is a thing of the 
past. 


The next business in order was the reports of commit- 
tees, and the railroad committee, composed of F. N. 
Snell, L. Woodward, and F. W. Shepard, was the first 
called on. Chairman Snell, of this committee, reported 
that it had no report to make excepting verbally. No 
necessity had existed for a meeting of the committee, 
and consequently no business had been transacted. 

Mr. Woodward, of this committee, stated that the 
state legislature had not been in session since the 
appointment of the committee, but when it again con- 
vened there would likely be something of interest to 
report. 

The committee on hotels, composed of H. L. Tibbits, 
I’. H. Pardoe and W. F. Kellogg, announced that it had 
no report to make, no occasion having arisen for any 
action on the part of the committee. 

The press committee, through its chairman, Walter 
Starrett, stated that it had endeavored to “work” the 
newspapers on behalf of the association to the best of 
the ability of the members. 

The chair called upon C. W. Croty, one of the old 
members of the association, who is about to leave this 
section of the country for the west, for a few remarks. 

Mr. Croty announced his determination to embark in 
business in the Pacific northwest and regretted very 
much his departure and the severance of the pleasant 
relations which had existed for many years among 
traveling salesmen. He believed that the association 
was doing a good work, and urged its continuance. 
Although the association had been organized but three 
years, during that time a friendly feeling had been 
generated and maintained among the traveling fra- 
ternity that could never have been acquired in any other 
way. He was of opinion that the association could be 
more useful to its members were meetings held oftener. 
He had been a traveling man for many years, but had 
come to the conclusion that he could make just as 
much money, if not more, in working for himself as he 
could by working in behalf of others. He had noticed 
since the organization of the association that the mem- 
bers had worked for rather than against each other in 
a business way, and this had benefited the members as 
well as their employers. He wished for the association 
and its members a prosperous year, and trusted that the 
friendly relations which had existed for several years 
past would continue without interruption. 

President Boutelle responded in a kindly tone in 
behalf of the members, regretting Mr. Croty’s departure 
and bespeaking for him success in his new field. 

Mr. Snell spoke of the necessity of taking some action 
concerning members who were delinquent in paying their 
dues. After considerable discussion it was decided that 
the secretary be instructed to send out notices to all 
delinquent members, and if they did not respond within 
thirty days that he make draft on them through the 
bank for the amount of their dues. 

A. L, Annes, manager of the Curtis & Yale Company, 
of Milwaukee, on behalf of his company, the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, and the Cream City Sash & 
Door Company, announced to the members that a ban- 
quet would be given in the evening to the Wisconsin 
retailers and hoped that the members of the association, 
or as many of them as could do so, would lend their 
presence, 

President Boutelle announced that a recess of fifteen 
minutes would be taken preparatory to the annual elec- 
tion of officers. 

When the meeting was again called to order, F. N. 


Snell arose and said he wished to nominate a gentleman 
who had always taken a lively interest in the affairs of 
the association, one who had worked early and late, 
night and day, Sundays not excepted, in behalf of the 
association, to the office of president. It was moved that 
the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
association for Heber L. Tibbits for president. 

This motion prevailed without a dissenting vote and 
the chair declared Mr. Tibbits duly elected. 

Ed Mendsen, of Chicago, was unanimously chosen for 
first vice-president, and Harry Kennedy, of the Cream 
City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee, as second vice- 
president. 

The election of a secretary and treasurer was preceded 
by a motion to fix his salary at $50, after which A. B. 
Carson was unanimously chosen for that position, the 
president being instructed to cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation to that effect. 

For director to serve three years F. E. Worden, of 
Oshkosh, was unanimously chosen. 

The retiring president, Mr. Boutelle, thanked the 
members of the association for their hearty support @ur- 
ing the past year, and appointed Messrs. Priestley and 
Kellogg to conduct the newly-elected president to the 
chair. 

Mr. Tibbits, being duly and well installed, thanked 
the members for his election, and asked hearty co-opera- 
tion in the work of the coming year. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to the retir- 
ing president for the efficient manner in which he had 
fulfilled the duties of his position. Mr. Priestley, speak- 
ing to this motion, said it would be a long time before 
the members had such a good-looking man again in the 
chair as the gentleman who had so efficiently served 
them during the past year, in response to which highly 
complimentary eulogium Mr. Boutelle made a few fitting 
and feeling remarks. 

The chair suggested that the memh«"s would like to 
hear from J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the American Lum- 
berman, who was present. Mr. Defebaugh was called 
upon and responded as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I took a back seat at your 
convention, desiring only to hear and learn, but appreciate 
the privilege of coming forward so that I could look into your 
faces. One thing has strongly impressed me here today, 
namely, the fidelity with which you follow parliamentary 
rules. Your methods are so perfect that it almost takes 
one’s breath away to follow you and is even a worthy imita- 
tion of that greatest of parliamentarians, Thomas B. Reed. 

A meeting of traveling men conducted on such lines is a 
source of wonderment to outsiders and I sometimes wish 
our retail friends and others conducting the legislation of 
the lumber trade could go to a school equipped with a few 
of your expert parliamentarians as instructors. 

I see some familiar faces here today and some new ones. 
You have chosen one of the youngest of your members as 
president, I observe. I remember his first trip as a lumber 
salesman, for he called at my office and we announced the 
fact. You have gracefully given him a unanimous election, 
which signifies your appreciation of the stuff that is in him— 
the kind of material that makes for success in any commer- 
cial pursuit. 

Travel is in itself a school of the practical order and your 
association methods seem to amount to a kind of parliament 
—an educational and practical clearing house. hear you 
discussing trade conditions—you are enlarging your mental 
horoscope and increasing your worth to your employers as 
salesmen. I hear you planning for the filling of vacant posi- 
tions with salesmen who need them—you are practicing 
benevolence, one to the other. 

I have no doubt of the individual and aggregate benefits 
that’ have already accrued to you since the organization of 
this association and heartily wish the rewards of the future 
may be greater. Some years ago it was the constant effort 
of the professional newspaper writer to say funny things 
about the drummer. Meanwhile the American traveling man 
has captured nearly every market in the world for the prod- 
ucts of American factories and the results of American 
inventive genius. 

Do you know that there are 10,000 Americans living in 
London, and a very large percentage of them represent com- 
mercial institutions in this country? I met them everywhere 
in Europe, and for some weeks traveled on the continent 
with a New York salesman whose orders for Yankee goods 
averaged $1,000 a day in value. I will not tell you what he 
sold, as I am pledged to secrecy, but when I tell you his 
goods were all necessary to the lumber business you can prob- 
ably make a close guess. 4 

young man called at my house last Saturday evening at 
the suggestion of his father for advice. He was nineteen 
years of age, a high school graduate, ambitious, industri- 
ously Inclined, of excellent habits and of polished manners. 
Do you know, friends, he aspired to be a newspaper man—a 
slave, a drudge, for life? I gave him a few hints from my 
limited experierce and moderate supply of wisdom and he 
went away convinced that journalism had few charms for 
him. But he had the right idea in one =| he believes 
in getting out into the world and conquering it as far as 
may be necessary to secure for himself a station in its com- 
mercial ranks to which he aspired. 

I came to Miiwaukee today with a man, a commercial trav- 
eler, who has had twenty-seven years of experience. He 
appeared to me upon a close study to have been born a 
salesman. He manifested all the attributes of a successful 
merchant. I pressed him for some of his experiences and 
finally, growing confidential, he said: “I am content with 
my lot as one of the owners of a business I have represented 
on the road foi twenty-seven years. My interest in the 
prests ot that business for 1899, besides a good salary, was 


It is my hope, gentlemen of the association, that some of 
us will achieve as much—and deserve even more in much less 
time—as my traveling companion of this morning. 

I presume your experience, like mine, has taught you that 
there are a great many big-hearted people in the world. 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets,” is a trite old saying. 
and the man who is a fixture in a community cannot know 
half the rich experience those of us have had who knock 
about, perhaps enduring many hardships, but nevertheless 
feeling the influences of 10,000 kind greetings and enjoying 
the splendid fellowship of royal souls everywhere we have 
gone. 

There are others, it is true, but the man who would ruth- 
lessly turn his back upon the ever fraternal lumber salesman 
is both blind and dumb—his own worst enemy—and he will 
be caught on the wrong side of the market sure and often, as 
he deserves. 

Sour disposit'ons are the misfortune of some men. Be 
charitable, boys: never treasure up gall and wormwood 
aroused by the comparatively few individuals in the trade 
who are the victims of dyspepsia—who are eternally trying 
to relieve themselves of superfluous bile at the expense of 
someone else. Think of the multitudes who have and are 
befriending you from day to day, men who are numerous and 
who are beneficent in their influence upon you and yours. 


Mr. Defebaugh’s remarks were enthusiastically 
applauded, and a vote of thanks was extended him for 
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his personal interest, as well as that of his newspaper, 
in the affairs of the association. 

Mr. Harmon moved that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the lumber press generally for many courtesies, 
which was carried, and Mr. Snell spoke of the very 
great assistance that had been rendered to the associa- 
tion in its organization and work by the lumber news- 
papers. 

The chair announced a meeting of directors to be held 
immediately after the close of the session. 

Mr. Priestley, on behalf of the newly elected pres- 
ident, passed around a box of cigars as a practical 
demonstration of the new oflicial’s appreciation of the 
honor conferred. 

Mr. Croty announced that a firm in Toledo was in 
need of a traveling salesman, and hinted that any mem- 
bers of the association out of a job would do well to 
apply to the Toledo firm. 

Secretary Carson suggested that it would be a good 
idea to have an honor roll instituted of the ex-presidents 
of the association, their names to appear upon the 
letter-heads and other stationery of the association. 
The chair suggested that this matter be referred to the 
next meeting for a vote on the subject, and there being 
no objection it was so ordered. 

The secretary was requested to compile a list of mem- 
bers to have printed with the constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. Snell moved that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the Curtis & Yale Company, the Cream City Sash & 
Door Company and the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, for their cordial invitation to the 
banquet. 

The matter of the annual summer outing of the asso- 
ciation was then taken up. Mr. Mackenzie moved that 
a committee of five be appointed by the chair to arrange 
the details for the next outing. 

Mr. Priestley stated that he had served as an active 
member on this committee on several previous occasions, 
and while he was willing to do his part in forwarding 
the interests of the outing, he thought it best that the 
association choose a committee composed entirely of new 
men. 

Mr. Croty believed that the committee should be com- 
posed of Milwaukee members, as they would be better 
able to get together and arrange the plans. 

The motion for the appointment of a committee was 
adopted. 

Mr. Mackenzie moved that the time and place for the 
next meeting of the association be left to the president 
and secretary. Carried. 

Some of the members thought it would be a good 
idea to have an excursion of the Wisconsin retailers 
and traveling men to the south, such as had been 
recently enjoyed by the Missouri & Kansas association. 
Mr. Defebaugh was asked concerning his experience with 
retail lumbermen’s excursions, and told of the part he 
had taken in bringing about a recent affair of the kind 
in assuring the members a splendid reception in the 
south. 

P. F. Ahrens also gave his experience with retail 
excursions with particular reference to the trip made a 
year or so ago by the Illinois retailers, which he said 
was highly enjoyable. 

Mr. Croty moved that the chair appoint a committee 
of five to investigate the practicability of having an 
excursion next year and report at the next regular 
meeting of the association. 

Mr. Snell thought it would be a good idea to enlarge 
the committee so as to include all the members of the 
association, who could talk with retailers during the 
course of their business visits and report at the next 
meeting. 

The motion to appoint a committee on excursion pre- 
vailed, and no further business appearing, adjournment 
was ordered. 

Immediately after the adjournment the members of 
the board of directors held a session, at the conclusion 
of which announcement was made of the following 
standing committees: 

Midsummer Outing—A. B. Carson, chairman; W. E. 
Priestley, F. N. Snell, Daniel D. Harmon, C. B. Boutelle. 

Excursion—P. F. Ahrens, chairman; A. B. Carson, 
F. E. Locke, F. E. Worden, E. D. Johnson. 

Railroads—F. N. Snell, chairman; L. Woodward, W. 
F. Kellogg. 

Press—H. L. Tibbits, chairman; A. B. Carson, Frank 
A. Fuller. 


Regrets. 


Secretary Carson had quite a number of letters of 
regret from members who were unable to be present at 
the meeting, one or two of which are well worth repro- 
duction here. One of these received from Frank Arend, 
who is at present at the Butterfield Lumber Company’s 
mill at Norfield, Miss., was exceedingly characteristic, 
and was as follows: 

To “Kit” and the Boys. 
The mail for me from Milwaukee 
Brings a postal card from “Kitty,” 


He asks of me that I will be 
At the meeting in that city. 


Am sad to say that on that day 
With you I cannot be; 

Regrets I send I can’t attend, 
Though all I’d like to see. 


Send me the news, also my dues; 
Accept a Yahoo's greeting. 

I’m in the sticks, but have no kick 
To lay before the meeting. 

E. Blaisdell, one of the veteran members of the asso- 
ciation, who is managing the Fenwood Lumber Com- 
pany’s interests at Hatley, Wis., said among other 
things that though he might be rated in the little “red 
book” as “3,” he would never be rated “33.” 


Those Present. 


P. F. Ahrens, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
W. E. Annes, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

C. B. Boutelle, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

T. A. Bruett, Fond du Lac. 

C. A. Burroughs, Morgan Company, Oshkosh. 

W. C. Cameron, Milwaukee. 

A. B. Carson, Alex. Stewart Lumber Company, Wausau. 
8. F. Clinton, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

C. S. Corse, Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 

C. W. Croty, Radford Bros. Co., Oshkosh. 

Colonel Ben H. Dally, Union line, Milwaukee. 

C. O. Davis, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co., Oshkosh. 
J. E. Defebaugh, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Edward Deschamps, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

Frank Fuller, Morgan Company, Oshkosh: 

L. BE. Fuller, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

D. D. Harmon, Rockwell Company, Milwaukee. 

F. M. Hart, C. A. Goodyear, Tomah. 

. F. Hayden, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis. 
BE. D. Johnson, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., Madison. 
R. L. Jones, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 

W. F. Kellogg, Centralia Lumber Co., Centralia. 

W. O. Kelm, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh. 

Harry Kennedy, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
W. C. King, R. Connor Co., Marshfield. 

F. E. Locke, Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill. 

A. M. McGowan, Madison. 

W. T. McGuire, Rietbrock & Halsey, Athens. 

W. R. Mackenzie, Ross Lumber Co., Arbor Vitae. 

G. W. Mason, Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Rhinelander. 

E. Mendsen, Chicago. 

Frank P. Muesse, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 

J. H. O'Neill, E. S. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. 
George E. Pillsbury, Milwaukee. 

G. J. Powell, Salsich & Wilson, Star Lake. 

W. F. Rice, Bradley Company, Tomahawk. 

H. F. Schroeder, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
J. H. Scott, Depere. . 

EK. M. Simonson, True & True Co., Chicago. 

F. N. Snell, Brittingham & Hixon, Madison. 

W. M. Starrett, J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah. 

H. L. Tibbits, Yawkey Lumber Co., Hazenhurst. 

W. G. Wheeler, Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

A. W. Willis, E. S. Streeter & Co., Milwaukee. 

L. Woodward, Joseph Dessert Lumber Co., Mosinee. 
Frank B. Worden, Oshkosh. 


The Ohio Field. 


IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb, 27.—There will be a large and 
representative delegation of Cincinnati lumbermen at 
the convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Baltimore, on March 7 and 8. 
President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, today assured the writer of that 
fact. The Cincinnati delegation will leave here over 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad Tuesday noon, March 4. 
It is expected that delegations from Memphis and other 
lumber points in the south will join the Cincinnati 
delegation here and continue the trip with them. That 
is the program as anticipated by President Bennett. 

Goodman & Wright said today: “We are receiving 
lots of inquiries. All kinds of prices and qualities are 
quoted in the city. We see no reason for anticipating 
a break in prices, however. Small dealers are perhaps 
unduly concerned as to the future, and are anxiously 
inquiring as to prices. There is apparently no con- 
sternation among the veterans. This is true regard- 
ing about all kinds of lumber, so far as we know except- 
ing cottonwood, which is selling very rapidly and is sold 
ahead to a great extent.” 

W. A. Bennett said: “Business is very good, indeed. 
It never was better. I see no indications of a break 
anywhere in prices.” 

The Weber-Farrell Lumber Company is busily engaged 
with its new purchase of land in Arkansas, The new 
organization bids fair to be one of the great lumber 
combinations of the west in its connection with and 
control of the timber land conditions of Arkansas 
through the old concerns of W. E. Farrell, of this city, 
and Wm. Farrell & Co., of Arkansas, through which 
firms the new company, although in no way financially 
interested with them, is in close touch. Through 
options and puchases this week the new company now is 
in control of nearly 50,000 acres of the best timber 
land of the state. The removal of the fine band and 
circular saw mill from Anniston, Ala., to Arkansas, is 
also engaging the close attention of members of the 
new company. ‘The purchase of this mill was con- 
summated through the medium of an advertisement in 
the American Lumberman. 

M. B. Farrin is doing a tremendous business for the 
season and is fully prepared to take care of all the 
demands upon him from an ever widening circle of 
patrons. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett are taxed almost to their 
capacity even with their big new plant in full operation 
to attend to their constantly increasing number of cus- 
tomers. ‘ 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, whose new headquart- 
ers in this city are now fully established at Sixth and 
Vine streets, in the new Bell building, said today: “We 
are fast getting things in shape for whatever amount 
of business comes our way. We are very favorably 
impressed indeed with Cincinnati as a lumber center. 
There is a great field to be reached from this point, and 
reached more handily and cheaply than from elsewhere. 
As to prices, present and to come, of course, we do not 
lay claim to inside ‘tips’ or ‘sure thing’ information. 
The presidential campaign is an element to be con- 
sidered in connection, with the present year. Such 
fears, not taking into consideration any prejudices 
or more or less well founded traditions of politics, are 
fraught with conditions of uncertainty, perhaps. One 
can hear all kinds of sentiments and prophecies now- 
adays in perhaps more profusion than customary, fol- 
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lowing the past few months of largely unexpected and 
wholly unprecedented boom. One thing very certain at 
the present time is that the mill men are fully in touch 
with the situation or in a condition of mind that prac- 
tically means the same thing, and are holding out for 
the limit in the way of prices. I acknowledge that I 
am to be classed among the pessimists in this connec- 
tion, although I protest that I am by no manner of 
means afflicted with the symptoms of a chronic sufferer.” 

The trustees of the old Builders’ Exchange and the 
committee on reorganization met this afternoon and 
the effects of the old exchange were formally transferred 
to the new. The new organization has secured a lease 
‘on the present headquarters in’ the Grand opera house. 
A surplus in the treasury of the old exchange will be 
used in providing a banquet to be given in the rooms 
of the exchange tomorrow afternoon. 

The vehicle wheel manufacturers, at a meeting at the 
Burnet house, agreed to raise prices on account of the 
increase in freight and other advances. The Royer 
Wheel Company and seventeen other concerns from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan were represented at the 
meeting. 

Within a few days more than 6,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will arrive in Cincinnati by river. This morning 
the steamer H. F. Frisbie was above Cairo with three 
barges containing about 2,000,000 feet, and the Beaver 
will be due at about the same time with 4,000,000 feet. 


- 


FRO! THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 26.—During the early part of 
last week the weather conditions were tolerably favor- 
able for out-door work, consequently the demand for 
lumber was good, but on Thursday afternoon a change 
came in the shape of rain and sleet, increasing almost 
hourly until on Saturday nearly everything was at a 
complete standstill. Such a great change in tempera- 
ture has not visited Cleveland for many years. 

Nothing of special note transpired during the week, 
except the large purchase of Lake Superior white pine 
and norway by the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company and 
Ralph Gray, the entire trade amounting to nearly 
$600,000. 

Eugene Carleton, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Com- 
pany, has been rusticating in the south for the past 
two months. It is said his ability in taming ducks and 
catching alligators has been something marvelous. Just 
how soon he is to return we are not informed. 

On January 1 the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company had 
on hand at its Cleveland yards 25,000,000 feet of white 
pine and norway, which was something less than at the 
same time last year. Its stock of timber was of such 
sizes and lengths as to give it the best assortment in our 
city. The value put on it can be quickest learned when 
the company’s neighbors are in the market for any. 
The smile of satisfaction with which the members of 
the company make prices would lead one to realize that 
if they dispose of any “specials” they must “see dust 
first,” and a good lot of it, too. 

It is estimated that the box-makers of this market 
are now daily cutting about 150,000 feet, and such 
inroads as they are making on the coarse grades cannot 
but pretty nearly exhaust all this stock before the 
opening of navigation. One of the new institutions 
in this industry here is the Bartholomew Box & Manu- 
facturing Company, with an authorized capital of 
$25,000. This concern succeeds W. I. Lindsay and R. 
Bartholomew & Sons. They are well equipped with an 
efficient force of skilled workmen and modern machin- 
ery, and hope to be a large factor in this line. 

The event of this week is to be the annual banquet of 
the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange. The functionaries 
expected to be present are Ohio’s governor, Hon. George 
K. Nash, and several prominent Canadian lumbermen 
and builders. A grand time is looked for. 

No especially large sales of lumber were made last 
week, but, for what did change hands, satisfactory 
prices were realized. 

The new time limit on sales of sixty days is sched- 
uled to go into effect March 1. 

Even to those who are not interested in the purchase 
of hardwood lumber, the February stock list of the 
Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., printed in 
this issue of the American Lumberman, will be interest- 
ing. It is unquestionably one of the largest and best 
assorted stocks of high-class hardwoods, if not the best, 
held in the United States today. It is exceptional in 
the quantity and character of the white and red oak. 
The Kirk-Christy Company is now quartered in its new 
offices on the second floor of the McCart-Christy build- 
ing, on Huron street, in Cleveland. 

This company, in connection with R. H. Jenks, of the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, and some other 
Cleveland interests, has recently purchased the modern 
saw mill plant at Raber, Mich., and organized the Mud 
Lake Lumber Company. An allied purchase is a large 
block of hardwood timber lands, occupying the extreme 
southeastern corner of the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
tributary to the mill. The plant is now in operation, 
and it is figured that the lands will produce anywhere 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
product will be shipped to the Cleveland yard by water. 

As year by year goes by stocks of high class white 
pine grow scarcer. One of the exceptional stocks of 
this sort today is that of the Fisher & Wilson Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, which contains upward of 6,000,- 
000 feet of shop and better. Among specific items are 
500,000 feet of first and second clear, one to six inches 
in thickness, and 1,000,000 feet of 1x6 siding strips. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Bad Weather and Slow Trade Reported in Several Markets—Prices Strong at Philadelphia— 
Preparations for the National Wholesalers’ Convention at Baltimore— Projected 
Consolidation of North Carolina Pine Interests—The Spruce Outlook. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 26.—Although Washington’s birth- 
day interrupted the business routine of the week to some 
extent, still a fair amount of lumber changed hands, 
considering the season of the year, and the satisfactory 
feeling with which the entire business community seems 
charged, especially the lumber contingent, bids fair to 
continue. ; 

Local newspapers have exploited the alleged inten- 
tions of the North Carolina pine manufacturers to a 
large extent, but present indications are that there is 
something of a hitch, and that the plans, which were 
briefly commented on last week, may not go through 
after all. If they do, this week may see the incorpora- 
tion. 

Of course, the temptation to call the combination of 
interests a “trust” could not be resisted by the news- 
paper writers, who allege that the new company will 
have a capita] stock of $28,000,000. i 

One of the biggest deals of the new year has just been 
consummated by E. H. Lemay, the Montreal operator, 
for whom W. M. Crombie & Co., of No. 81 New street, 
this city, are the selling agents for the United States. 
Mr. Lemay has purchased the entire season’s cut of 
white pine of McLachlin Bros., of Arnprior, Ont., which 
means about 40,000,000 feet of some of the best manu- 
factured stock in Canada. Some of it of course will 
be sold in the United States, but a large portion of it 
is likely to be exported to the English market, for Mr. 
Lemay is a heavy operator abroad, not alone in con- 
nection with white pine, but with spruce and North 
Carolina pine as well. 

©. I. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, sails for Europe on Wednesday of this week. 

John Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co., is just back 
from his trip to the south. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber. Dealers’ Association, goes to Buffalo tomorrow 
on association affairs, and returns the latter part of 
the week. 

Among recent visitors to the city were Fred 8. Morse, 
of Fred 8. Morse & Co., Springfield, Mass., and C. B. 
Freck, of the Carrier Lumber Company, Carrier, Pa. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights for steam tonnage from the gulf are 
quiet, shippers claiming their inability to negotiate upon 
the terms exacted by owners. Shippers would willingly 
pay 107s 6d to 110s to the United Kingdom and con- 
tinent, March, and 100s to 102s 6d spring loading, but 
owners seek to obtain figures about 2s 6d above these 
rates. There has been no action in deal tonnage from 
the provinces for spring loading. Shippers’ views are 
about 50s St. John to west coast of Kngland, but in 
view of the favorable indications owners are reluctant 
to close at this rate. In time trades there is little 
doing. Good modern boats for prompt business are 
scarce and held at the range of 83 and 10s for periods 
of six or twelve months, but charterers view these terms 
as too high for profitable investment. Sail tonnage 
from the gulf to River Plate is actively inquired for, 
but vessels of medium size are chiefly wanted and these 
are diflicult to obtain. Shippers are prepared to pay 
$13 to Buenos Ayres for vessels of 500,000 to 600,000 
feet capacity, though tonnage of a larger class is seek- 
ing employment at say $12.75. ‘There is some inquiry 
from the east and from the provinces, but tonnage is 
scarce and full recent rates are sustained. We quote 
Boston and Portland to Buenos Ayres $10 and outside 
provincial ports $10.50 and $11.50. Other South Ameri- 
can freights are quiet. West India business is offered 
moderately with lumber for the south, but the tonnage 
offerings, being of a limited character, aid in the main- 
tenance of previous rates. There has been no increase in 
the demand for lumber tonnage coastwise and the mar- 
ket in consequence has developed a slightly easier feel- 
ing. The rate from Brunswick to New York is now 
regarded as $7.37}. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Slow sales of most woods, 
especially white pine, of late, have kept stocks in better 
shape than some would like, perhaps, though there is 
no sign of weakening in any price. In fact, it would 
be decidedly pleasant to be able to hold prices where 
they are, as another advance is not to the mind of the 
trade here. 

The operations of the Split Rock Lumber Company, 
though the interest is very largely here, will not add 
to the visible sales here, as no yard will be maintained 
east of Duluth. Although the tract is on Split Rock 
river, east of Two Harbors, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, all logs will be towed to Duluth for sawing 
at the Merrill & Ring mills. A good cut will be ready 
for the opening of navigation. A dam and other 
improvements will be put in, there being a good harbor 
at the mouth of the river already. The tract is being 
enlarged by purchase this winter. The’ timber consists 
of white pine, spruce, cedar and some birch. Messrs. 


W. H. Gratwick and Pendennis White, of the company, 
will maintain their offices here. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are buying maple and elm in Can- 
ada for export to Germany. The logs are cut into planks 
three inches or more thick and about a foot wide, after 
the fashion of deals in white pine. 

The burning of the saw mills of the Lackawanna 
Lumber Company at Cross Fork, Pa., has made it 
necessary to send a large quantity of logs to the mills 
of F. H. & C, W. Goodyear, at Galeton, while the burned 
mills are rebuilding. 

The lumber rate by lake is not fixed yet. Vessel 
agents are asking $3 on pine from Duluth and $2.50 
from Georgian bay. ‘There are reports of more than 
$3 being paid from Duluth to Ohio on pine. As it 
looks now $3 will be the top figure from here. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company is preparing to 
increase its business here considerably next season. The 
new yard on the Ohio basin will hold two or three 
times as much as the present one on the Erie basin. 

It is reported that the Buffalo Maple Flooring Com- 
pany has bought a large amount of stock for ship- 
ment from Michigan as soon as needed next summer. 
The company is doing a large business. 

John T. Stewart was in the island of Jamaica when 
last heard from. He writes that business is at a very 
low ebb there, mainly on account of the loss of the 
sugar industry through the German bounties to beet 
sugar growers. 

L. P, Graves is just back from the Byng Inlet lumber 
tract of the Holland & Emery Lumber Company. A 
good cut of logs is promised there. 

Manager Stanton, of the Buffalo yard of the H. M. 
Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company, reports a good run of 
sales during February. The company’s mills are turn- 
ing out an unusually large stock of lumber this winter. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The trade for 
the past week has been exceedingly quiet, owing to the 
inclement weather which it has been our misfortune to 
have during the last three or four days. We have had 
all kinds of weather since Monday, from blizzards to 
thaws, and for the past two days it has rained almost 
continuously. Even though it should clear up, lumber 
would be in no condition to ship, as the greater por- 
tion of the piles must certainly be wet through and 
through. The lumbermen are very fortunate in having 
it come just at this time, as the rush orders are few 
and far between, so that lumber will have sufficient 
time in which to blow out. The greater portion of the 
orders on the books are not to be shipped until after 
the first of March, and some as late as the middle of 
the month. 

Collections during the past month have been very 
good, in a good many cases the buyers taking advantage 
of the cash discount. The terms of 14 percent off in 
fifteen days are working like a charm, but of course 
you will find here and there some person who still 
insists on getting 2 percent discount for cash. 

Dealers are now beginning to look about for tonnage 
for the transportation of their stock to this market the 
coming season. Rumors are afloat that there will be a 
scarcity of lumber boats this season, owing to the fact 
that the ore trade is contracting for all available ves- 
sels for that trade. Of course, some of the lumbermen 
having purchased vessels this winter will not be so 
badly off as the others, and the prospects are that sev- 
eral more of the dealers will be in the market for good 
lumber carrying boats. The Robinson Brothers Lumber 
Company has recently purchased the steamer OC. H. 
Green and barge Genoa, which have been wintering in 
this port, and no doubt gthers will be added to its list 
before the opening of navigation. 

Reports are flying around that vessels are being char- 
tered for the season for the transportation of stock 
from Duluth and Ashland to Ohio ports at $3.50 a 
thousand, but the dealers do not take much stock in 
such reports. 

The export trade so far as this market is concerned 
has been practically dead for the past week. Owing to 
the sudden change of affairs in South Africa it is 
thought by some that the end of the war is in sight, 
and that the export business to that country will be 
well under way at the opening of navigation. ‘The 
European market is becoming quite an important fac- 
tor in this market, and a very brisk trade is looked for 
from that market during the coming season. 

L. A. Kelsey, agent for Dennis Brothers, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., reports that while they went into win- 
ter with a fairly good stock of all grades and thick- 
nesses, the steady drain is rapidly cleaning out their 
yard. The prices are still holding up, and there is 
thought to be no possibility of a decline in the price 
of anything, but rather look for an advance on some 
items and possibly a general advance. They have con- 
siderable stock to come forward on the opening of nav- 
igation. It is not anticipated that there will be any 
difficulty in securing stock for the coming season. The 
outlook is exceptionally good for the hardwood lumber 
business becoming an important factor in this market 
in future. 


Mr. Kelsey is now situated in the office and yards 
formerly occupied by Messrs. Rumbold & Bellinger, and 
a more desirable site could not be found here. The 
shipping facilities are unexcelled, for both water and 
rail shipment. The office and yards are located on 
Main street within five minutes’ walk from the New 
York Central depot, and ten minutes’ walk from the 
Erie depot. Their telephone is No. 97. 





PHILADELPHIA PROSPECTS AND PRICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—The situation in spruce 
and hemlock is strong, and the same may be said of-~ 
the hardwoods, with the exception of quartered white 
oak, which is weaker in tone. The inquiries and orders 
for building lumber are so numerous as to surprise 
some of the old stagers in the business. January and 
February, ordinary dull months, have produced as much 
business as any ordinary months—suflicient indication 
of the strength of the market. Some of the wholesal- 
ers are not finding as much difficulty in getting forward 
spruce as the implied scarcity would suggest. One 
uptown dealer received four carloads within a week 
from the date of his order, and he quotes the figures 
upon them at $23 to $24, according to lengths. 

The retailers look upon the present high values of 
building lumber as an unqualified misfortune for them. 
Their view is that the price of lumber, being from 30 
to 35 percent more than a year ago, has checked build- 
ing operations to the point of stopping them altogether 
in some instances, and in materially lessening the quan- 
tity of work mapped out in others. This particularly 
refers to city operations. The prospects in the country 
districts are better. 

A continued scarcity of box boards is noted, with lit- 
tle prospect of an improved supply. The retail values 
of white pine are: Twelve-inch, No. 1, $35; No. 2, 
$30.50; No. 3, $27.50; sap, 12-inch, $20; 10-inch, $18.50. 
For lath any price may be had for the asking, as the 
supply is light. There is more money in selling slabs to 
the pulp-makers and for mining and car boxing than 
in converting them into lath. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Association at its meeting 
last week decided to tack on a dollar to the prices of 
spruce, hemlock, pine, etc., and to raise the prices of 
hardwoods $2.50 to $5, according to the degree of 
scarcity and demand and the size of the order. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Richard Torpin; vice-president, N. B. Gaskill; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Charles P. Maule. Directors, J. 
Gibson Mellvaine, Charles Este, Conrad Geisel, Edward 
Anderson and Robert Heberton. The delegates to the 
Baltimore meeting will be Richard Torpin, J. Gibson 
Mellvaine and Charles J. Thompson. 

Frank J. Rambo, who has been with Lukens Brothers 
for a good many years, has started out for himself, 

Charles Thompson, chief partner in Lewis, Thompson 
& Co., recently made a trip through the west and made 
some large sales of mahogany. 

D. C. Van Buskirk, who was for twenty-seven years 
with the Rumbarger Lumber Company, has just con- 
cluded a three months’ vacation and has gone back to 
Nicaragua, where he is looking after the mahogany 
interests of G. D. Emery, the Boston capitalist, who is 
so extensively exploiting Nicaraguan hardwoods. Mr. 
Van Buskirk will not see civilization again for another 
three years. 

A couple of weeks ago Charles Este, the well known 
lumber dealer, discharged a colored man named Rich 
because his work was unsatisfactory and his conduct 
displeasing. Rich complained to District Attorney 
Rothermel that he was dismissed solely because he was 
compelled to act as a juror, and on Rich’s affidavit Judge 
Bregy, as a committing magistrate, issued a warrant 
for Mr. Este on the charge of interfering with the admin- 
istration of justice. On Saturday last Mr. Este appeared 
before the court and denied that he had ever tried to 
interfere with his servant’s duty as a juror. He was 
discharged for incompetency and impertinence, and his 
conduct had become so bad that the other servants all 
threatened to leave if Rich were retained. The judge 
accepted Mr. Este’s version of the matter and dis- 
charged him, but taking the occasion to remark that no 
employer is justified in discharging an employee 
because of his intention to serve as a juror. 

The arrival of the British steamer Clifton, with 
2,403,200 lath for the William M. Lloyd Company, Ltd., 
from St. Johns, N. F., is noted. 

Two lumber-laden schooners were totally wrecked 
during a hard blow that visited this coast on Sunday 
and Monday. The Jane C. Harris, from Washington, 
N. C., to this port went to pieces off Hatteras, and the 
Ephraim and Anne, from Norfolk, for Washington, D. 
C., with 204,000 feet of lumber, was wrecked off the 
Chesapeake capes and lost her captain and two men. 

W. F. Trexler, the general agent of the Central States 
Fast Dispatch, dropped dead on Saturday and was 
buried on the 27th. He was well known to lumbermen 
all over the country. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—We of Boston town are 
occupied nowadays in noting the signs of spring, as 
manifested in lengthening days overhead and diminishing 
coal supply down cellar, and also in the premonition of 
spring activity in lumber circles. The heavy snowfall of 
a week ago was succeeded by an equally heavy rain- 
storm, which effectually cleared the yards of snow and 
incidentally forced patriotic lumbermen to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday indoors. In the woods, however, 
snow is abundant, and the logger and sawyer are busily 
turning trees of all varieties into good dollars at a rapid 
rate. The hustle to make up for the adverse conditions 
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for logging which prevailed earlier in the season bids 
fair to accomplish the desired object, and it is thought 
that the cut of all varieties will be large. Indications 
are not lacking that the consumption, also, will be 
equally large, and recessions in price will be small if 
any. Here and there wholesalers report a marked 
activity, with large orders and many of them. Others 
say that trade is light and scattering. The old cry 
that hundreds of houses and tenements stand empty is 
heard, and the predisposed grumbler is as ready as ever 
to conclude that building will be limited. This is not 
a necessary consequence, however, and new building will 
probably go on the same as ever. 

Boston has had a visitor from the “land of the sun- 
down seas,” in the person of E. H. Lewis, of Lewis & 
Crane, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Lewis has been for a month 
or more with his ear to the ground in New England 
trying to estimate how much of the fine red cedar of 
his state can be consumed in the New England market 
and at what prices. His firm has been for years prom- 
inent in the west as manufacturers of cedar lumber 
and shingles, also of the Douglas fir. It is this latter 
wood which they wish particularly to place in New 
England, in the shape of flooring, ete. Mr. Lewis carries 
his arm in a sling, and says that he inadvertently ran 
against a policeman while stepping off a car. 

Frank B. Witherbee, of Jones & Witherbee, is spending 
the week in the northern hardwood country. He left 
Boston with his snowshoes in his pocket, and is cover- 
ing several hundred miles in the search for snaps in 
the way of hardwoods. 

It is reported that A. Fales & Son, South Framing- 
ham, have found it necessary to assign. No statement 
of the financial condition of the concern is obtainable 
at present. 

James T. Manson, of 8S. T. Manson & Co., East Bos- 
ton, the best mill workers in or about the city, is 
making an opportunity of the present quiet season for 
a visit to his old home in Kansas City, from where 
he will go for a few weeks to St. Augustine. Mr. Man- 
son is probably one of the oldest Hoo-Hoo in this part 
of the country. 





THE MONUSENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Feb. 28.—The lumber trade situa- 
tion here continues to be without notable developments. 
Business, though quite up to the normal for this season 
of the year, is rather quiet, and no pronounced increase 
in movement is expected for the present. The weather 
during nearly all of the past week has been exception- 
ally cold, and outdoor work has had to be suspended. 
Comparatively few building permits are being issued, 
and there are other evidences to indicate that builders 
and other users of lumber are cautiously feeling their 
way. 

Rassigte of North Carolina pine—air-dried stocks— 
have been quite heavy, and considerable lumber is piled 
up on the wharves. Yard men buy only to meet imme- 
diate necessitites, but the box-makers are in the mar- 
ket to a considerable extent. Although they profess to 
have few orders, it is observed that all the factories are 
fairly busy, and that the output is rather larger than 
at the same time last year. Prices for all grades are, 
relatively speaking, well maintained. Occasionally lots 
are disposed of under the current quotations, but in 
such instances necessity generally compels the seller to 
realize quick returns, and such transactions hardly 
afford an accurate indication of the existing status. 
Kiln-dried stocks are usually sold as soon as they can 
be gotten ready for shipment, and the demand is such 
that the manufacturers are able to maintain values 
without difficulty. In fact, the proposition to advance 
the official list of the North Carolina Pine Association 
another notch, which was made at the last meeting of 
this organization, is likely to go through. The open 
season is almost certain to usher in a further rise, 
unless an unforeseen change comes over the situation. 

White pine is moving in moderate quantities at fig- 
ures which compare favorably with the highest quota- 
tions current at the close of the year. 

Cypress is holding its own both as to price and move- 
ment. 

Poplar is so strong that the experiment is being made 
to introduce spruce as a substitute for a certain grade 
of boxes. All the hardwoods bring high values, and dry 
stocks appear to be in as much request as ever before. 
The exports, while not remarkable as to volume, are 
satisfactory in point of returns. 

The report circulated last week that plans have been 
practically completed for the formation of a combine 
to control the production of North Carolina pine lum- 
ber occasioned considerable discussion. It was stated 
that the capital of the proposed company, which is being 
promoted by Charles R. Flint, to whose talent for organ- 
ization a number of other industrial amalgamations owe 
their existence, will have a capital of $28,000,000, and 
will embrace plants which supply about 80 percent of 
the present output. According to statements made 
negotiations had progressed so far that the final details 
could be completed within a few days and that options 
had been obtained on about twenty concerns, among 
them the Branning Manufacturing Company, of Eden- 
ton, N. C.; the Tunis Lumber Company, of Baltimore 
and Norfolk; the J. L. Roper Lumber Company, of Nor- 
folk; the Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, 
Va.; the Cape Fear Lumber Company, the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company, of Georgetown, S. C.; the Sur- 
rey Lumber Company, of Dendron, Va., and several 
others hardly less important. The seven companies 
named are estimated to control about 4,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber, and to own about 600 miles of 
railroad. The mechanical appliances include several 


planing mills and a box factory. Their tangible assets 
are estimated at $23,000,000. In connection with the 
proposed company, a coast line of steamers is to be estab- 
lished, with vessels of large capacity, by which means 
it is hoped to effect large economies in the cost of trans- 
portation. This company includes Ogden Mills, a son 
of D. O. Mills; J. Crossthwait and Louis A. Hall as 
directors, all of New York. 

The present effort to consolidate the North Carolina 
pine interests has no connection with the attempt made 
about one year ago, and seems to have more substance. 
Inquiry among local lumbermen confirms the report of 
negotiations having been in progress for some time past. 
It is said, however, that matters have not gone as far as 
the account from New York would indicate. Options 
have been given, but no fixed agreement as to valua- 
tion has yet been arrived at. In this connection it is 
explained that a large mill with expensive machinery, 
but no timber to draw upon, would be worth compar- 
atively little, while a little mill with lots of timber 
would command a high price. Whether the various 
interests can be brought together is a question which 
affords scope for conjecture. Some lumbermen think 
that the move will prove successful and others take the 
contrary view. 

Interest among local lumbermen and especially among 
members of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, is at pres- 
ent centered upon the coming annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
will be held here next week. ‘The arrangements are 
practically complete. Business sessions are to be held 
at the Y. M. C. A. hall, and the headquarters of the 
organization wil] be at the Hotel Rennert. Both places 
are conveniently located with respect to railroads and 
car lines. They are within a stone’s throw of each 
other, and will afford every facility for the prompt 
transaction of business. The out-of-town delegates, of 
whom there are expected to be about 150 or more, will 
be the special guests of the Lumber Exchange, and 
extensive preparations have been made for their recep- 
tion and entertainment. Among the social features of 
the meeting is to be an elaborate banquet, and a recep- 
tion at the Hotel Rennert. The committee of entertain- 
ment consists of Francis E. Waters, chairman; S. P. 
Ryland, jr., H. Clay Tunis, P. M. Womble and §. C. 
Rowland. No better selections could have been made. 
The membership of the association in this city includes 
Dill & Roehle, Price & Co., Price & Heald, the Ryland 
& Brooks Lumber Company, George F. Sloan & Brother, 
T. J. Shryock & Co., the Tunis Lumber Company, and 
R. T. Waters & Son. 

The British schooner Henry arrived last Monday from 
St. John, N. B., with 475,568 feet of Nova Scotia spruce 
boards consigned to H. Clay Tunis. These boards are 
to take the place of poplar, used for certain grades of 
boxes. The present high price of poplar compels the 
manufacturers of boxes to employ spruce, which is 
cheaper, notwithstanding the duty of $2 a thousand 
feet on imported lumber. The Henry’s cargo is the 
second to arrive here. 

T. B. West has purchased from O, I. Visseau, of 
Dinwiddie, Va., 3,000,000 feet of lumber on the stump. 
The timber is located in Dinwiddie county, in the 
neighborhood of the courthouse. ‘The purchaser will 
erect a mill and conduct lumbering operations. Accord- 
ing to report the price paid was $3 a thousand feet. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated at Suffolk, Va., with a capital stock of not less 
than $3,000, nor more than $10,000, with D. K. Joyner, 
president; Elihu Joyner, vice-president, and Moses 
Joyner, secretary and treasurer. The company intends 
to establish a plant at Holland. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE. 


PirrssurG, Pa., Feb. 27.—There has been no decided 
activity in the lumber market during the past week, the 
severe cold snap having its usual apparent effect on the 
general volume of business. Stocks, especially in hem- 
lock, continue low with orders for every available stick 
to be had. The yard trade in pine is slow. The terms 
of sale have recently been shortened from ninety to 
sixty days, or 14 percent discount for cash within fif- 
teen days from date of invoice. Redwood shingles are 
hard to get, as the western dealers are finding it more 
profitable to ship from the coast to foreign countries 
than to the eastern part of this country. 

Willson Brothers, of the Tradesman’s building, secured 
the lumber contract for the 100 houses to be erected by 
Sembower & Hogsett at Uniontown. This includes 
750,000 feet of hemlock, 530,000 feet of yellow pine and 
800,000 lath. 

James B. Hill, the planing mill operator, who has 
within the past month invested $84,200 in Wilkinsburg 
property, purchasing land for a site for a new planing 
mill, has just added to his holdings by closing a deal 
for the purchase of- the property of the Levi Ludwick 
heirs, on Pitt street, in that borough. It is a large 
plat fronting 132 feet on Pitt street by 240 feet deep. 
The consideration was $15,180, making Mr. Hill’s total 
investment in Wilkinsburg property $97,380. 

The W. W. O’Neil Manufacturing Lumber Company 
is the name of a new concern that has been recently 
incorporated. Capt. W. W. O’Neil is the president of 
the company, and John Wilhelm, jr., is the secretary 
and treasurer. The company has located saw mills at 
points on the Cleveland & Pittsburg, the Lake Erie and 
the Panhandle railroads and has several plants in the 
Monongahela valley. The lumber is being cut in the 
vicinity of the mills. The company is making a spe- 
cialty of hardwoods. The timber is being sold in the 
rough, 

On March 1 the Empire Lumber Company succeeded 
the E. H. Wean Lumber Company, of Toledo, the cap- 


ital was doubled, and the general offices removed to the 
Tradesman’s building, Pittsburg, Pa. The active spirits 
in the ownership and management, R. D. Baker, of Pitts- 
burg,.and E. H. Wean, of Toledo, remain the same, but 
J. M. Hastings and James D. Rogers have retired, their 
interests having been absorbed by Messrs, Baker, Wean, 
Elliott and others. The company has a fine wholesale 
pine yard and a planing mill at Toledo, and has built 
up a successful business, which promises increased pros- 
perity under the new arrangement. 

The Rib River Lumber Company, of Toledo, has opened 
a branch office in the Second National bank building, on 
Liberty street, Pittsburg, Pa., in charge of W. D. Brown, 
vice-president of the company, and F. W. Aldrich, chief 
salesman. The Rib River Lumber Company has become 
a considerable factor in the Pittsburg white pine mar- 
ket during the past year, and the opening of this new 
office is expected to facilitate the conduct of its eastern 
business. 





Wisconsin Retailers. 


(Concluded from Page 37.) 


all their power of money and of political influence, and 
of social influence as well, which Mr. Dodge said counted 
even more than political influence, standing next to 
the power of money in its influence upon legislation. 
The bill also, having for its purpose the prevention 
of discriminations between the large and small ship- 
pers, would naturally have the hostility of the large 
commercial interests of the country and it therefore 
devolved upon the smaller shippers to do all that they 
could to secure the passage of the measure. He thought 
that all of the representatives from Wisconsin would 
be on the right side of this matter, and recommended 
that every lumberman use his personal influence to the 
utmost in this direction and at once. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was 
adopted and Mr. Dodge then offered a verbal resolution, 
embodying a vote of thanks to Mayor Rose, which was 
also adopted. 

The report of the committee on constitution and by- 
lows was presented as follows, and unanimously 
adopted: 

Your committee on constitution and by-laws would respect- 
fully report and recommend the adoption of the following as 
a new paragraph to follow the first paragraph of section No. 
3, of the constitution, entitled “Poachers :” 

The sale of lumber, sash or doors for shipment to 
the yard of a person listed as a poacher shall be 
held an offence against this section when the whole- 
saler or jobber of whom purchase is made has 
notice or reasonable evidence that such poacher 
intends by rebilling or otherwise to ship such lum- 
ber into prohibited territory. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

NELS HOLMAN, 

D. DICKINSON, 

F, B. Weer, 
Committee. 


President Pierstorff then announced the appointment 
of the special committee upon the proposed plan of 
reorganization of associations, consisting of A. C. Dodge, 
of Monroe, chairman; N. Holman, of Deerfield, and D. 
Dickinson, of Beaver Dam. 

The election of officers was next in order, and Presi- 
dent William F, Pierstorff and Treasurer Theodore 
Huber were unanimously reelected. In the election for 
directors W. F. Lapsley and E. H. Gerard were 
appointed tellers and nominations were received and 
ballots held separately for three directors, with the 
following result: 

‘ aa B. Miller, Miller Hardware & Lumber Company, Elma 
Senter. 

BE. W. Wilcox, Wilcox & Morris Company, Fort Atkinson. 

KE. J. McCormack, Tuba City. 

These three members with the president and treasurer 
constitute the directory. 

The auditing committee reported that it found the 
books and accounts of the treasurer correct. In the 
matter .of sending a delegate to Baltimore Mr. Dodge 
moved that this be left to the discretion of the board 
of directors, which was carried. President Pierstorff 
then announced that Mr. Hollis would say a few words . 
regarding the matter of insurance, but Mr. Hollis said 
that as the hour was so late and the members impatient 
to adjourn, he would not take up their time. He merely 
called attention to the saving between the old line com- 
panies and the mutual companies and said that it was 
necessary to stand by the mutual companies in order 
to keep the stock companies by putting down rates 
temporarily from wiping them out of existence. The 
members who had been benefited by the permanent re- 
duction in rates which had been brought about by the 
mutual companies should stand by them and not be 
seduced by any such offers. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30. 


The Directors’ Meeting. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the con- 
vention there was held a short session of the directors, 
at which Paul Lachmund was reelected secretary. No 
action was taken upon the matter of sending a delegate 
to Baltimore, which occasioned some surprise, as one 
or two of the directors had beforehand expressed their 
desire to send such a delegate; but in the hurry of 
getting ready for departure from the city this matter 
was not attended to, nor was there any action taken 
delegating the representation to Secretary Hollis or some 
other party, as had been suggested in case the associa- 
tion did not feel like sending a delegate of its own. 
There was no other matter of importance before the 
meeting. 
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Wisconsin Hemlock. 





Annual Meeting of the Association at Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 1.—The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in the club rooms of the Plankinton house 
today, and was the best meeting the association has 
ever held. Over fifty hemlock manufacturers were 
present and took an active interest in the deliberations 
of the meeting. Many matters of interest to the hem- 
lock trade were considered, and the price list was 
revised and slightly advanced. 

President McMillan called the meeting to order at 
ll a. m. and stated that after the price list commit- 
tee had met in Wausau, in January, several members 
had suggested it would’ be well to have a general meet- 
ing to talk over the situation, and accordingly this 
meeting had been called. As the time for the annual 
meeting in October had been passed by without a meet- 
ing, this meeting would be considered the annual meet- 
ing. 

Secretary Shepard apologized for not having the 
minutes of the last meeting or the annual report, which 
he had prepared, as in packing his grip it had unfortu- 
nately been left out, and he had not discovered the fact 
until just as he came into the meeting room. He 
explained briefly what he had outlined in his report, 
and stated that he would have it printed in pamphlet 
form and sent to members. 

A list of those present showed an attendance larger 
than at any previous meeting of the association. The 
list follows: 


Those Present. 


B. F. MeMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

F. W. Shepard, Rousseau & Shepard Co., Chelsea, Wis. 

L. A. Rousseau, Rousseau & Shepard Co., Chelsea, Wis. 

J. T. Barber, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 

’. P. Stone, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, Wis. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 

James Roper, Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 

James O'Callaghan, O. C. Company, Vulcan, Mich. 

G. H. Westman, Westman Lbr. Co., Doggett, Mich. 

A. H. Butts, Lillie Lbr. Co., Talbott, Mich. 

John H. Chesak, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Wis. 

M. J. Stern, Flour City Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

F. L. Tibbits, Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Benjamin Heineman, George E. Foster Lbr. Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Clyde Bronson, Wixson, Bronson & French Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. D. Connor, R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

George R. Lindsay, Little Wolf River Lbr. Co., Manawa, 
Vj 


is. 
Cc. P. Ellingson, Ellingson Lbr. Co., Stetsonville, Wis. 
Cc. H. Werden, Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co., Scofield, Wis. 
Cc. 8. Corse, Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago, III. 
Cc. B. Boutelle, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
W. H. Bradbury, Holway estate, La Crosse. Wis. 
W. F. Kellogg, Centralia Lbr. Co., Centralia, Wis. 
Rk. D. Pike, Bayfield, Wis. 
Paul Weed, Weed Lbr. Co., Ashland, Wis. 
L. W. Gibson, Medford Mfg. Co., Medford, Wis. 
Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. E. Priestly, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. N. Killen, Medford Mfg. Co., Medford, Wis. 
A. McGowan, Madison, Wis. 
W. A. Maetz, Brillion, Wis. 
W. H. Collins, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, Wis. 
c. $8. Curtis, Fenwood Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
W. G. Wheeler, Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cc. H. Worcester, C. H. Worcester & Co., Fisher, Mich. 
A. 8. Badger, Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 
D. A. Kennedy, J. J. Kennedy Lbr. Co., Rib Lake, Wis. 
A. L. Annes, Curtis & Ya'e Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. A. Holt, Holt Lbr. Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Harry Whigham, Raton, Mich. 
John L. Lamb, Raton, Mich. 
A. W. Clark, Menominee, Mich. 
Cc. J. Midberry, Gurney Lbr. Co., Gurney, Wis. 
Charles I’. Heidrick, Heidrick & Matson Lbr. Co, Westboro, 
Wis. 
J. E. Heidrick, Heidrick & Matson Lbr. Co., Westboro, 
Wis 


F. J. Lang, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich. 

H. A. Rumsey, Holt Lbr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Worden, Oshkosh, Wis. 

A. R. Week, John Week Lbr. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


President McMillan welcomed all present to the meet- 
ing and invited all who were not members to join. He 
spoke of the advance in popularity and price of hemlock 
lumber, in the lumber markets of the country, and con- 
gratulated the association on the part it had taken in 
furthering the trade. 

Col. J. T. Barber urged all present not members to 
join the association. He said it was the duty of all 
hemlock manufacturers to join and help the good cause 
along. The organization had done great work and 
deserved the support of everyone in the business. 


New Members. 


The following new members were received: 


Dennison, Jackson Co., Hartford, Wis. 

Wixson, Bronson & French Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Fenwood Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

R. D. Vike, Bayfield, Wis. 

R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Price Discussion. 


F. P. Stone, in order to bring the matter up for dis- 
cussion, moved that the present price list be approved. 

Mr. Barber said that an expression of opinion from 
all present would be of great help to the price list com- 
mittee. It was not infallible and would like to receive 
the views of all hemlock men present. 

Secretary Shepard said he favored an advance on 


dimension. He thought the conditions warranted it. 
He read several letters from members not present bear- 
ing on the subject, and also a letter from Charles A. 
Bigelow, secretary of the Michigan Hemlock Association, 
and that association’s new price list. Mr. Bigelow sug- 
gested that the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association adopt the Michigan rules for grading, which 
he stated were making money for the members of the 
association. 

C, 8. Curtis favored an advance in hemlock lumber, 
in view of the fact that there is likely soon to be an 
advance in white pine prices. He suggested a general 
advance of 50 cents a thousand. He did not believe an 
advanced price would curtail the demand. 

Mr. Stone did not favor a further advance at present, 
fearing it would make the differential between it and 
pine too small. 

W. A. Holt believed that No. 1 hemlock should be 
put on the same basis as No, 2 pine piece stuff. He de- 
clared that every one knew that No. 1 hemlock is even 
better than No. 2 pine, and as a general principle he 
favored a differential of $1.50 between pine and hem- 
lock. His concern had never had such a hemlock trade 
as it is now experiencing, shipping large quantities to 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and other eastern points as 
well as having a good western trade. Either Michigan 
hemlock was getting scarce or Michigan prices were 
higher. Indiana and Ohio were taking all the Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan hemlock that they can get. 

G. R. Lindsay, of Manawa, Wis., favored more con- 
servative action. The only thing he thought should be 
advanced was No. 2 boards. He also suggested a revi- 
sion of the association weights. 

George H. Chapman said he had just finished a test 
of timber weights, and found that none weighed more 
than the association weights. 

L. A. Rousseau, of Chelsea, stated that if care were 
taken with timbers to keep ice and snow off that they 
would not be found to weigh more than the official 
weights. Mr, Rousseau did not approve of the Michi- 
gan grading rules for Wisconsin stock. 

C. Il. Worcester, of Fisher, Mich., said that Menominee 
sales were all based on a percentage of 18-foot and 
longer. The advantage of water shipments gave Menomi- 
nee a little higher price on pine and hardwood lumber 
in cargo shipments, and lately the same thing was 
applying to hemlock lumber. He believed that the log 
crop of hemlock would be short this winter, and that 
higher prices would prevail in the fall. 

Col. Barber declared he was firmly in favor of an 
advance in No, 2 boards. Mr. Boutelle, who represented 
his concern, had found pine piece stuff selling with the 
prospect of an early advance, and that an advance in 
hemlock was expected by the trade. 

C. P. Ellingson favored a differential of $1.75 be- 
tween pine and hemlock. 

W. H. Bradbury, of La Crosse, favored a differential 
of $1.50 between hemlock and pine. There was a scarcity 
of dry hemlock lumber, and he thought that this differ- 
ential could easily be maintained. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of Minneapolis, favored a $1.50 
differential and an advance on inch hemlock of $1 a 
thousand. 

President McMillan said that when the old association 
was organized in La Crosse several years ago he favored 
a differential of $1.50, but the majority wanted $2. 
Since then hemlock had become firmly intrenched in the 
trade, yet he did not believe the differential had better 
be reduced now, the trade having been educated to the 
$2 differential. During the last few years hemlock is 
being used for many purposes not dreamed of three 
years ago. It is a great box lumber. Mr. MeMillan 
feared that labor troubles might in the near future 
threaten the development of trade, and therefore he 
cautioned conservatism. 

Eugene Shaw favored an advance on No. 2 boards at 
least, if not on dimension. He declared that if Wiscon- 
sin hemlock prices were lower than Michigan prices, it 
was plain the situation would not long remain so, and 
that Michigan hemlock men would soon meet the com- 
petition unless Wisconsin hemlock advanced. 

Capt. D. R. Pike, of Bayfield, told of the firm condi- 
tions prevailing on Chequamegon bay in pine. 

C. S. Curtis pointed out the remarkable increase in 
the demand for hemlock boards for boxes, in place 
of pine. 


Prices Advanced. 


A. 8. Badger favored an advance, and moved that 
No. 1 hemlock piece stuff be placed at a differential of 
$1.50 below No. 1 pine piece stuff. The motion pre- 
vailed almost unanimously. 

Mr. Badger then moved that the differential between 
No. 1 and No. 2 hemlock piece stuff be $1.50. This 
motion also prevailed. 

Col. Barber moved that it be the sense of the meet- 
ing that all inch hemlock be advanced 50 cents. This 
motion prevailed. 

Col. Barber explained that in the Eau Claire district 
considerable piece stuff was made by gangs, and as a 
result there was some too poorly manufactured to go 
in No. 2, so they listed a No. 3, or cull grade, which the 
others in the association did not list. 

L, A. Rousseau suggested that there be a price estab- 
lished for No. 3 or cull dimension, as more or less of it 
was made by most manufacturers. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, 50 cents a thousand will 
be charged for surfacing one side and edge. 

On motion of Eugene Shaw, a committee of five on 
nominations to report after lunch was appointed, con- 
sisting of C. S. Curtis, J: T. Barber, Ira Carley, C. P. 
Ellingson and W. H. Bradbury. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 3 p. m. 
by President McMillan, who called for the report of 
the committee on nominations, which was presented by 
Chairman C. 8. Curtis, recommending the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

J. T. Barber, Eau Claire, Wis., president. 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis., vice-president. 


Fk. W. Shepard, Chelsea, Wis., secretary. 
A. R. Week, Stevens Point, Wis., treasurer. 


On motion, these officers were duly elected. 

President Barber in taking the chair, gracefully sur- 
rendered by Mr. McMillan, the retiring president, made 
a few appropriate remarks. 

It was suggested that No. 3 or cull dimension be 
listed on the price list. Mr. Curtis moved that the price 
list committee be instructed to list cull dimension at 
a price $2 less than boards of the same grade. Consid- 
erable discussion followed. Mr. Carley did not approve 
of the idea, nor did Mr. McMillan. On vote, the 
motion did not prevail. 

Mr. McMillan made an announcement which he said 
he thought would please ali. It was that W. D. Con- 
nor, of the R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis., would 
enter the name of his company for membership. 

W. A. Holt reported for the price list committee that 
the committee found it impossible to make the $1.50 
differential in all instances without reducing the pres- 
ent prices, and in such instances the price was not 
changed. 

The revised list as adopted today is as follows: 


Official Price List of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association; Revised [March 1, 1900, Effective March 1, 1900. 


Prices f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., freight rate. 
S18 & E 


8ft. 10ft.12&14ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20ft. 22ft. 24 ft. 
2x4 ..$ 9.25 $12.50 $11.25 $11.25 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $13.75 
2x6... 9.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.75 12.75 13.75 13.75 
2x8... 9.25 11.50 11.25 11.25 12.75 13.25 13.00 13.50 
2x10.. 9.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.25 12.75 13.75 13.75 
2x12.. 10.25 12.75 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.25 14.25 14.25 


ROUGH. 

10 ft.12&14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 22 ft. 24 ft. 
8x8 .. ..$12.50 $11.50 $11.50 $12.50 $12.50 $13.50 $13.50 
3x10 .... 13.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 
8x12 .... 13.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 138.50 14.50 15.00 


4x4 to 8x8 12.50 11.50 11.50 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.00 
No. 2 piece stuff $1.50 a thousand less than No. 1. 


BOARDS. 
No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 ft. and longer, S1S......... $14.50 
No. 1, 6, 8 and 10 inch, 10 ft. and longer, S1S...... 13.50 
No. 2, mixed widths and lengths, boards and strips, 42.00 
| PR Te i ie POL A rte ji 4 
No. 1 abipiap of D: & M., 10 06 16 Tee cc kh sc osesece 14.50 
No. 2 eiipiap or D. & M., SB £0 UG Fees ccc sc ncc cccees 13.00 


Cull boards and strips, mixed widths and lengths, S18. 10.00 

Mr. MeMillan moved that the grade of No. 2 mixed 
widths should mean six feet and longer, four inches 
and wider. The motion prevailed. 

A motion was passed to the effect that the expenses 
of the members of the price list committee be paid by 
the association when they attend special meetings. 

Treasurer A. R. Week reported a balance on hand 
March 1, 1900, of $526.78, from which the secretary’s 
office is yet to be paid. 

A motion was passed to the effect that the basis of 
assessment of $5 a million feet for membership apply 
only to rail shipments, and that cargo shipments be 
exempted. 

The following were elected members of the board of 
directors: W. D. Connor, Marshfield, Wis.; J. T. Bar- 
ber, and Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis.; B. F. McMil- 
lan, McMillan, Wis., and James O’Callaghan, Vulcan, 
Mich. 

Pulp Wood Shipments. 

Secretary Shepard brought up the matter of allow- 
ing saw logs to be shipped out as pulp wood. He 
stated the situation as it exists along the Wisconsin 
Central railroad, as outlined by him in an interview - 
in the last issue of the American Lumberman. C. 8. 
Curtis and B. F. McMillan discussed the subject at 
length, suggesting different courses that might be pur- 
sued in the effort to have the evil remedied. Mr. Butts 
stated the Northwestern railroad was shipping pulp 
wood from northern Michigan that consisted largely of 
saw logs. A committee of three was appointed to draft 
resolutions regarding the pulp wood evil, consisting of 
Messrs. Killen, Shepard and McMillan. 


In Memory of W. E. Sawyer. 

Eugene Shaw introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, deeply deplore the 
death of our late vice-president, W. E. Sawyer, of La Crosse, 
Wis., a man whose friendship and wise counsel was of great 
value to us, our association and the trade, and at this, the 
first meeting of the association since his death, extend to his 
family our sincere sympathy ; and, further be it 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 


family of the deceased and be recorded in the minutes of 
this association. 


Uniform Delivered Lists. 


W. F. Kellogg urged the association to adopt the 
uniform delivered price list used by the Mississippi 
Valley and Wisconsin Valley associations, The matter 
was exhaustively discussed, and at length the secretary 
was instructed to issue such lists as soon as possible. 

The chair announced Messrs. Stone, Chapman, Holt, 
Ellingson and Week as members of the price list com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

A motion was passed confirming the list adopted 
today, it being the sense of the meeting that it shall be 
the selling price for hemlock lumber to the retail trade. 
The convention adjourned at 6:30 p. m. 
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LOCAL An» 
DERSONAL 


E. M. Simonson, the True & True Company’s Wiscon- 
sin man, was at the head office in Chicago last week. 


Joseph L. Lytle, of the Curll & Lytle Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., a prominent wholesale concern of 
that city, was in Chicago during the past week. 

Thomas E. Coale, of the extensive wholesale concern 
of William Whitmer & Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in the city this week on his way home from a 
northern trip, where he went in the interests of his 
firm. 


W. M. Gunton, of the W. M. Gunton Lumber Com- 
pany, this city and Rochelle, La., and C. 8. W. Hinckley, 
representing the same company on the road, have been 
in New Orleans the past week taking in the Mardi 
Gras sights. 


Among the Chicago lumbermen who have been in New 
Orleans at Mardi Gras during the past week are Her- 
man H. Hettler, of the KE. S. Hartwell Lumber Com- 
pany; F. T. Boles, of the Lord & Bushnell Company; 
and George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The Sample Lumber Company, of Hollins, Ala., 
announces that its headquarters have been removed to 
Birmingham, Ala., where its offices are Nos. 5 and 6 
Chalifoux building. In its new location the Sample 
Lumber Company extends an invitation to its many 
friends in the trade to visit it. 


D. C. Burgoyne, of Burgoyne Brothers, manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers in all kinds of hardwood lumber 
at Paris, Tex., was a caller at the Lumberman office this 
week. His firm has a large trade in the north, but 
Mr. Burgoyne promises himself not to come to Chicago 
again during the storm season, however attractive its 
lumber markets. 


D. S. Pate, president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, 501 Fisher building, this city, left last week for 
a somewhat extended southern trip, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pate. During the past week they have been at New 
Orleans to witness the Mardi Gras festivities, after 
which Mr. Pate intended to make the rounds of the 
various mills in which his company is interested. After 
this Mr. and Mrs. Pate will visit several winter resorts 
on the Florida coast, and be absent five or six weeks. 

Frank N. Snell, who is one of the best known sales- 
men in the Wisconsin lumber trade, has recently 
resigned his position, taking effect March 1, with the 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, at Madison, 
and has removed to Milwaukee, his former home. Mr. 
Snell has opened an office in Milwaukee, and will do a 
wholesale and commission business, primarily repre- 
senting the manufacturing firm of H. Zech & Co., of 
Ellis Junction, Wis., whose product he will market 
through southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. Mr. 
Snell is an excellent lumberman, and has a large 
clientele among the retail dealers of the state, who will 
be glad to welcome him on his occasional visits through 
the country. 


Information was received from New Orleans on 
Wednesday that Enoch Bros., of Jackson, Miss., had 
purchased through J. D. Lacey & Co., of New Orleans, 
from A. T. and F. W. Squires, of Grant, Mich., 40,000 
acres of longleaf pine timber land in Pike and Marion 
counties, Mississippi, adjacent to other holdings of 
Enoch Bros., and tributary to their plant at Fernwood, 
Miss., conducted under the style of the Fernwood Lum- 
ber Company. It is estimated that these newly acquired 
lands will cut 400,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 
In this connection it may be of interest to state that, 
also largely through J. D. Lacey & Co., Wright, Blod- 
gett & Kelley, representing a syndicate of Michigan 
timber investors, have closed up purchases that have 
been negotiated during the last few months aggregating 
about 235,000 acres of pine lands, located mainly in 
Caleasieu parish. The same parties are now negotiating 
for still other properties in the same section. 


George A. Ferguson, who is well known in sash and 
door circles in this city, for several years past in 
charge of the estimating department for John A. Gauger 
& Co., has recently associated himself with the Mor- 
gan Company, manufacturers and wholesalers of sash 
and doors at Oshkosh, Wis., and Chicago. Mr. Ferguson 
will henceforth represent this sterling concern in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and in the entire section along the southern Atlantic 
coast to Alabama. He has been connected with the sash 
and door trade of Chicago during the past seven years, 
and before that had much practical experience in the 
same line of business at various western points. Besides 
being a thoroughly practical sash and door man, Mr. 
Ferguson has a pleasing address and we predict will 
make many warm friends in his new territory. The 
Lumberman has no hesitation in recommending him to 
the confidence of the trade in the eastern and south- 
eastern states. 

Robert B. Edgar, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., has 
lately accepted the post of assistant manager of the 
hardwood department of the American Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., and will from 
now on be pleased to hear from any of his friends in 
the lumber business. Mr. Edgar comes from a family 
of lumbermen, one of his brothers having been con- 














nected with the Cloquet Lumber Company, of Cloquet, 
Minn., while another brother is at present secretary 
and treasurer of the Fordyce Lumber Company, of 
Fordyce, Ark. He has had a practical education in the 
lumber business, having been for several years with one 
of the largest hardwood concerns of Nashville, Tenn. 
The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
for manager of its hardwood department A. S. Bliss, 
who has been in the lumber business from youth, and 
will now have an able assistant in Mr. Edgar, and also 
in J. C. Van Every, of Philadelphia, who has been for 
years connected with prominent Philadelphia concerns. 
The hardwood department of this company is now 
fully equipped, and is prepared to take care of any 
problems in that line which may be presented. 

H. F. Seymour, for many years a resident of Chicago, 
where he was interested chiefly in cypress lumber, much 
of the time as a representative of the consolidated 
cypress interests of the gulf coast, was in the city this 
week and made the American Lumberman a pleasant 
call. At the present time Mr. Seymour is a resident 
of Kansas City, Mo., where he went on January 1 as 
manager of the Louisiana & Gulf Lumber Company, a 
new firm operating a wholesale and retail lumber yard 
at Nineteenth and Main streets, Kansas City. C. J. 
Carter, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, is president; Edgar W. Clark, vice-president, and 
W. F. Bates, secretary, the two latter gentlemen being 
the principal partners in the line yard firm of Clark & 
Bates, having numerous yards in Kansas and Indian 
Territory. The Louisiana & Gulf Lumber Company will 
handle chiefly yellow pine and cypress lumber, obtain- 
ing its supplies from the mills owned by the components 
of the firm, the C. J. Carter Lumber Company having 
two mills manufacturing yellow pine, one in Louisiana, 
and one in Arkansas, and Clark & Bates having one 
mill located in Louisiana. The company also handles 
white pine to some extent. Mr. Seymour returned to 
the southwest on Wednesday evening last, being accom- 
panied by his family. 





A New Distributing House at Indianapolis. 


The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, Merrill, 
Wis., has just instituted quite a departure in its meth- 
ods of conducting business, having started a large dis- 
tributing house at Indianapolis, Ind., which has been 
placed in charge of Charles L. Barnett, for many years 
past the Indiana representative of the Radford Sash & 
Door Company, of Chicago. J. 8. Thompson, manager 
of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company at Merrill, 
was in the city this week on his way to Indianapolis, and 
was accompanied by Mr. Barnett. The company will 
carry at Indianapolis as complete a stock of sash, doors, 
blinds, ete., as can be found in any warehouse in the 
country, and will have also special facilities for getting 
out odd work. It will devote particular attention at 
the Indianapolis branch to making prompt shipments of 
anything in the sash and door line, and will confine its 
operations to the retail trade only. 

Mr. Barnett has represented the Radford people in 
Indiana territory during the past twelve years, and 
has the acquaintance and friendship of the entire trade 
in that state, as well as of many dealers in Ohio. A 
stock of goods has already been shipped from Merrill to 
the new warehouse, and by the time this issue reaches 
our readers the new branch will be fully equipped for 
doing business. The selection of Indianapolis as a dis- 
tributing point is undoubtedly a wise one from several 
points of view, chiefly, however, because there is at pres- 
ent no institution of that kind in the city. That the 
new house, backed by so influential a concern as the 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, and under the 
efficient management of Mr. Barnett, will do an exten- 
sive business, seems well assured. 





Meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago will be held at Kinsley’s, on 
Monday, March 5, at 1 p.m. The president of the asso- 
ciation, Arthur Gourley, will tender a luncheon to the 
members of the association, which will be served 
promptly at 1 p. m., and as soon as through the business 
meeting of the association will be held, for the election 
of a board of directors, a committee on arbitration, a 
committee on appeals and a committee on hardwoods 
for the ensuing year. 





Into a New Field. 


One of those cases where both congratulations and 
regrets are in order is in the removal from this section 
of the country to the Pacific northwest of Charles W. 
Croty, of Tomah, Wis., for five years past southern Wis- 
consin salesman for the well known firm of Radford 
Bros. & Co., Oshkosh. On March 1 Mr. Croty severed 
his connection with this firm, and intends leaving the 
coming week for Tacoma, Wash., where he will locate 
in business for himself in handling Pacific coast lum- 
ber and shingles. It is reported that he has quite a 
nice bunch of capital of his own to invest and has con- 
siderably more behind it, and that he will associate him- 
self with others in forming a strong organization. 

Mr. Croty’s first experience in the sash and door trade 
was acquired with the Kansas Sash & Door Company, 
of Wichita, Kan. Upon the dissolution of that organ- 
ization, he came to Milwaukee as the southern Wisconsin 
representative of the Cream City Sash & Door Com- 
pany, with which concern he remained for three years. 
In 1895 he associated himself with Radford Bros. & Co. 

That Mr. Croty will be successful in his venture on 
the Pacific coast is practically a foregone conclusion. 
He has an abundance of hustling ability and a wide and 


intimate acquaintance in the trade of the middle west, 
and particularly in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. This acquaint- 
ance will prove invaluable to him in his new connection. 
The American Lumberman has no hesitation in recom- 
mending Mr. Croty to its friends on the Pacifie coast. 
They will find in him a genial, whole-souled, straight- 
forward gentleman and an excellent business man. His 
numerous friends among the wholesale and retail deal- 
ers and salesmen in this section of the country wish the 
best of success for “Radford’s Irishman” in the new 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Weather conditions in a large portion of the dis- 
tributive field this week has tended to restrict demand 
from the retail yards. At best it is a little early to 
look for the spring revival and with a blanket of snow 
covering the middle west and southwest retailers see 
no immediate prospect of moving the stock already in 
their yards. Until present supplies are largely disposed 
of they are not likely to do much buying except of odds 
and ends to fill in broken assortments. Probably the 
snow that fell on Tuesday night and Wednesday will 
not last long and when it goes off the usual spring 
affliction of bottomless country roads will have to be 
met. Thus it does not appear that the country yard 
trade offers any prospect of activity for another thirty 
days or so. What will come after the weather becomes 
settled is largely a matter of conjecture. Yet good 
judges contend that the retail business this season will 
be at least as good as it was last year, and probably 
better. 








tt * cs 


How seriously building operations throughout the 
country will be affected by high prices for material 
and labor cannot be foretold. There is not likely to be 
much speculative building until conditions change, but 
in what might be termed legitimate lines, the building 
of homes, improvement of farm buildings and the like, 
there ought at least to be a measure of activity if we 
are to judge the future by the past. The greatest activ- 
ity in this class of building has been in times of pros- 
perity, a condition always accompanied by high prices. 
Probably further advances on lumber and mill work 
would be detrimental to even the class of building above 
referred to, but with the maintenance of present values 
there is no reason to feel discouraged over the building 
outlook. Last spring there was a large amount of 
factory construction, possibly more than can be looked 
for this year, though a considerable amount of it is 
already in prospect. The depressing influence of labor 
troubles is only sporadic at present, Chicago being the 
principal point affected so far. The outcome of the 
contest now being waged in this city probably will have 
a large influence on the labor situation all over the 
country. 

* * * 

About the most favorable feature of the market is 
the continued active demand for lumber to be used in 
various lines of manufacture. The call for car material 
has been unusually heavy for a year past, and indica- 
tions point to a continuance of the demand on the same 
basis all through this season. The car factories are 
filled with orders for months ahead, while many of the 
big trunk lines are still figuring on additional rolling 
stock. Other railroad material, including bridge 
material, ties, etc., is also doing well. The demand for 
box lumber keeps the supply of low grade inch, not 
only in white pine, but in spruce, North Carolina pine, 
poplar and several of the hardwoods, right down to the 
saws. This heavy call for low grade lumber is a boon 
to the manufacturer who in previous years frequently 
had trouble in disposing of his low grade product at 
anything like a reasonable price. From the way in 
which low grade lumber is being bought up in advance 
it is evident that most wholesalers expect the demand 
for this stock to hold up well for at least several months 
to come. For the better grades of factory lumber the 
demand is not heavy at present, but the supply of dry 
stock is so light that it is hard for buyers to get the 
lumber even in small quantities when they want it. 

+ * * 


Loggers in the white pine woods have been doing good 
work for a month past, and in some districts a full cut 
of logs is now assured.~ There will be a shortage in 
some other districts, however, and on the whole the 
total cut is not expected to reach the total of a year 
ago. At mill points on Lake Superior several heavy 
sales have been made within a week or two and at 
prices which indicate a high range of values, for the 
first part of the season at least. At some of the whole- 
sale distributing markets wholesalers maintain that 
the present basis of prices at the mills is practically 
prohibitive, but nevertheless buyers are taking the stock, 
some of them paying liberal advances on lumber con- 
tracted to be cut during the coming season. The interior 
mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota are not quite so high 
in their prices, relatively speaking, as are the lake mills. 
No changes have been made in the list since about the 
middle of January and it is not likely that any will 
be made, at least until after the beginning of spring 
trade. At a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association held this week, the January price 
list was reaffirmed and it was the declared intention of 
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the members to hold prices right up to that list. For 
several weeks there has been a slight weakness in piece 
stuff at the interior mills, but as stocks have been con- 
siderably reduced since the first of the year it is believed 
this weakness will soon disappear. At Chicago the 
wholesale dealers have been forced to advance white pine 
prices because of the situation at the sources of supply, 
and it is believed the same influences will tend to cause 
an advance in the near future at distributing markets on 
Lake Erie. 
* * * 

There is evidently a firmer feeling among wholesalers 
and manufacturers of southern pine than existed two 
or three weeks ago. It is true there are still rumors of 
price cutting on dressed stock, but taking everything 
into consideration the market is remarkably firm for 
this season of the year. The wholesalers and mill opera- 
tors report trade from the country yards rather light, 
but look for a material revival in this business within 
the next thirty days. The main strength of the southern 
pine situation comes from the heavy demand for car 
material and bill stuff of all kinds, in addition to a good 
call for export stock. Jt is stated that mills all through 
the south are well filled with orders for bill stuff and 
at the mills on the gulf coast that cater to the 
export trade it is said to be almost impossible to place 
orders for timbers where prompt shipment is a condi- 
tion. The local demand for lumber through the south 
is good and promises to be even better during the coming 
season than it was last year. While the gulf coast 
mills are filled with export orders and therefore largely 
independent of interior conditions, the sales of the 
interior mills this year will compare favorably with last 
and prospects are regarded as brighter than they were 
a year ago. The only change in prices for southern 
pine is an advance of 50 cents a thousand on 10-inch 
No. 2 boards, 2x4s No. 2 and timbers. With these 
changes the present list will probably be the one on 
which most of the spring business is done. 


* + 7 


Cypress conditions show no change, the situation 
being eminently satisfactory from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint. Ruling prices on North Carolina pine are 
if anything above the list and the demand for both 
dressed and rough lumber is brisk, keeping stock moving 
in liberal volume at a season of the year when a dull 
trade is ordinarily expected. Eastern spruce is holding 
its own, with dry stock very scarce. Dry hemlock is 
another scarce article in the eastern territory, with the 
result that no trouble is experienced in maintaining 
the high basis of prices for that lumber. Western hem- 
lock holds up well as to price, in spite of an increased 
cut of logs during the winter. On Pacific coast lumber 
and shingles the reports continue satisfactory, indicating 
plenty of orders at the mills and firm prices. 


as * * 


Outside of a slight easing off in prices for quarter 
sawed white oak, previously referred to in these col- 
umns, the hardwood market shows no particular change 
from the position it has occupied for several months 
past. Dry lumber is not available in sufficient volume 
to meet the requirements of demand, and the prediction 
is made that there will be a shortage of dry stock 
throughout the season. The production of hardwood 
for the coming year will be heavy, but stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers and at the mills have been shipped 
out so closely that it will take a vast accumulation 
before the void thus made can be filled. A growing 
scarcity is noted in poplar, on which prices have a 
tendency to advance. Some other woods are also crawl- 
ing up a little, but in the main the basis of prices is 
about the same that has ruled throughout the winter. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


The committee appointed several weeks ago to revise 
the Chicago price list reported at a meeting held on 
Wednesday at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in the Bedford building. Contrary to what had 
been expected, the committee did not confine itself to 
evening up the list, but recommended a general advance 
on everything but siding, ceiling and piece stuff, the 
advance ranging from $4 on good lumber down to $1 
on common boards and strips. In presenting the recom- 
mendations of the committee the chairman stated that 
the new list had been made up with the idea of putting 
prices where they would be in some measure commen- 
surate with prices that are now being asked for lumber 
at the sources of supply on the upper lakes. It was 
stated that the eastern markets were paying these 
prices, particularly Cleveland, Toledo and Pittsburg, 
and the committee predicted that unless Chicago prices 
were materially advanced dealers here would not be able 
to replace their present stocks at the figures they were 
sold for. This view of the situation was concurred in 
by most of those present, but on the other hand it was 
pointed out that selling competition on present prices 
was just as strong from interior mills in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota as was the buying competition from 
eastern markets at lake points. An expression of opin- 
ion brought out the fact that few of the dealers here 
cared to purchase any quantity of lumber at prices now 
being asked at the mills, though many of them are ap- 
parently willing to dispose of what stock they have 
on hand at figures that mean a good profit over the cost 
price, and take their chances on the future. 

After an informal discussion covering: all phases. of 
the question, it was evident that the committee’s report 


did not meet with general approval, mainly because it 
was regarded as a little early in the season to make 
such a heavy advance. The list was accordingly taken 
up section by section with the result that advances 
were made of $3 a thousand on first and second clear, 
14, 14 to 2 inch; $2 a thousand on third clear, and $1 
a thousand on A, B and C select and thick shop. Inch 
finishing was advanced $3 a thousand on firsts and sec- 
onds and $2 a thousand on third clear; all other items 
under inch finishing remaining the same as in the old 
list. 

A and B 12-inch stock boards were advanced $2 a 
thousand each, and other items under that heading 
remaining unchanged. On No. 1 common boards, 8, 
10 and 12 inch, a horizontal advance of 50 cents a thou- 
sand was made, as against an advance of $1 a thousand 
recommended by the committee. No. 2 stock boards, 
8 and 10 inch, were advanced 50 cents a thousand, and 
all 12-inch $1 a thousand. No. 3 stock boards, 8, 10 
and 12 inch, were also advanced $1 a thousand. A box 
boards, 13-inch and upward, were advanced $3 a thou- 
sand, and C, D and E box boards $2 a thousand. No. 
1 box boards were advanced $3 and No. 2 $1.50. A 
straight advance of $2 a thousand was made on all items 
of rough flooring strips, 4 and 6 inch. 

On common and cull boards, promiscuous widths, a 
straight advance of $1 a thousand was made right 
through the list. Fencing strips were advanced 50 cents 
a thousand. The advance on dressed and matched floor- 
ing was made to correspond with the advance on strips. 

As stated above, no change was made in prices on 
piece stuff. The basis for the old list was $16 for short 
lengths, and it is only recently that dealers have been 
able to get prices approximating the list because of the 
weakness on piece stuff at the northern mills. 

The only change made in lath prices was on § lath, 
which were advanced from $5.25 to $5.50. On % lath the 
list is $4.50 for all white pine and $4.25 for mixed. 

Trade with the wholesale yards was comparatively 
light all through February, some dealers saying that 
their business for that month was fully 25 percent less 
than for the corresponding month a year ago. The prin- 
cipal demand at present seems to be for 8 and 10 inch 
shiplap, timbers and heavy joist, aside from the heavy 
and steady demand for lumber suitable for manufactur- 
ing purposes which has prevailed all through the win- 
ter. One cause of the light demand for yard stock in 
this market is the recent advance in freight rates to 
certain territory which has resulted in discriminating 
against Chicago as compared with some of the interior 
mill points in the north. Instances are noted where the 
through rate from northern mills is 4 cents a hundred 
lower than the sum of the two locals, a difference which 
is regarded as unjust and which the Chicago dealers 
will endeavor to have remedied. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


The shipments from this market show a slight gain 
over those of the week previous, in spite of a holiday, 
though on the whole business is light. The retailers 
are fairly well stocked, and the regular spring’ buying 
will not begin until lumber begins to leave the yards of 
the dealers. 

The shipments for February fall far short of those 
for January, when considerable buying was done in 
anticipation of the advanced prices and freight rates. 
The shipments of the present month also show somewhat 
of a decrease over those of February a year ago. 

The receipts and shipments for the week and those 
of the week previous are as follows: 

Receipts, feet. Shipments, feet. 
5,000 








NUGRRODRET M.c ac tuasrseee eae 375,0 1,410,000 
i! i Oe eee ee 465,000 1,425,000 
BREREGRT sv ccccvcecvdcsvave 480,000 1,455,000 
POEOD: 4464 tana beseiens 435,000 885,000 
vo Eee Ree TT Oe 300,000 1,275,000 
| ee ee 2,055,000 6,450,000 
Total preceding week.. .1,800,000 6,180,000 
PURND - osoisokecnswen 255,000 270,000 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is not much activity in white pine at present. 
The prices east and west are so out of line that this 
market is obliged to stand comparatively still until 
there is some leveling up accomplished. So far there 
seems to be no move in that direction. A Buffalo sales- 
man who was in Albany last week was offered pine box 
for $18 and this price was used as a reason why our 
prices are too high. Another salesman was in Duluth 
at the same time and heard a well-known producer 
refuse to sell No. 3 boards, which are only about 75 
percent box, for $14.25. Another firm, which has a 
lot of dry stock of that grade, is holding it for $16. 
Now, if anybody can tell the middle-point markets what 
to ask for their lumber it is time for him to step for- 
ward and do it, for this market at least is puzzled. One 
thing the east can depend upon and that is that we 
are not going to lower our prices. It is true that the 
opinon of the price committee of the Lumber Exchange 
at the last meeting favored a postponement of the 
order to advance prices, but all felt that it must be 
done before long for all that. The western demand 
is again going to set the pace and the east must follow 
or get left. There is some buying of pine here, though 
there are instances where buyers who went west with 
the intention of buying have come back with nothing. 





Boston, Mass. 


White pine is displaying a tendency to even higher 
values. Stocks are no more obtainable than for the 


past three months. They are held in strong hands, and 
there is no prospect of buying pine at less than present 
figures. 

Spruce is beginning to come in, and a slight shade in 
prices is noted here and there. There is no doubt, 
however, that the present level of prices will be prac- 
tically held, and enthusiasts predict a higher list. 

Washington cedar is coming in in larger quantities, 
and finding its way into many uses heretofore occupied 
by the higher-priced lumber, particularly pine. One 
inch cedar brings $45 to $53, depending upon its width; 
14, 14 and 2-inch bring $2 a thousand more. ‘There is 
a lively demand for cedar squares, which bring from $50 
to $55. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The white pine movement is not especially active 
at this time, although the limited inquiry has had no 
effect upon values, which compare favorably with the 
highest quotations recorded. Stocks are not excessive 
and will be readily absorbed at the first rush of orders. 
The trade may be said to remain in excellent shape for 
a response to any stimulating factor which may 
develop, and dealers feel very gratified over the outlook. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Cedar men are fearing that their crop of logs will be 
seriously curtailed. Condition in northern Michigan 
are far from being satisfactory, and the season is so 
late that it is hardly likely that a sufficient crop will 
be put in. 

There is a good demand for poles, which are scarce, 
while in some localities ties are plentiful. Long poles 
will be exceedingly scarce, and there is likely to be a con- 
siderable inquiry for them. The prospects are good for 
the continuance of present prices with advances, 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


From a wholesale standpoint the hardwood trade is 
all that could be desired, even at this usually dull 
season of the year. But from a retail standpoint trade 
is emphatically quiet. The dealers who have hitherto 
confined their operations for the most part to supplying 
local factories with raw material are doing little or 
nothing, in consequence of the strikes in the building 
trades and the prospects are not exactly glowing for an 
early resumption of operations. Howbeit they are confi- 
dent that within a month or so, or at least by the time 
building operations usually start in the spring, there 
will be some settlement of the controversy arrived 
at, which will be followed by a prompt resumption of 
demand in all consuming lines. About the only local 
trade that is going now is in the nature of furniture 
stock, agricultural implement material and car material. 
These three industries are unusually busy, and promise a 
heavy requirement throughout the year. 

Those dealers who have cultivated the outside mar- 
kets in various parts of the country report an excellent 
demand. There is no question that the consuming 
trade all over the United States is exceedingly hungry 
for hardwood stock and inquiries and orders are com- 
ing to this market in great abundance. One of the 
leading dealers says that his trade in February was 
the heaviest of any month he has yet enjoyed, notwith- 
standing the fact that during several months of last 
year his shipments ranged from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
feet. The demand is coming to a great extent from 
the east, where building operations have been going 
forward in good volume and where manufacturers of 
all kinds of staple articles have continued heavy con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber throughout the winter. 

As far as prices are concerned there seems to be little 
difficulty in maintaining them. For several months past 
it has not been a question of price so much as it was 
ability to furnish the stock wanted and this continues 
an equally strong feature. Some of the dealers who have 
not lately been enjoying a very good demand in conse- 
quence of the dull local trade have been getting some- 
what restive under the discouraging local outlook, but 
so far as can be learned prices on all varieties of lum- 
ber are being maintained. The only weak spot lately 
noted has been in quartered white oak, which, as stated 
in a previous issue, is now being held at about $56 for 
local delivery. Eastern prices on this item, however, are 
being held more firmly and the market there apparently 
lacks no element of strength. Quartered red oak is dull 
and also perhaps slightly weaker. In plain white and 
red oak of southern growth considerable demand is felt, 
but prices are ranging around $34 to $35 for firsts and 
seconds inch. For Wisconsin red oak several dollars 
more is asked and obtained in most instances. Bass- 
wood is a prominent feature of the eastern trade and 
is showing a great deal of strength. A famine is feared 
in this wood before the new cut is ready for market and 
buyers are governing themselves accordingly. Brown 
ash is exceedingly scarce in all markets, and in the 
east dry stock is bringing the very best of quotations. 
White ash appears to be in good demand at all points 
and at high figures. Maple is taking on an appearance 
of additional strength and may advance, especially in 
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thick stock, which is exceedingly light in supply and 
is held in strong hands. Gum is rapidly gaining 
strength and is a potent factor in the eastern and export 
trade, with a considerable domestic demand as well. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Logging operations of the past ten days have been 
entirely satisfactory to the hardwood men, and there 
are now no fears of a short crop. The demand for dry 
stock is good, and prices are high. Stocks of basswood 
and red oak are very light, and there will not be enough 
dry stock with which to meet the demand. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be 
a brisk spring trade as soon as conditions are favorable. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Receipts continue light, and most of the hardwood 
operators here are doing a business in conformity with 
them. There has been considerable green and poorly 
manufactured stock arriving here, and some conces- 
sions in prices have been made on this class of hard- 
wood, although not enough to have any material effect 
on the market. Prices for all good material remain 
firm. 

The outward movement of hardwood lumber has been 
moderately strong, and inquiries from this source have 
been heavier than usual. Quartered white oak is absorbed 
as fast as it arrives, and poplar for the past week has 
been in unusually strong demand. Thick ash also has 
been absorbed as fast as offerings have been made. 
Cottonwood has been a little more active than usual. 

Some of the dealers here are saying that plain red 
oak will come to the front with some slight advance in 
prices in the near future. 

There is a great deal of stock in the Tennessee river 
district which the local dealers are trying to get to 
this market, but until navigation is resumed on the 
river it will not be available for local yards. 

Mill conditions, generally speaking, have shown some 
improvement during the week and there is considerable 
stock arriving here by rail, not, however, a sufficient 
volume to meet demands. 





New Orleans, La. 


The inability to book freight space for the foreign 
trade has paralyzed exporters. There is no tonnage in 
sight for the next few weeks, and if there were the 
rates are so high that it would not pay to ship at present 
prices. Advices indicate that the domestic market is 
booming, all things considered. 





New York City. 


Little change seems to manifest itself in hardwood 
conditions in the metropolitan district. The demand 
is fairly good and there is no evidence that prices can 
be shaded. On the contrary they are still stiff, and 
those who have predicted better prices in the spring 
are as confident as ever in their predictions. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a pretty slow movement of most hardwoods, 
only one or two dealers reporting much of a trade, 
though the feeling is confident and there is no prospect 
of a decline in prices. Where the dealer is cutting his 
own timber he is busy getting it through his mills and 
is not so very anxious about the attitude of the pro- 
ducer, but there is much uncertainty over the outlook 
where the lumber must be bought at the outset, for 
there is any amount of assurance at the mills that prices 
are to be higher. Some dealers report a stiff asking 
price of from $3 to $5 over last year’s prices, which 
this market is by no means prepared to pay. There is 
nothing in the business that would warrant paying 
such prices at present, so ‘there seems to be nothing 
to do but wait till sellers come down or buyers come 
up. At any rate those who are holding off say that the 
asking price is not likely to go higher right away, so 
that there is no great risk in waiting. They might add 
that the risk is the possible sale of everything before 
they get ready to buy, but they do not seem to fear 
that. The east will buy if it can buy at old prices, and 
asking prices will be paid for immediate needs. 





Boston, Mass. 


The hardwood market is in a firm position and trade 
is active, particularly for this season of the year. 
Throughout the list there are few weak spots, and these 
only such as exist in all classes of trade and at all 
times. Quartered oak is still selling in many quarters 
at $68 to $70 for the best Indiana stock, but there is 
a great deal which is sold at a lower figure, and it is 
reported that firsts and seconds in quartered oak repre- 
sent the weakest spot in the market; 14, 14 and 2-inch 
bring $70 to $72; 1 inch plain oak is quoted at $42 to 
$45, and thicker $43 to $48. 

Ash is in rather quiet demand, and more stocks are 
being offered than for some time past. Prices are per- 
haps a trifle easier, although the prompt shipment of 
dry well assorted stock brings its own price. Sales are 
reported at $43 to $46 for l-inch. $50 for 1}, 14 and 
2-inch, $60 for 24 and 3-inch, and $65 for 4-inch. Brown 
ash is in lively request, but there is so little of it that 
the price can only represent the eagerness of the buyer. 
It is frequently sold at about the same figures as white 


ash. ‘ 
Elm is fairly active, and shows no change in price. 


This depends largely upon the price of ash, for which 
it is used as a substitute. 

There is very little dry maple to be found, and prices 
are as firm as at any stage of the game. The one or 
two firms who have good stocks are asking the following 
prices: 


1% inch, firsts and seconds.......... $30 
1% and 2 inch, firsts and seconds..... 31 to $32 
2% and 38 inch, firsts and seconds..... 35 
4 inch, firsts and seconds............ 36 


Maple flooring is sold steadily and in good volume 
at the association prices, and no recessions from these 
prices are reported. 

There has been rather an unusual demand for birch, 
and there is practically no dry stock offered. A stanch 
supporter of birch, and a large handler of it, has just 
returned from Canada and reports that manufacturers 
are particularly stiff and determined this year to sell 
stocks log run, referring not only to birch but to all 
classes of hardwoods. 

Dry basswood for molding stock is a searce article 
at present, and it worth from $30 to $32, and even 
cottonwood comes in for a little renewed activity, one 
firm reporting a block of ten cars. This is said to be 
worth about $33. 





Baltimore, [l1d. 


The hardwood market is characterized by great firm- 
ness of values and by such activity as has not been 
experienced in winter here for a long time. Those 
prophets who expected that the cold weather would 
bring a cessation in the demand are compelled to admit 
that they were mistaken. Good dry stocks are appar- 
ently almost as difficult to get as at any previous time 
and wholesale dealers experience considerable trouble 
in meeting the wants of customers. The whole list is 
strong, and values are so firmly maintained that the 
foreign buyers are compelled by the rapid reduction in 
stocks abroad to offer better figures than has been 
their wont. The indications now are that the condi- 
tions will remain satisfactory for an indefinite period, 
notwithstanding the prospective increase in the produc- 
tive capacity of the mills, which the brisk demand is 
certain to encourage. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hardwoods are all holding their own, with the excep- 
tion of quartered white oak, which the mills are offer- 
ing at from $3 to $5 cheaper for firsts and seconds than 
the figure which has been ruling. The demand is good 
and the supply is being maintained, but prices are shad- 
ing off. Firsts and seconds are changing hands at $70, 
and common at $47.50. Red oak is in great demand. 
Supplies which should find a market here are being 
sent into other centers on account of the higher prices 
realized. There is not enough common or cull coming 
into this market to near satisfy the requirements. The 
wholesalers are buying all the inch they can lay their 
hands on, for it is on this the run is. There is more 
14-inch and 2-inch than is needed, but 14-inch goes 
well. Values at wholesale of inch red oak are about 
as follows: Firsts and seconds, $38; common, $27; culls, 
from $17 to $18. 

Both basswood and cull chestnut are in demand, and 
there is not enough of either on the market to fill the 
requirements 





Hemlock. 





During the past week or two hemlock loggers in Wis- 
consin and Michigan have been able to do good work 
and it is now believed the cut will exceed that of last 
year by a considerable percentage. But this feeling has 
not brought with it any weakening in the market. The 
reports from the mill men in Wisconsin indicate that 
the association list has been well maintained and in 
many instances some items have brought 25 to 50 cents 
a thousand above the list. Because of the scarcity of 
dry stock some mill men strongly advocate an advance 
in prices, but there are others who believe the old list 
high enough, though expressing no. doubts as to ability 
to maintain that list. The condition of stocks is well 
indicated by the quotations made on a heavy bill which 
was recently sent out for 600,000 feet of hemlock bill 
stuff and was submitted to twenty different concerns. 
Out of this number only two quoted prices on the entire 
bill and both these held right up to the list. Some of 
the others quoted low prices on portions of the bill, but 
the fact that only two were in position to furnish the 
entire amount indicates that stocks are not only com- 
paratively light but also that they are badly broken. 

The situation in Michigan seems to be very satisfac- 
tory to mill men in that state. Prospects for demand 
the coming season are encouraging enough to offset any 
feeling of weakness that might be occasioned by an 
increase in the log cut and the belief is general that 
present prices will be maintained throughout the spring 
months at least. 

No particular change is to be noticed in the eastern 
situation. Hemlock is still very scarce in that section 
and prices are held firmly up to the highest. In some of 
the eastern markets there are dealers who look for 
further advances before spring, but it is hardly likely 
that such action will be taken. Present prices are high 
enough so that western hemlock can be shipped into the 
eastern territory, and this of itself would have a ten- 
dency to restrict further advances. In regard to prices 
in both the east and west a good deal will depend on the 
development of the demand in the spring and early sum- 
mer; one can only conjecture what that will be, but all 


the indications seem to point to a reasonably firm mar- 
ket upon the present basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a firm feeling in hemlock everywhere, for it is 
well known that the large producers of it are agreed 
not to sell it any longer at a low price. There has 
not been any further advance for a month and if the 
light demand in this market has anything to do with 
it, there will be none right away. Dealers say that 
there is more stock in sight than there was early in 
the winter, and they look for a better demand as soon 
as the spring opens. Offerings of stock from Michigan 
are made, but at prices fully up to anything from Penn- 
sylvania. Some heavy timber at $14.50 in Michigan is 
mentioned. One dealer who has some good boards which 
he bought in Michigan last year will bring them down 
now and realize a neat profit on them. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The retailers have evidently been suspicious, and it 
looks as if some of the yards did not quite know which 
way the cat would jump. It is a fact that a majority 
of the yards are buying only from hand to mouth, and 
are prepared to take chances on the market rising rather 
than be caught well stocked up if a slump should come 
later. They buy merely as they need. There are really 
no stocks of hemlock anywhere. There has been no 
chance for an accumulation, and it doesn’t look as if 
there will be. The present wholesale prices are, sizes 14 
to 16 feet, $17.50; 18 to 20 feet, $18.50; 22 to 24 feet, 
$19.50; 1x10 and 1x12 stock boards, $19. Boards are 
being held with much firmness, and there is very good 
reason for saying that prices may be advanced in the 
near future. The uses for boards are many outside of 
building operations, and the demand for them is very 
lively. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. 





One of the most peculiar features of the poplar mar- 
ket is the fact that the demand in Chicago, in spite 
of the slack consumption now observed because of the 
building strikes, is keeping up to the high point 
observed for several months past. Dealers who handle 
poplar as a rule say they are not able to obtain fresh 
supplies as promptly as their customers desire, and 
are hardly able to keep stocks ahead with which to 
supply anything outside of their regular trade chan- 
nels. 

A much better situation is reported from the mills, 
as the waters in most of the logging streams have lately 
reached a. sufficiently high stage to float logs from the 
headwaters, and in the poplar districts of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee a more satisfactory show- 
ing is made in the receipts of logs than had been antic- 
ipated. Many of the mills have already started sawing 
and manufacture will now proceed, it is believed, with- 
out interruption for some time. Dry stock is every- 
where reported scarce and some of the prices that are 
being paid are the highest that have been quoted in 
many years. It is reported that lately as high as $17 
has been paid here for box culls in 10-car lots. Other 
grades are firm in proportion, while squares are holding 
their own in the market without difficulty. There has 
been a pronounced scarcity of squares for several 
months. Several local dealers, however, have a supply 
of squares on hand for their present needs and are hold- 
ing them at a substantial quotation. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There are again offerings of poplar from the south- 
west and some prospect of a better supply is in sight. 
Dealers are finding a demand that is equal to the sup- 
ply and though there is no likelihood of a decline in 
prices it is found that producers are anything but agreed 
on what to ask. A letter from Tennessee puts the ask- 
ing price at $22, while another personal offer of stock 
is up to $28, which is altogether too close to the selling 
price here. Altogether there is a better feeling in the 
poplar trade, especially in the matter of supply, which 
at one time seemed likely to be very short. The scar- 
city of basswood is alone enough to warrant a good 
demand for poplar. 





Boston, [lass. 


There is little change in the poplar market, and prices 
are pretty likely to hold the same Jevel for the next 
two months. Large lots of logs, however, are reported 
as having been sold early in the year, at something off 
the prices of the year previous. In dull times this 
would mean a recession in the price of lumber, but it 
must not be necessarily taken as meaning this at the 
present time. One-inch still sells for $38 to $40; 14, 
14 and 2-inch for $40 to $42, and squares bring a wide 
range, from $40 to $48, depending upon dimensions. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poplar is very scarce, and an advance of $4 for firsts 
and seconds is noted. The smallpox epidemic in the 
Virginias and Carolinas is partly responsible for the 
searcity, for the quantity of poplar under quarantine is 
considerable. Not a stick cf lumber on the West Vir- 
ginia & Pittsburg road can be moved, and a similar con- 
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dition prevails in Virginia and North Carolina. A 
Philadelphia dealer yesterday took an order for twenty 
carloads of poplar for one firm, and says he can fill it. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The market is strong and perfectly healthy. The 
confidence of the dealers with goodly stocks is of the 
kind not to be easily shaken, apparently, as there are no 
symptoms of any anxiety to unload. 

Poplar is scarce and looking upward in price; the 
scarcity is shared by all thicknesses and grades. The 
mills cannot get it out fast enough to suit the demand. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Ilo. 


The market may be characterized as a waiting one. 





Country yard trade has about held its own, and advices 
from the traveling salesmen are somewhat more encour- 
aging than they were a week ago. It is certain that 
the country yards will be in the market for stock 
within the next three or four weeks, and the question 
that is now paramount in their minds is regarding the 
price situation. There is little doubt but that many 
of them have been hesitating about laying in stocks 
on account of the question of values, but now that they 
are satisfied prices will remain where they are, it is 
thought here that most of them will purchase more 
freely than they have been doing for a month or six 


weeks past. 

The feature of the week at this market has been 
the stand taken by the manufacturers and sales agents 
regarding values. <A fortnight ago the yellow pine men 
were somewhat upset, but at this writing there is little 
doubt that the prices will be easily held, and the market 
here is steady and firm. While orders are not coming 
as freely as some of the large dealers would wish, there 
are strong indications that business will resume activity 
soon. 

City ard trade remains only fair, but has better 
prospects than for several months past. 

Demand for car material continues and the specialists 
who cater to this trade are making no complaint as 
to present business. A great many of the mills which 
do not ordinarily saw this class of material, are doing 
so at this time, and this is easing off the otherwise 
slow volume of trade. 

Mill conditions as reported through the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association continue excellent. 
There is not a heavy accumulation of stock at the mills, 
and when the spring trade does open it is generally 
thought here that there will be a heavy business, 





Chicago. 


Although but a small local demand is reported for 
yellow pine, the southern manufacturers represented 
in this market are having an active and steady trade. 
One of the leading yellow pine wholesalers here says 
that he has lately been surprised by the strong volume 
of demand that has reached his office, especially from 
sections of the country where he had not anticipated 
any demand whatever. He is satisfied from the way 
the orders are coming in that the spring trade will be 
if anything livelier than it was at the corresponding 
period of last year. Just now it seems the demand is 
chiefly from eastern points, in which section of the 
country building operations have proceeded actively. 
No small proportion of this demand is for No. 2 common 
yellow pine boards, also for 3-inch dnd 4-inch clear 
heart rift flooring, as well as No. 1 rift and No. 2 rift. 

Meanwhile the demand for car material of all kinds 
goes merrily on with unabated volume and has already 
received such an impetus for spring delivery that it 
is believed that it will continue heavy throughout 
the summer and fall. The fact is known that the car 
companies are considerably behind their orders and have 
enough business offered them to keep them running at 
full capacity practically through the year, in which 
ease there is no likelihood of any abatement in the 
demand for yellow pine car stock. Added to this is a 
well defined urgency in the demand for agricultural 
implement stock, and in some sections of the country 
for timbers. 

A gathering of yellow pine men was held at St. Louis 
on Wednesday of this week, at which the situation was 
thoroughly sifted and it was found that there was a 
positive strength to the market that few had anticipated. 
At the same time it was not thought best to make any 
radical changes in price. In consequence of a lately 
growing demand for low-grade stock, No. 2 boards and 
2x4 No. 2 dimension, together with timbers were 
advanced 50 cents a thousand, which under the circum- 
stances was an extremely homeopathic procedure. A 
great deal of activity has lately prevailed in the’export 
trade, most of the mills on the coast being well filled 
up with export orders. In the Mobile district several 
advances have recently been promulgated of a radical 
character, and even then demand keeps up unabated. 





New Orleans, La. 

There is nothing new to report regarding the yellow 
pine market. The demand for this season of the year 
is exceptional and the recent advance in export prices 
does not stem the tide of orders. Locally the market 


is not yet awake, but the indications are for a big 
trade later on. 


New York City. 


North Carolina pine is held unusually firm and there 
is much talk current of prices going up by the first 
of the month. The demand is good. The yellow pine 
market is also improving a shade, with the call a little 
better than it has been. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


While business in the main is quiet, there is a demand 
for immediate shipment that keeps both dressed and 
rough stock moving rather more freely than has been 
customary at this time of year. Indications point very 
strongly to great possibilities for 1900—and the smallest 
stock on hand that has ever been known. Practically 
speaking, every mill has its product sold. There is no 
evidence whatever of North Carolina pine going beg- 
ging, in either foreign or domestic markets. _ It seems 
very improbable that prices mill remain stationary. To 
put it stronger, prices are sure to advance, and at no 
very late day. The same conditions regarding accu- 
mulation of fairly well rounded stocks so often reported 
heretofore, remain a fact. 

The destruction of the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany’s saw mill at Roper City, N. C., will in no wise 
interfere with the company’s usual promptness in fill- 
ing orders, The Gilmerton plant is equal to the 
occasion. 

Freights are easy at $3 to $3.25 to New York and 
sound ports, and $3.75 to $4 to Boston. 











Boston, Mass. 


The price list at Norfolk is the basis from which 
no manufacturer departs. This lumber is firm and 
high, and although displaying here and there a weak 
spot, where manufacturers are in need of ready cash, 
the general level bids fair to be sustained, if not 
advanced. Freights are as high as ever by water and 
cargoes are scarce. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The North Carolina pine movement has been of rather 
moderate proportions during the past two weeks, resem- 
bling in this respect the conditions which had prevailed 
prior to that time since the beginning of the year. Con- 
siderable air-dried lumber is being received, and as a 
consequence stocks are rather large. That in view of 
this circumstance there has been no serious break in 
prices indicates the strength of the situation and 
attests the confidence generally felt in the future. Yard- 
men are buying in very limited quantities. Box- 
makers also say that they have little to do, but it is 
being noted that they have been busier than usual at 
this season of the year. Kiln-dried lumber is as a rule 
sold as soon as it can be made ready for the market. 
Stocks at the mills are practically all sold, and the 
outlook for the future is most encouraging. Any 
decided improvement in the demand for lumber may be 
expected to bring a further rise in prices. Exports are 
of moderate extent. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


The local trade for cypress has been rather depressed 
of late, owing to the demoralization existing in the 
building line, but there has nevertheless been a very fair 
demand for tank material, as well as for the 
cheaper grades for box-making and similar purposes. 
Sash and door stock is also in fair request and some 
good orders are being placed at the mills. Recent 
advices from the south show little or no accumulation 
of lumber in the shape of dry stock and a strong demand 
that absorbs a great deal of kiln-dried stock. The ease 
with which the southern cypress manufacturer today 
disposes of his kiln-dried lumber is a striking com- 
mentary on the ideas prevailing a few years ago, when 
kiln-dried cypress was thought to be hardly worth 
shipping and buyers were greatly prejudiced against it. 
Now, however, manufacturers state that they are not 
able to get out sufficient kiln-dried stock to keep their 
customers going. From the fact that no complaint is 
received regarding it, the inference is plain that it is 
satisfactory to the buying and consuming trade. An 
excellent cypress demand is reported all through the 
north and prospects for spring are if anything ahead of 
those prevailing a year ago. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


The demand for cypress has not fallen off to any 
appreciable extent and the situation is about the same 
as reported last week. This lumber is certainly grow- 
ing in popular favor in this market, and every indica- 
tion points to its continuance along this line. Interior 


trade is fair, while city trade remains about stationary. 
The whole matter resolves itself down to a case of 
manufacturers being able to deliver stock. There are 
several barge loads on the way up the river from Louis- 
jana which are expected to arrive here about the middle 
of March. Much of this is consigned to interior trade. 
Mill conditions are reported as being in good shape. 


New Orleans, La. 


The demand for cypress is increasing every day and 
the mills are all working full time to keep up with the 
volume of business. ‘The stocks are much lower than 
they have ever been and buyers cannot begin to place 
all their orders, 





Shingles. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is but a slow movement of any sort of shingles, 
with generally stock enough to meet the demand, though 
it was reckoned small at the outset of winter. A few 
are coming in from Canada and some of the hemlock 
dealers report some sales of hemlock shingles, which 
bring about $2.25 at wholesale. House building has 
been so slow for some time that the demand has not 
equaled expectations as a rule, though the difficulty 
of getting them from producing points is alone enough 
to hold prices up to a fair figure. There is no report 
of any basis of less than $4 for best white pine and 
red cedar, with white cedar slightly less. 








New Orleans, La. 


The meeting of shingle manufacturers developed the 
fact that the stocks of Louisiana and Arkansas combined 
did not aggregate 100,000,000, and that there were no 
“Best” shingles to be had for love or money. After 
carefully considering the situation, the manufacturers 
decided to abrogate the price list until June 1. All 
mills will: be on the same footing under the agreement. 
There is a good supply of the lower grade shingles in 
Arkansas, and the lifting of the list will probably result 
in moving it. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 


“Dead as a mackerel” is the way handlers of cooper- 
age in this market express their opinion of the situa- 
tion. Prices on lard tierces are down to 874 cents, and 
the demand is only nominal. Pork barrels bring 75 to 
774 cents when sales can be made, but no quantity is 
wanted. The demand for tierce staves is very light and 
prices are weak, though nominally the same that have 
ruled for some time past. Pork staves of the best qual- 
ity would not bring over $16 to $17. No sales of head- 
ing are reported, and considerable tierce heading is 
being stored here to await improvement in the market. 
One big dealer states that last week a local cooper 
offered to sell some tierce heading back to him at 133 
cents. The shops are supplied with all the material they 
can use for the present, and the outlook for the future 
is not sufficiently encouraging to induce them to buy, 
even if they could see their way clear to pay for further 
purchases. Pork heading would not bring over 103 to 
11 cents. Tierce hoops are down to $10 for No. 1 stock, 
and pork hoops are quoted at $6 to $7. 

The market on flour barrel stock has not lost any of 
its previous strength. Prices are firmly held, and offer- 
ings comparatively light. No. 2 elm staves are especially 
scarce, and on this account there is a good inquiry for 
No. 1 staves, which bring about $8. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


There is but little activity in this market at present. 
Holders of elm staves are asking from $9 to $9.50. 
Patent hoops are firm at $11 and $12. Only purchases 
of hoops for immediate use are now being made, as 
nearly all the shops are supplied with hoops on old con- 
tracts, 








s Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - ~ - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted: Employees | 


WE WANT LIVE AGENTS 
Visiting the lumber trade to carry our oils as a side line. 
MERCHANTS OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT FOREMAN 
In a sash and door factory manufacturing special work ex- 
clusively; experienced in the management of men and thorough- 
ly familiar with details as well'as execution of work. 
Address ‘‘K 5,” care of American Lumberman. 
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